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MAGNA   EST   VERITAS   ET   PR^VALEBIT. 

My  connection  with  the  Tichborne  case — I  apply  for  bail  on  behalf 
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I  ALWATS  thank  my  stars  for  the  escape  I  had  over 
the  Tichborne  case.  After  the  Claimant  had  been 
committed  for  trial  upon  the  charge  of  perjury,  he 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gorton,  a  solicitor, 
of  Bedford  Eow.  That  gentleman  instructed  me  to 
make  an  application  for  bail,  the  prisoner  being  at  the 
time  in  Newgate.  This  application  could  be  made 
either  before  a  Judge,  or  the  alderman  presiding  at 
the  Guildhall,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  go 
before  the  latter. 

As  the  application  had  to  be  made  in  the  prisoner's 
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2  THE   CLAIMANT. 

presence,  tlie  alderman,  the  counsel  for  tlie  prosecution, 
the  magistrate's  clerk,  etc.,  accompanied  me  to  New- 
gate, and  the  business  was  transacted  in  the  governor's 
room  there. 

The  result  of  my  intercession  was  that  the  defendant 
was  liberated  from  custody.  In  point  of  fact,  I  was 
the  only  advocate  who  ever  succeeded  on  his  behalf. 
No  particular  credit,  however,  is  due  to  me,  because, 
as  the  case  was  one  of  misdemeanour,  it  was  incumbent 
upon  his  worship  to  admit  the  defendant  to  some  sort 
of  bail,  the  only  question  being  as  to  the  amount. 

After  the  Claimant  had  been  released,  I  received 
a  retainer  from  Mr.  Gorton  to  conduct  the  defence 
as  leader,  and  at  the  same  time  the  letter  from 
the  Claimant  of  which  I  place  a  facsimile  before  the 
reader. 

I  had  several  interviews  with  the  solicitor,  Lord 
Eivers,  and  Mr.  Bloxam,  the  two  last-named  having, 
as  is  well  known,  stood  by  the  defendant  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  At  one  of  those  inter- 
views, I  requested  that  I  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  questioning  the  Claimant  in  person.  I  stated  my 
willingness  to  devote  a  whole  day  to  the  task,  and 
I  proposed  that  I  should  meet  him,  his  solicitor,  and 
his  friends,  at  ten  o'clock  one  morning.  My  proposi- 
tion was  acceded  to,  and  the  meeting  took  place. 
I  had  not  formed  an  over-estimate  of  the  time  that 
would  be  required;  the  consultation  lasted  all  day. 
When  it  had  drawn  to  a  close,  I  was  asked  for  my 
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MY   RETAINER   WITHDRAWN.  3 

opinion.     My  reply  was  that  I  required  time  to  think 
the  matter  over. 

After  carefully  weighing  all  that  had  passed  at  our 
meeting,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gorton  and  requested  him 
to  withdraw  my  retainer.  I  stated  that,  having  regard 
to  the  multiplicity  of  my  engagements,  I  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  give  up  my  time  to 
so  stupendous  a  case  as  the  one  in  question. 

My  retainer  was  then  withdrawn,  and  handed  to 
Dr.  Kenealy,  Q.C.,  who  subsequently  conducted  the 
Claimant's  defence. 

In  1872  a  trial  took  place — before  the  Recorder  of 
London,  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court — which  afforded 
a  good  illustration  of  how  guilt  may  be  fixed  upon 
an  innocent  man.  The  facts  arose  out  of  a  case  which, 
after  being  heard  at  the  police-court,  came  on  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions.  Three  persons  who  had  given 
evidence  in  that  case,  were  charged,  one  with  perjury, 
and  the  other  two  with  conspiracy.  Their  names  were 
Samuel  Shelldrake,  Thomas  Wallace,  and  Charles 
Eowland. 

A  man,  named  John  Moorhouse,  had  been  charged 
with  stealing  a  watch,  I  being  entrusted  with  his 
defence.  It  appeared  that  Shelldrake  and  Rowland 
had  been  in  his  employment,  and  that  it  had  been  the 
custom  of  the  former  to  frequently  visit  him  at  home. 
One  of  those  visits  was  paid  on  the  7th  of  May.  Next 
day,  as  Moorhouse  was  about  to  enter  his  house,  a 
•detective,    named   B ,    stepped    up    to    him.      In 
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4  A   CHARGE   OF   CONSPIRACY. 

consequence  of  what  the  oflficer  said,  he  put  his  hand 
in  the  pockets  of  one  of  his  coats,  which  was  hanging- 
up  behind  the  door.  His  housekeeper,  who  was  present, 
assisted  him  to  search  the  garment,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  took  therefrom  a  small  paper  parcel,  which,, 
on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  Geneva  watch. 
The  officer  then  took  Moorhouse  into  custody  on  the 
charge  of  stealing  the  article  in  question.  One  of  those 
who  came  forward  to  give  evidence  against  him  was  the 
man  Wallace,  who  swore  that  the  watch  was  his  property, 
and  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  him.  After  a  remand 
had  been  taken,  Shelldrake  was  put  into  the  box.  He 
deposed  that,  in  a  public- house,  the  prisoner  had  shown 
him  the  watch  and  asked  him  to  buy  it  for  fifteen 
shillings.  Other  evidence  was  taken,  and  a  verdict  of 
"  Not  Guilty  "  was  returned. 

The  proceedings  against  Wallace,  Shelldrake,  and 
Eowland,  were  now  instituted.  Moorhouse,  on  being 
put  in  the  box,  declared  that  the  statement  made  by 
Shelldrake  at  the  previous  trial  as  to  the  public-house 
incident  was  a  complete  fabrication.  The  housekeeper 
was  called,  and  she  stated,  inter  alia,  that  Shelldrake's 
visit  to  the  house,  on  the  day  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  the  watch  in  the  coat-pocket,  had  been  paid  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  a  putty-knife.  She  also 
deposed  that,  while  looking  for  this  article,  she  had  left 
Shelldrake  standing  near  the  door  upon  which  the  coat 
was  hanging.  A  man  was  put  into  the  witness-box 
who  stated  that,  a  short  time  previously,  he  had  lost 
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liis  portmanteau..  He  went  on  to  describe  how  he  had 
had  a  meeting  with  Eowland,  Shelldrake,  and  a  man 
named  Gordon,  and  how  the  first-named  had  made  the 
following  remark :  "If  you  have  anything  about  you 
that  you  can  swear  you  lost  in  your  portmanteau,  and 
if  you  will  give  it  to  us,  we  will  plant  it  on  Moorhouse, 
as  we  want  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  It  can  he 
put  somewhere  in  his  house."  The  witness  further 
stated  that  he  met  Shelldrake  and  Rowland  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  and  that  the  former  had  described 
how  a  friend  of  his  had  lost  a  watch  in  St.  James's 
Square,  and  had  reported  the  circumstance  at  the 
police-station,  and  how  they,  having  obtained  possession 
of  the  article,  were,  on  the  following  day,  going  to  slip 
it  into  the  pocket  of  one  of  Moorhouse's  coats. 

Shelldrake  pleaded  "Guilty"  to  the  charge  of  per- 
jury. Previous  to  doing  so,  he  made  a  long  statement 
admitting  his  guilt.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  it 
was  proved  that  Wallace  was  the  man  who  went  to 
the  police-station  and  gave  information,  first  as  to  his 
having  lost  a  watch,  and  afterwards  as  to  its  having 
been  found.  Shelldrake,  in  his  statement,  put  the 
principal  blame  upon  the  shoulders  of  Rowland.  He 
declared  that  one  afternoon  Rowland  said  to  him,  "  I've 
bought  a  watch  of  a  man  who  sells  coins,  and  I'm  going 
to  put  it  into  Moorhouse's  pocket,  and  when  that  is 

done  I  shall  give  information  to  B ,  the  detective." 

Shelldrake  further  stated  that  Rowland  did  not  put  the 
watch    there,  and   that   he  himself  had  not  done  so ; 
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but  that  they  had  got  somebody  else  to  do  it  for 
them.  Shelldrake  added  that  he  made  this  statement 
without  any  hope  or  inducement  being  held  out  to- 
him. 

At  the  end  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  the 
Eecorder,  Mr.  Kussell  Gurney,  held  that  Wallace  must 
be  acquitted,  as  the  only  direct  evidence  against  him — 
with  the  exception  of  the  proof  that  he  was  the  man 
who,  at  the  station,  made  a  complaint  as  to  the  loss- 
of  his  watch — was  the  statement  of  Shelldrake.  Shell- 
drake  and  Eowland  were  both  found  guilty,  the 
former  being  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude^ 
and  the  latter  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour.  In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that,  at 
the  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  I  appeared,  with 
Mr.  Warner  Sleigh,  for  the  prosecution,  while  the 
prisoners  were  defended  by  Mr.  Besley. 

A  curious  case  of  murder  was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice 
Hannen  at  the  end  of  this  year.  A  man  named  James 
Eogers,  a  hairdresser,  was  charged  with  murdering  his 
wife,  the  prosecution  being  conducted  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury  by  their  counsel,  Mr.  Poland  and  Mr.  Besley^ 
I  appearing  for  the  prisoner. 

Rogers  lived  with  his  family,  which  consisted  of 
his  wife,  a  daughter  of  eight  years  old,  and  a  son  of 
three.  It  appears  that  one  Sunday  they  all  went  to 
Victoria  Park  by  omnibus,  having,  on  the  journey,, 
some  refreshment.  Before  they  left  home,  husband  and 
wife  had  been  quarrelling.     On  their  return  they  had 
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some  supper  before  going  to  bed.  The  little  girl  deposed 
that  she  was  awakened  in  the  night  by  hearing  her 
mother  cry  out :  "  Eliza,  your  father  has  cut  my  throat." 
The  child  stated  that,  when  this  occurred,  daylight  was 
breaking.  She  saw  her  father  place  a  razor  on  the 
table,  after  doing  which  he  sat  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  Her  mother  ran  out  in  her  night-dress,  with 
her  throat  bleeding,  and  sat  on  the  door-mat. 

The  landlord  stated  that  he  was  aroused  by  a  noise, 
and  that  he  went  down  to  the  room  occupied  by  the 
Roofers'  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter.  He  found 
the  wounded  woman  seated  at  the  door,  and  she  said : 
"Oh,  do  help  me  ;  he  has  cut  my  throat."  The  witness 
stated  that  he  then  turned  to  the  prisoner,  whose  throat 
he  saw  was  also  bleeding,  from  what  seemed  to  be, 
however,  only  a  slight  cut.  Rogers,  pointing  to  his 
throat,  said,  "  Look  here,  what  she  has  done.  She  has 
cut  her  throat  and  mine."  The  two  were  then  con- 
veyed to  the  hospital,  the  man  in  a  cab  and  the  woman 
on  a  stretcher.  Cross-examined,  the  witness  stated  that 
Rogers  was  a  strange  man,  and  was  given  to  childish 
ways.  Apparently,  however,  he  was  fond  of  his  wife. 
It  was  a  peculiarity  of  his  that  he  would  never  go  to 
his  work  after  breakfast  unless  she  said  to  him,  "  Good 
morning."  He  also,  the  witness  added,  appeared  to  be 
fond  of  his  children.  The  house-surgeon  gave  evidence 
as  to  the  condition  in  w^hich  he  found  the  prisoner 
and  his  wife.  The  former  had  a  superficial  wound 
on  the  left  side  of  his  neck.     After  remaining  under 
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treatment  for  a  week  —  during  which  time  nothing 
strange  in  his  manner  was  observed — he  was  discharged 
cured.  The  surgeon  described  the  injuries  of  the 
woman,  and  went  on  to  say  that,  a  few  days  after 
she  sustained  them,  she  died.  When  in  articulo  mortis 
she  made  a  dying  deposition,  in  which  she  stated  the 
circumstances  under  which  she  was  attacked.  She  had 
been  in  bed,  half  asleep  and  half  awake,  with  her  baby 
on  her  arm.  She  half  raised  herself  in  order  to  move 
the  child,  and  it  was  then  that  her  husband  cut  her 
throat.  There  had  been  no  quarrel  between  them. 
Her  husband  was  sober  at  the  time ;  but  during  the 
whole  of  the  day  he  had  been  very  strange  in  his 
manner.  He  had  left  his  shop,  and  could  not  get 
any  employment,  and  she  imagined  that  this  had  preyed 
upon  his  mind. 

Mr.  Gibson,  the  well-known  surgeon  at  Newgate, 
was  called  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  who 
anticipated,  I  presume,  the  defence  I  was  about  to  set 
up.  He  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  been  brought 
to  the  gaol  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  had  remained 
there  ever  since.  He  remarked  that  the  case  had  been 
postponed  from  the  July  Sessions  at  my  request,  in 
order  that  he  might  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  state 
of  the  prisoner's  mind.  He  had  seen  Kogers  daily, 
had  frequently  conversed  with  him,  and  had  carefully 
studied  his  demeanour.  There  had  been  nothing  in 
his  conduct  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  he  was  other 
than   a  sane    man.     Mr.    Gibson   added  that  he   had 
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had  considerable  experience  of  insanity,  and  that  he 
had  shaped  his  conversation  with  special  regard  to 
the  end  he  had  in  view. 

I  obtained  the  Judge's  permission  to  call  my 
witnesses  before  addressing  the  jury.  One  of  them 
was  Rogers'  brother.  He  stated  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  very  strange  for  a  long  time  past,  seeming 
to  be  haunted  with  peculiar  fancies.  Another  of  the 
witnesses  was  a  surgeon  who  had  attended  the  prisoner 
some  two  or  three  months  before  the  sad  occurrence. 
He  stated  that  Rogers,  at  that  time,  suffered  severely 
in  consequence  of  excessive  drinking,  and  was,  indeed, 
on  the  eve  of  delirium  ti^emens.  Upon  this  evidence 
I  addressed  the  jury,  urging  that  the  prisoner  was, 
at  the  time  he  committed  the  terrible  deed,  not  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong ;  and  after 
a  somewhat  adverse  summing-up  from  the  Judge, 
Rogers  was  found  "Not  Guilty,"  on  the  ground  of 
insanity. 

Impecunious  persons  will  adopt  extraordinary 
means  to  obtain  money,  as  the  case  to  which  I  am 
about  to  refer  clearly  showed.  At  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  I,  with  Charles  Mathews  as  my  junior,  prosecuted 
a  man  named  Tuckfield,  who  was  charged  with  pre- 
ferring a  false  claim  against  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way Company  "  for  that  he  had  been  injured  in  the 
train  where  an  accident  had  occurred  at  Bishop's  Road, 
by  which  his  spine  had  been  permanently  damaged, 
and   through   which   he   had  since  become   deformed." 
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Originally  his  claim  against  the  Company  was  for 
one  thousand  pounds  damages,  but  it  had  been  subse- 
quently amended  to  one  for  two  thousand  pounds. 
An  action  for  damages  had  taken  place  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  but  Tuck  field  had  lost  the  day  ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  what  afterwards  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Company  that  I  was  instructed,, 
through  their  solicitors,  Messrs.  Burchill,  to  prosecute 
the  unsuccessful  claimant.  Tuckfield  was  accused  of 
having  committed  perjury  at  the  trial,  by  falsely  swear- 
ing that  he  was  injured  in  the  accident ;  that  he  was  in 
good  circumstances  at  the  time  ;  that  the  injuries  he 
received  had  prevented  him  from  doing  any  work ;  and 
that  he  had  been  conveyed  into  the  refreshment-room 
at  Bishop's  Road  Station  and  supplied  with  brandy.  It 
was  alleged  on  behalf  of  the  Company  that  Tuckfield  was 
not  in  the  accident  at  all ;  that,  at  the  time  it  oc- 
curred, he  was  a  man  almost  entirely  destitute  ;  and 
that  there  was  no  refreshment-room  at  Bishop's.  Road 
Station. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  called,  and  the  allega- 
tions of  the  Company  were  fairly  well  proved.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  absolutely  positive  evidence  that 
Tuckfield  had  not  been  in  the  accident,  but  witnesses 
were  called  who  proved  incontestably  that,  a  short  time 
before  it  took  place,  he  had  sustained  a  bad  fall, 
and  that  the  hump  on  his  back,  and  the  injuries  to 
his  spine,  were  results  of  that  fall.  The  case  was 
rendered  memorable  by  the  galaxy  of  medical  talent  that 
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was  called.  I  examined  Mr.  Christopher  Heath,  Mr. 
Barnard  Holt,  and  Mr.  Savory  ;  while  Dr.  Edgcome  and 
Mr.  Howard  Marsh  were  called  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 
The  trial  occupied  two  days,  and  resulted  in  a  verdict  of 
"  Guilty."  Tuckfield  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months' 
hard  labour. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HORRESCO   REFERENS. 

Appearing  as  counsel  for  one's  friends — Hawkins'  indignant  client — 
The  learned  counsel  followed  wherever  he  goes — The  persecution 
becomes  unendurable — My  advice  is  asked — We  resolve  to  bido 
our  time — The  threat :  "  I'll  have  your  life  " — We  apply  for  a 
summons — The  persecution,  comes  to  an  end — Lord  Marcus 
Beresford  charged  with  assault — I  appear  for  the  defence — An 
embarrassing  position — How  I  got  rid  of  one  of  the  Justices 
— Telegrams  from  the  course — He  did  not  ride  the  winner. 

An  advocate  is  always  interested  in  the  client  he 
represents.  I  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  I  was  ever 
in  a  case,  be  it  never  so  trivial,  in  which  I  was  not 
anxious  about  the  result.  In  my  opinion,  however, 
the  most  trying  time  for  an  advocate  is  when  he 
appears  as  counsel  for  a  friend.  I  have  been  in  this 
unpleasant  situation  on  several  occasions. 

I  was  once  counsel  for  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  when 
he  was  at  the  Bar  and  plain  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.  He 
was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  astute 
advocates  of  his  time  in  ordinary  civil  cases,  but  he 
had  the  largest   practice  in  compensation  claims. 

The  once  celebrated  and  now  defunct  Metropolitan 
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Board  of  Works  had  taken  over  certain  premises  situated 
close  to  the  site  of  the  London  Pavilion,  about  which 
so  much  has  been  heard.  The  parties  could  not  agree 
as  to  the  cost  at  which  the  premises  should  be 
acquired,  and  the  case  was  accordingly  brought  into 
Court,  Mr.  Hawkins  being  retained  as  the  leading 
counsel  for  the  owner  of  the  property.  The  latter 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  trial,  as  the 
sum  awarded  to  him  fell  far  short  of  that  to  which 
he  felt  himself  entitled ;  and  he  straightway  came  to 
the  conclusion  which  so  many  litigants  have  come  to, 
namely,  that  his  case  had  not  been  properly  attended 
to  by  his  counsel.  It  so  happened  that,  at  the  time 
the  case  came  on,  Mr.  Hawkins  had  been  more  in 
demand  than  most  leaders  of  the  Bar,  and  he  had, 
in  fact,  been  called  away  during  the  progress  of  the 
trial.  As  he  had  another  silk  gown  and  juniors  to 
support  him,  however,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  ac- 
cusation of  neglect  was  not  properly  founded.  Mr. 
Hawkins  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  opened  the  case,  been 
present  when  the  witnesses  were  called  in  support  of 
the  claim,  and  had  Cross  -  examined  those  upon  the 
other  side.  At  the  time  he  was  called  away,  all  that 
remained  for  the  second  in  command  to  do  was  to 
address  the  jury. 

When  the  award  was  given,  Mr.  Hawkins'  client 
was  simply  furious.  He  refused  to  be  comforted,  or 
to  listen  to  reason.  A  very  excitable  man,  he  bestowed 
epithets  the  reverse  of  complimentary  upon  his  counsel, 
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and  very  soon  went  almost,  if  not  entirely,  off  his 
liead. 

From  the  day  of  the  trial,  or  rather,  from  the 
moment  he  recovered  from  a  short  illness,  the  un- 
successful litigant  haunted  Hawkins  day  and  night. 
He  became  his  shadow,  his  alter  ego ;  wherever  the 
learned  counsel  went,  there  he  saw  the  form  of  his 
quondam  client.  Hawkins  at  that  time  lived  in  Cleve- 
land Row,  which  thoroughfare  his  bedroom  overlooked ; 
and  when  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  glanced  out 
of  window,  he  at  once  caught  sight  of  the  familiar 
figure.  The  man  followed  him  to  his  work,  occupied  a 
seat  in  whatever  Court  he  was  engaged  in,  and  dogged 
his  footsteps  home  in  the  evening.  If  he  walked 
abroad,  the  man  walked  abroad  behind  him ;  if  he 
took  a  cab,  the  man  followed  in  his  wake  in  another 
cab,  and  instead  of  one  vehicle  stopping  at  the  house 
in  Cleveland  Row,  two  stopped.  If,  on  putting  his 
latchkey  in  the  door,  Hawkins  turned  his  head,  there, 
sure  enough,  he  saw  the  attendant  spirit  on  the 
kerbstone. 

This  persecution  continued  for  months,  and,  ap- 
parently, the  late  owner  of  property  in  Piccadilly  Circus 
did  not  know  what  fatigue  was.  At  length,  the  learned 
counsel's  health  and  nervous  system  began  to  sujQfer, 
and  his  friend  and  colleague  on  the  Home  Circuit,  the 
Hon.  George  Denman  (now  Mr.  Justice),  had  a  con- 
versation with  me  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  under 
the  circumstances.     I  pointed  out  that  no  remedy  could 
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be  sought  at  present,  as  nothing  had  been  done  that 
was  illeofal,  and  I  advised  that  the  matter  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  some  criminal  solicitors — Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Lewis  for  preference — and  that  we  should 
wait  until  the  mysterious  individual  showed  some  signs 
of  breaking  the  peace.  "  We  shan't  have  to  wait  long, 
depend  upon  it,"  said  I  ;  and  my  words  came  true. 

About  a  fortnight  after  we  held  our  consultation, 
as  Mr.  Hawkins  was  wending  his  way  home  one 
evening,  and  just  as  he  was  reaching  the  bottom  of 
St.  James's  Street,  he  turned  round  to  smile  and  wave 
his  hand  to  an  acquaintance  passing  in  a  cab.  This 
was  too  much  for  his  tormentor,  who,  as  usual,  was 
following  behind.  Hurrying  forward,  he  exclaimed  : 
*'  You  dare  laugh  at  me,  you  scoundrel,  whom  you've 
ruined !  I'll  have  your  life !  I'll  have  your  life ! " 
saying  which,  he  turned  and  vanished. 

This  was  enough.  He  had  committed  a  criminal 
offence  in  uttering  the  threat.  The  next  day  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Lewis  were  informed  of  what  had  taken  place, 
and  I  was  instructed  to  apply  for  a  summons  against 
the  man,  at  the.  Westminster  Police  Court.  This  I 
did,  and  my  application  was  successful.  The  hearing 
was  fixed  for  a  day  and  an  hour  in  the  following  week 
that  suited  the  convenience  of  Mr.  Hawkins. 

The  case  duly  came  on,  I  appearing  for  the  pro- 
secutor, and  the  accused  being  defended  by  a  solicitor. 
I  was  no  novice  at  my  profession,  but,  strangely  enough, 
I  never  before  felt  so  nervous  in  examining  a  witness 
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as  I  did  while  putting  a  few  necessary  questions  t6 
my  client.  Another  singular  circumstance  was  that 
he,  who  ought  to  have  been  a  scientific  witness,  was 
about  the  worst  I  ever  had  on  my  hands.  Instead  of 
giving  simple  answers  to  the  questions,  he  did  what  coun- 
sel and  Judges  always  scold  witnesses  for  doing — he  made 
statements.  However,  in  the  end,  the  magistrate  ordered 
the  accused  to  find  two  sureties  in  £200  each,  and  himself 
in  £400,  to  keep  the  peace  towards  the  prosecutor 
and  all  Her  Majesty's  liege  subjects.  He  was  some  few 
days  in  finding  the  required  sureties ;  and  whether  or 
no  the  short  term  of  imprisonment  he  had  consequently 
to  endure  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  his  temperament, 
I  cannot  say,  but  this  much  is  certain — my  learned 
friend  and  client  never  saw  or  heard  of  him  ao-ain. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  counsel  for  my  good 
and  valued  friend,  Lord  Marcus  Beresford ;  and,  before 
I  relate  the  experience,  I  may  state,  as  a  coincidence, 
that  he  and  the  subject  of  the  story  I  have  just  told, 
were  two  of  those  who  were  unremitting  in  their  kindly 
attentions  to  me  in  the  misfortune  that  befell  me  in 
1886. 

Lord  Marcus,  when  a  young  man,  had  been 
financially  embroiled  with  a  solicitor  living  in  a  street 
adjoining  Piccadilly.  Walking  from  the  Park  one 
day,  with  an  intimate  friend  —  I  think  it  was  Lord 
Charles  Kerr — it  suddenly  struck  him  that  he  would 
pay  a  visit  to  the  attorney,  and  give  him  a  piece  of 
his   mind.      Unfortunately,    he   gave    him    something 
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more.  He  was  duly  ushered  upstairs  into  the  solicitor's 
private  room  ;  some  conversation  took  place ;  words 
soon  began  to  run  very  high  ;  and,  in  the  end,  violence 
was  resorted  to,  the  solicitor  receiving  a  good  deal 
more  than  he  cared  for. 

A  summons  was  applied  for  against  Lord  Marcus, 
and  it  was  heard  at  Marlborough  Street  Police  Court, 
I  appearing  as  counsel  for  the  accused.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  take  his  trial  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions. 
When  the  case  came  on,  I  again  appeared  for  my 
friend.  Before  the  proceedings  commenced  it  was 
suggested  by  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  that 
matters  might  be  adjusted  if  a  suitable  apology  were 
made.  The  terms  of  an  apology  were  submitted  to 
ns,  but  they  were  of  so  humiliating  a  character  that 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  accept  them.  The  situation 
was  not  a  pleasant  one.  Knowing,  as  I  did,  how  the 
Court  would  probably  be  constituted,  I  recognised  that 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  a  verdict.  The  charges 
were  ''  assault  occasioning  actual  bodily  harm,  and 
common  assault."  Now,  all  that  the  most  sanguine 
advocate  could  hope  for  was  that  the  charge  would 
be  reduced  only  to  the  latter  count ;  and  then  came 
the  question,  what  would  be  the  sentence  ? 

The  defendant  said  that  he  placed  himself  entirely 
in  my  hands.  He,  however,  made  me  promise  that 
my  action  on  his  behalf  should  be  the  same  as  though 
I,  myself,  were  personally  concerned.  The  trial  com- 
menced,   a    weight    of    responsibility    being    on    my 
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shoulders   that   I   hope    I   never   again    shall   have   to* 
bear. 

A  number  of  magistrates  sat  on  the  Bench,  the 
chairman  being  the  Assistant-Judge,  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Peter  Ecllin.  I  may  here  mention  that,  though  the 
Assistant- Judge  has  actually  to  try  the  case,  sum  up,. 
etc.,  he  is  only  the  legal  assessor  to  the  Court.  In 
questions  of  punishment,  as  in  appeals  to  quarter 
sessions,  each  magistrate  has  a  vote. 

At  the  time  of  the  trial,  the  Liverpool  Eaces  were 
on,  and  my  client  was  running  a  horse  in  almost 
every  event.  On  the  following  day  the  "  Grand 
National"  was  to  take  place,  and  in  that  race  Lord 
Marcus  was,  himself,  to  ride  one  of  his  horses, 
"  Chimney  Sweep,"  which  was  either  first  or  second 
favourite. 

His  lordship  took  his  place  in  the  dock  with  the 
cheerful  air  and  the  winning  smile  peculiar  to  him, 
and  when,  in  a  frank,  hearty  tone  of  voice,  he  pleaded 
"Not  Guilty,"  he  was,  to  all  appearances,  certainly  a 
far  happier  man  than  his  poor  counsel. 

As  the  case  proceeded,  the  usher  handed  to  me  a 
number  of  telegrams,  which  I,  being  too  busy  to  open, 
put  on  one  side.  My  seat  was  very  close  to  the  dock, 
and  as  I  was  proceeding  with  my  task,  my  friend 
and  client  plucked  at  my  gown,  and  whispered  :  "If 
you  haven't  got  time  to  open  them,  give  them  to  me. 
They  are  from  the  course.  I  told  Jones,  my  trainer,  to 
wire  to  you,  as  I  did  not  know  whether,  if  he  wired  to- 
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me,  I  should  Le  allowed  to  have  the  messages."  At 
that  moment  I  was  cross-examining  the  prosecutor,  but 
I  managed  in  between  the  questions,  and  while  documents 
were  being  produced,  to  find  time  to  open  the  telegrams. 
The  first  one  I  opened  stated  that  "  Woodcock "  was 
first,  some  other  horse  second,  and  another  third.  I 
whispered  this  intelligence  to  the  occupant  of  the  dock, 
who  replied  :  '"  Woodcock ' !  That's  all  right — that's 
mine."  And  the  same  proceeding  was  several  times 
repeated  during  the  trial.  Sometimes  my  client  was 
successful,  and  sometimes  he  was  not. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Padwick,  who  will  be  well  known 
by  reputation  to  most  of  my  readers,  was  a  magistrate 
for  the  County  of  Middlesex ;  and,  considering  it  was 
he  who  had  found  the  money  for  the  prosecutor  to  lend  (it 
was  an  instance  of  the  jackal  and  the  lion),  he  certainly 
did  not  show  very  good  taste  in  coming  to  occupy  a 
seat  on  the  Bench  while  this  case  was  being  heard.  I 
confess  that  his  presence  angered  me  pretty  considerably. 
When  I  was  questioning  the  prosecutor,  in  cross- 
examination,  as  to  his  financial  transactions  —  the 
enormous  percentage  he  had  received,  etc. — he  looked 
up  to  where  Padwick  was  sitting  on  the  Bench.  Not 
being  able  to  resist  the  temptation,  I  slipped  in  the 
observation  :  "  You  need  not  look  up  there,  sir ;  I  am 
quite  sure  there  is  no  one  sitting  there  who  would 
countenance  such  proceedings  as  you  have  admitted 
being  a  party  to ;"  and,  within  a  minute  or  two,  Padwick 

left  the  Court. 
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Of  course  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  justify  a 
breach  of  peace.  I  laboured  tremendously  hard ;  but 
the  Judge,  in  his  summing-up,  very  properly  directed  the 
jury  that  there  could  be,  legally,  no  answer  to  the 
charge  of  assault.  The  jury,  I  am  sure,  would  have 
returned  a  favourable  verdict  if  they  had  been  able,  but 
the  Judge  would  not  let  them,  and,  evidently  much 
against  the  grain,  they  ultimately  found  my  client 
guilty  of  common  assault,  adding,  however,  the  strongest 
possible  recommendation  to  mercy. 

The  justices  retired  to  their  room  with  the  Judge,  to 
consider  the  sentence.  They  were  absent  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  this  was  about  the  worst  half-hour  I  ever 
spent  in  my  life.  I  certainly  could  not  go  to  prison 
for  my  friend,  and  I  much  more  certainly  could  not  ride 
"  Chimney  Sweep  "  for  him  on  the  morrow ;  therefore  I 
felt  inconsolable.  His  lordship  himself  never  lost  his 
pluck — no  Beresford  ever  did — or  his  high  spirits.  All 
that  he  said  to  me  was  :  "  I  shall  never  forget,  my  dear 
fellow,  what  you  have  done  for  me ;  but  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  not  ride  the  winner  to-morrow  ; "  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  my  countenance  was  the  reverse  of  reassuring. 

At  last  the  justices  reassembled.  There  had 
evidently  been  a  tremendous  difference  of  opinion 
among  them.  As  they  were  taking  their  seats  on  the 
Bench,  I  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  them  who  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  an  excellent  magistrate,  and 
one  of  the  kindliest  of  men,  but  whose  name  I  will  not 
mention.     I  knew  at  once  that  all  was  well.    The  Judge, 
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after  reading  the  defendant  a  long  lecture  and  fining 
him  £100,  said  that  he,  himself,  had  been  in  favour  of 
sending  him  to  prison,  but  that,  by  a  very  slender  ma- 
jority, the  Bench  had  decided  upon  a  milder  sentence. 

Lord  Marcus  Beresford  travelled  down  to  Liverpool 
that  night.  He  was  right  in  his  prediction  that  he 
would  not  ride  the  winner  on  the  following  day,  for 
"Chimney  Sweep"  was  beaten  by  ** Austerlitz,"  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hobson,  owners  up. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LAUDATUR   AB   HIS   CULPATUR   AB   ILLIS. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  manifesto — The  Straits  of  Malacca — I  resolve  to 
hear  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  speak — A  political  meeting 
at  Blackheath  in  the  pouring  rain — I  am  recognised  by  the 
roughs — They  make  a  passage  for  me  through  the  crowd — The 
Premier's  refreshment — A  magnificent  oration — Mr.  Disraeli 
dines  at  the  farmers'  ordinary- — His  deaf  and  stupid  neighbour — 
"  'E  be  roight,  'e  be  alius  roight " — The  speech  at  the  Corn 
Exchange. 

During  my  career  I  never  meddled  much  in  politics, 
and  in  point  of  fact  never  went  within  the  portals  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  one  occasion,  however,  I 
gave  myself  the  treat  of  listening  to  two  important 
political  speeches,  under  circumstances  that  I  am  about 
to  describe. 

In  January,  1874,  Mr.  Gladstone  issued  a  manifesto 
stating  that,  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  been 
defeated  on  the  Irish  Education  question,  they  had 
placed  their  resignations  ia  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign. 
Mr.  Disraeli — continued  the  manifesto — had  stated  his 
inability  to  govern  in  the  existing  Parliament,  and  had 
declined  to  fill  the  void ;  therefore  a  dissolution  was 
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•about  to  take  place.  A  counter-manifesto  then 
appeared  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  referred  in  the  docu- 
ment to  the  question  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  This 
was  certainly  not  a  very  interesting  question  on  which 
to  go  to  the  country.  As  I  write  I  recall  to  mind  this 
■couplet  that  was  written  during  the  electoral  contest : 

If  you  give  the  poor  man  his  beer  and  his  'bacea, 
He  won't  care  a  d for  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

In  his  manifesto,  Mr.  Disraeli  said  :  "  By  an  act 
of  folly  or  of  ignorance  rarely  equalled,  the  present 
Ministers  relinquished  a  Treaty  which  secured  us  the 
freedom  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  for  our  trade  with 
China  and  Japan,  and  they,  at  the  same  time,  by  enter- 
ing, in  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  into  those  '  equivocal 
niggling  engagements '  which  the  Prime  Minister  now 
deprecates,  involved  us  in  the  Ashantee  War.  The 
honour  of  the  country  now  requires  that  we  should 
prosecute  that  war  with  the  vigour  necessary  to  en- 
sure success,  but,  when  that  honour  is  vindicated,  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  inquire  by  what 
means  we  w^ere  led  into  a  costly  and  destructive  contest 
which  neither  Parliament  nor  the  country  has  ever 
sanctioned,  and  of  the  necessity  or  justice  of  which, 
in  its  origin,  they  have  not  been  made  aware." 

I  had  read  what  I  may  term  the  declaration  in 
the  action,  namely,  the  charge  uttered  by  Mr.  Disraeli ; 
and  I  now  learnt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  about  to 
plead,  tliat  is,  to  give  his  answer  to  the  charge  made 
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against  him.  It  had  been  arranged,  indeed,  that  he 
was  to  address  his  Greenwich  constituents,  at  Black- 
heath,  on  the  following  Wednesday.  I  was  in  very 
heavy  business  at  the  time,  but,  on  the  Tuesday 
evening,  I  told  my  clerk  that  I  would  take  no  briefs 
for  the  morrow,  as  I  had  a  private  engagement.  Having 
heard,  too,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  to  address  the  electors 
of  Buckinghamshire,  at  Aylesbury,  on  the  Saturday, 
I  also  informed  my  clerk  that  I  could  not  take  any 
business  for  that  day  either.  I  resolved,  indeed,  to 
go  and  hear  these  two  great  men  speak,  an  experience 
I  had  not  previously  enjoyed. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  I  took  the  train  from 
Charing  Cross,  and  proceeded  to  Blackheath.  What 
an  afternoon  it  was !  Eain  fell  incessantly,  and  the 
weather  was  cold  and  raw.  I  suppose  there  could 
not  have  been  a  worse  afternoon  for  an  open-air 
demonstration.  Well  wrapped  up  in  a  mackintosh, 
and  with  a  pot  hat  on,  I  resolved  to  defy  the  elements. 
I  could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  great 
orator,  for  whom,  though  I  entirely  disagreed  with 
his  opinions,  I  had  the  greatest  admiration,  on  account 
of  his  powers  of  endurance,  his  pluck,  his  energy,  and 
his  unrivalled  genius. 

There  was  an  enormous  concourse  of  people  on 
Blackheath.  I  was  at  once  recognised  by  a  number 
of  persons ;  and  indeed  I  am  afraid  that  there  are  few 
among  the  rougher  order  with  whom  my  appearance 
is  not  familiar.     Nudges  passed  round,  and,  in  a  little 
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while,  a  gangway  was  cleared  for  me  through  the  crowd. 
I  walked  forward,  and,  in  a  little  while,  found  myself 
almost  touching  the  wheels  of  the  great  waggon  from 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  deliver  his  oration.  Two 
minutes  later,  a  carriage  drove  up  containing  the 
Premier  and  his  wife.  The  grand  old  statesman  was 
drenched  with  rain,  but  his  ardour  was  clearly  in  no 
wise  damped.  A  second  gangway  having  been  cleared 
throuirh  the  crowd,  the  distino;uished  visitors  made 
their  way  to  the  vehicle,  which  they  ascended  by 
means  of  a  rough  flight  of  steps. 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  the  scene.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  and  a 
tremendous  ovation  was  accorded  him.  Shortly  after  he 
had  taken  his  seat  in  the  vehicle,  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
great-coat  pocket  and  produced  an  article  that  closely 
resembled  those  wooden  pomade  pots  that  are  so  often 
seen  upon  the  dressing-table.  Having  unscrewed  the 
top  he  took  out  from  the  wooden  case  a  glass  vessel 
containing  a  yellow  liquid,  in  appearance  not  unlike  egg 
and  sherry.  This  he  proceeded  to  drink,  and,  as  he  did 
so,  I  overheard  some  amusing  remarks  pass  between  two 
rough-looking  customers  standing  by  my  side.  One  of 
them  said,  "What  is  that.  Bill?  What's  he  taking 
there  ? "  "  Don't  you  know  ? "  was  the  reply ;  "  why,  it's 
some  of  the  butter  he  intends  to  spit  out  presently." 

An  extraordinary  efifect  was  produced  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  began  to  speak.  That  great  crowd  of  many 
thousands   became,    on   the   instant,  profoundly  silent. 
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You   actually   miglit   have   heard    tlie    proverbial   pin 
drop. 

I  had  come  to  Blackheath  strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  speaker's  opinions.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  should  disagree  with  everything  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  said.  What  judges  are  we  of  ourselves  ! 
The  reverse  of  what  I  had  expected  took  place.  I  had 
heard  all  the  finest  orators  of  the  day  in  my  profession, 
and  I  had  heard  many  great  speakers  hold  forth  from 
the  hustings  ;  but  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life, 
had  I  listened  to  a  speech  that  carried  me  away  so 
completely  as  the  one  Mr.  Gladstone  now  delivered.  I 
had  been  very  anxious  to  hear  what  he  would  say  about 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  arguments  he  employed 
on  that  subject  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  me  than 
anything  else  in  his  oration.     He  said  : 

"Mr.  Disraeli  has  himself  selected  the  scene  of  action 
with  respect  to  foreign  policy.  He  has  gone  to  a  very 
remote  part  of  the  globe;  one,  indeed,  that  is  almost 
as  far  off  as  the  kingdom  of  Brobdingnag.  He  carries 
us  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  He  says  he  is  astonished 
at  our  ignorance  and  our  folly  in  giving  up  our  rights 
in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  by  doing  which  we  have 
compromised  the  safety  of  our  commerce  with  China 
and  Japan.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  must  detain  you  a 
few  minutes  upon  this  point,  although  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  do  not  sound  like  a  very  promising  subject. 
I  am  mistaken,  however,  if  you  do  not  find  that  it 
is  not  wholly  devoid  of  interest.     In  the  first  place,  I 
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must  ol)serve  that  tlie  transaction  wLicli  Mr.  Disraeli 
Llames  on  our  part  was  a  transaction  of  the  year  1871; 
and  he  has  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  durino^  the 
Sessions  of  1872  and  1873,  and  has  entirely  forgotten 
his  duty  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca  !  And  what  has 
happened  now  to  rouse  him  from  his  insensibility  ?  An 
article  has  l)een  published  in  Frasers  Magazine  bring- 
ing all  manner  of  charges  against  the  Government,  and 
greatly  enlightening  the  mind  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  That 
article  I  looked  at  to-day.  I  find  it  is  written  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bowles ;  and  I  am  greatly 
mistaken  if  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  find  on  this  occasion 
that  those  who  play  at  bowls  must  expect  to  meet 
with  rubbers.  Let  me  give  you  a  short  statement  of 
the  case.  Mr.  Disraeli  says  that  we  had  a  treaty 
securing  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  for  our 
trade  to  China  and  Japan.  We  had  no  such  treaty. 
We  had  a  treaty  with  Holland  which  gave  to  England 
the  exclusive  title  to  frame  treaties,  and  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  Island  of  Sumatra  (which  forms  the 
other  side  of  the  Islands  of  Malaysia),  and  with  all  the 
neighbouring  islands ;  but  that  gave  no  security  what- 
ever for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 
That  treaty  was  dated  in  1834,  and  I  am  not  now  going 
to  discuss  it ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  if  there  is  danger  of  the  freedom  of  navigation 
being  interrupted  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  it  is  likely 
that  that  interruption  will  occur  where  the  Strait  is 
narrowest.      The  Strait  is   narrowest   at   that   part   of 
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Sumatra  which  is  occupied  by  the  kingdom  of  Siak. 
Well,  there  was  a  time  of  danger,  perhaps,  but  when 
w^as  the  treaty  made?  It  was  made  in  1858,  when 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  in  office.  ...  It  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary state  of  things  when  the  head  of  a  party 
is  so  destitute  of  points  to  make  against  the  Govern- 
ment,— though  he  has,  I  must  say,  as  ingenious  a  brain 
out  of  which  to  spin  them  as  any  man  who  ever  occupied 
that  or  any  other  position, — that  he  has  to  travel  all 
the  way  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to  find  one,  and 
that  he  manufactures  his  charge  out  of  an  act  which 
is  not  a  bad  act,  but  a  good  act,  and  an  act  which 
was  not  done  by  the  Government,  but  done  by  the 
colleague  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  Government  to  which 
he  belonged.  .  .  .  And  so  I  will  leave  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  for  the  present  floundering  and  founder- 
ing in  the  Straits  of  Malacca." 

The  peroration  was  extraordinarily  good,  and  I 
confess  that  the  magician's  power  had  succeeded,  and 
that,  as  I  walked  away  from  Blackheath,  my  political 
opinions,  at  all  events  with  regard  to  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  had  undergone  a  complete  change.  It  was 
the  genuine  and  earnest  character  of  the  speech,  that 
had  struck  me  particularly.  It  was  real ;  and  in  my 
small  way  at  the  Bar  I  have  always  found  that  to 
succeed  in  speaking  one  must  feel,  or  appear  to  feel, 
what  one  utters.  No  doubt  I  shall  always  be  antago- 
nistic to  the  present  programme  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but 
I  shall  never  forget  the  Blackheath  speech,  and  shall 
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never  regard  the  deliverer  of  it  with  anything  but 
genuine  admiration  and  respect,  as  the  greatest  living 
<yenius  of  the  ao^e. 

On  the  following  Saturday  I  proceeded  to  Aylesbury 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mr.  Disraeli.  I  had  written 
to  my  friend,  Mr.  Montagu  Corry  (Lord  Rowton) — who 
had  been  a  junior  with  me  on  the  Oxford  Circuit — 
to  arrange  that  a  good  seat  should  be  secured  for  me. 
On  arriving  at  the  county  town  of  Buckinghamshire  I 
found  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  before  delivering  his  speech, 
intended,  as  was  his  custom  on  such  occasions,  to  dine 
at  the  farmers'  ordinary.  My  good  friend  had  secured 
an  excellent  place  for  me  at  table,  almost  opposite  to 
that  occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The 
gathering  was  a  curious  one.  All  the  farmers  of  the 
district  were  present,  and  the  food  of  the  ordinary  had 
been  arranged  evidently  to  meet  their  tastes.  Mr. 
Disraeli  occupied  the  chair,  and  on  either  side  of  him 
sat  an  elderly  farmer.  One  of  them  was  very  deaf, 
but  the  statesman,  by  shouting  in  the  old  man's  ear, 
made  himself,  at  any  rate,  partially  heard.  It  was 
astonishing  to  notice  how  fluently  Mr.  Disraeli  dis- 
coursed to  his  two  companions  about  geese,  cows, 
agricultural  implements,  and  the  like.  Needless  to  say 
that  both  the  farmers  listened  with  rapt  attention,  and 
were,  throughout  the  meal,  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
delight.  The  conversation,  I  must  confess,  fairly 
astounded  me.  Where  on  earth,  I  asked  myself,  could 
Mr.  Disraeli  have  picked  up  all  his  agricultural  know- 
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ledge  ?  He  must,  I  concluded,  have  crammed  for  the 
part ;  and  I  really  am  inclined  still  to  believe  that  my 
conclusion  was  correct.  The  dinner  passed  off  in  the 
usual  way,  and  with  the  customary  speeches.  The 
more  intelligent  of  the  two  farmers  proposed  the  health 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  made  a  very  telling  speech  in 
response.  All  the  right  things  were  said,  and  not  a 
word  was  uttered  above  the  heads  of  the  company* 
While  he  was  speaking  I  asked  myself :  Can  this  be  the 
author  of  "Lothair"  ? 

The  dinner  over,  an  hour's  interval  took  place 
before  Mr.  Disraeli  delivered  his  speech  in  the  Corn 
Exchange.  I  utilised  the  time  by  strolling  down  intO' 
the  market-place,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  outside 
the  principal  public-house,  I  came  across  the  deaf 
farmer  who  had  sat  at  table  next  to  the  leader  of 
.the  Opposition.  I  had  a  tolerably  good  voice  in  those 
days,  and  could  shout  as  well  as  most  men.  Getting^ 
therefore  into  conversation  with  this  individual,  I 
quickly  learnt  that  not  half  of  the  great  man's 
remarks  had  been  understood  by  him.  He  kept 
repeating :  "  'E  be  roight,  'e  be  alius  roight.  Oi  and 
moine  'as  allers  voted  for  'im  ever  since  'e  came  into 
these  parts,  and  we  alius  shall  do  so  as  long  as  'e 
is  here,  to  our  dying  day."  No  doubt  indeed,  Mr» 
Disraeli  was  a  great  favourite  in  Bucks. 

The  hour  having  elapsed,  I  proceeded  to  the  Corn 
Exchange,  and  was  accommodated  with  an  excellent 
seat   on   the   platform,    not    twenty   yards    from    the 
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orator.  I  had  anticipated  a  real  treat,  and  was  not 
disappointed.  It  was  a  magnificent  oration.  Never 
before  had  I  seen  any  one  so  quick  at  repartee.  One 
or  two  persons  endeavoured  to  disturb  the  meeting 
by  interposing  exclamations.  He  was  down  on  them, 
quick  as  lightning,  and  insisted  upon  knowing  what 
they  had  to  observe.  No  sooner  had  they  finished  their 
little  say  than  he  fired  off"  a  splendid  answer,  and  they 
were  crushed.  In  fact,  in  the  art  of  oratory  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  simply  perfect.  He  gave  his  version 
about  the  Straits  of  Malacca  (but  seemed  to  avoid 
all  argument),  and  shot  straight  off  into  matters  more 
congenial  to  the  tastes  of  his  audience. 

Having  heard  the  speech,  I  asked  myself:  Is  all 
this  genius,  or  is  it  consummate  tact  ?  and,  without 
a  moment's  further  thought,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  an  exquisite  combination  of  both.  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  enormous  natural  ability,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  men,  and  marvellous  savoir-faire :  and 
this  was  the  combination  which  had  helped  him  to 
wrestle  successfully  with  the  great  difficulties  that 
impeded  his  progress  at  the  commencement  of  his 
public  career ;  which  had  made  him  dominant  over  a  set 
of  politicians  who  at  first  would  have  him  not ;  and 
which,  eventually,  had  constituted  him  the  brilliant 
leader  of  that  great  Conservative  party  to  which,  as 
a  very  humble  individual,  I  have  always  had  the  honour 
to  belong. 
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A  necessary  rule — The  murder  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol — Count  Henry 
de  Tourville — The  class  by  whom  he  was  feted — A  crowd  of 
ladies  in  Court — ^De  Tourville's  wealthy  wife — How  he  accounted 
for  her  disappearance — A  circumstantial  narrative — A  different 
account  given  in  a  letter — Further  inconsistencies — Searching 
for  the  body — Explaining  away  the  blood-stains — The  swollen 
fingers — Theory  of  the  prosecution — De  Toiirville  committed 
to  the  House  of  Detention — He  is  subsequently  conveyed  to  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  and  found  guilty — Specimens  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him. 

I  ALWAYS  made  it  a  rule  never  to  see  anybody  on 
business  at  my  private  bouse,  and  a  very  necessary 
rule  it  was  ;  for  bad  I  allowed  my  clients  to  intrude  upon 
my  privacy,  I  sbould  never  bave  bad  a  quiet  moment. 
Tbere  is,  bowever,  no  rule  witbout  an  exception. 

In  tbe  November  of  1876 — wben  we  were  living  at 
44,  Upper  Brook  Street — after  attending  a  dinner-party 
one  nigbt  witb  my  wife,  I  returned  bome  at  about  eleven 
■o'clock.  A  servant  stated  that  a  gentleman  was  waiting 
for  me  upstairs,  wbere  be  bad  been  since  nine  o'clock. 
In  obedience  to  ordets  tbe  servant  bad  told  bim  tbat, 
if  be  came  on  a  matter  of  business,  be  could  not  see 
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me,  but  must  go  to  my  chambers  on  tlie  following 
morning.  He,  however,  had  refused  to  leave  the  house, 
saying :  "  Mr.  "Williams  will  perfectly  well  understand 
why  I  have  waited." 

I  proceeded  to  my  study,  and  there  found  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Turner,  a  member  of  a  firm  of 
solicitors  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  After  profusely  apologising 
for  his  intrusion,  he  declared  that  the  matter  on  which 
he  had  come  was  one  of  life  or  death.  He  explained 
that  a  client  of  his.  Count  Henry  de  Tourville,  had 
been  taken  into  custody  that  evening  upon  an  extra- 
dition warrant,  and  charged  with  having  murdered 
his  wife  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

De  Tourville,  it  appeared,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
fortune,  and  was  well  known  in  London  society.  He 
had  resided  in  London  at  diflferent  periods,  and 
owned  a  house  at  Craven  Hill,  Hyde  Park.  The 
excellent  dinners  he  had  given  there  had  made  him 
famous,  and  he  had  been  taken  up  by  the  Jamrachs  of 
this  life,  who  are  so  fond  of  introducing  to  their  friends 
those  whom  they  are  pleased  to  term  "  distinguished 
foreigners."  He  had  been  made  much  of  by  those 
persons  who,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  manage  to  screw 
their  way  into  the  receptions  at  the  Foreign  Office  and 
elsewhere,  who  are  very  uncomfortable  while  the 
functions  last,  and  whose  wives  think  that  they  are 
thenceforth  privileged  to  talk  of  that  "sweet  Mrs. 
•Gladstone  "  or  that  "  dear  Lady  Salisbury." 

But  I  am  digressing.     De  Tourville,  on  the  morning 
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following  the  visit  of  Mr.  Turner,  duly  appeared 
before  Mr.  Vaughan  at  Bow  Street.  The  accused  was- 
a  man  who  might  be  any  age  between  forty  and 
sixty,  and  his  hair,  moustache,  and  other  hirsute 
appendages  were  of  a  glossy  blackness  that  was 
suggestive  of  meretricious  applications.  He  was  some- 
what showily  dressed,  and  had  on  an  open-worked  shirt, 
decorated  with  handsome  studs.  Altogether,  De  Tour- 
ville  was  certainly  not  a  very  prepossessing-looking 
person. 

He  was  charged  with  murdering  his  wife  Madeline 
(formerly  Mrs.  Miller),  by  pushing  her  over  a  precipice 
in  the  Stelvio  Pass  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  in  the 
previous  July.  There  were  a  good  many  ladies 
amongst  the  audience  in  Court.  They  are  fond  of 
curiosities,  and  the  Count  had  been  a  very  great  favourite 
among  them. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  marriage 
between  the  prisoner  and  Mrs.  Miller — who,  by-the-bye, 
possessed  a  considerable  fortune — had  taken  place  in 
London  on  November  11th,  1875.  The  lady  had  been 
living  in  Southwick  Crescent,  Hyde  Park,  and  De 
Tourville  had  occupied  a  small  mansion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. After  the  ceremony,  they  travelled  abroad, 
having  as  their  sole  companion  a  lady's-maid.  Among 
other  places  they  visited  was  Spondinig,  and  they  put 
up  at  the  hotel  there. 

On  Sunday,  July  16th,  the  husband  and  wife  set 
off  alone  for  Ferdinandhohe.     At  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
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De  Tourville  returned  alone,  and  stated  that  the  lady 
had  fallen  down  the  side  of  a  mountain,  that  she  had 
injured  her  forehead,  and  that  he  had  left  her  leaning 
against  a  tree,  bleeding  from  the  right  temple.  He 
said  that  she  was  conscious,  and  that  he  had  explained 
to  her  that  he  was  going  oflf  to  fetch  assistance.  With 
that  end  in  view,  he  said,  he  set  out,  but  lost  his 
way,  and  eventually  returned  to  the  spot  from  which 
he  had  started.  He  now  found  his  wife  dead,  though 
she  was  not  lying  where  he  had  left  her.  Apparently, 
he  added,  she  had  risen  with  the  intention  of  walking 
away,  but  had  fallen  down  a  second  time,  and,  being 
very  stout  and  full-blooded,  had  become  giddy  and 
dazed,  in  consequence  of  which  she  had  fallen  again 
and  again  down  the  slope. 

The  landlord  of  the  hotel  deposed  that,  in  the 
morning,  the  prisoner  had  been  very  anxious  to  procure 
a  carriage  that  would  only  hold  two,  and  had  explained 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  not  going  to  take  the 
lady's-maid  with  them.  Before  starting,  he  had 
arranged  that  supper  should  be  ready  for  them  both 
at  eight  o'clock. 

It  was  proved  that,  before  the  prisoner  left  the 
Austrian  Tyrol  for  London,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
friend  of  the  deceased,  one  of  the  trustees  of  her 
marriage  settlement.  I  may  here  mention  that  her 
property  amounted  to  a  sum  of  £65,800.  The  letter 
commenced  with  an  expression  of  the  great  grief  that 
the  prisoner  experienced  at  having   to   announce   the 
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death  of  liis  "  dear  wife/'  and  went  on  to  explain  that, 
while  taking  carriage- exercise  in  the  Pass,  enjoying 
the  splendid  mountain  scenery,  she  became  extremely 
nervous  and  frightened,  especially  when  the  horse  turned 
a  sharp  corner  of  the  road,  when  she  expressed  a  wish 
to  proceed  on  foot.  While  walking  along — the  letter 
continued — his  poor  wife  went  too  near  a  ravine,  fell 
over,  and  lost  her  life.  The  writer  added  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  visit  a  sick  relation  in  Normandy, 
or  would  have  written  sooner ;  that  a  priest  had 
refused  to  have  the  body  buried  in  a  cemetery,  as 
the  deceased  was  a  Protestant ;  and  that  his  wife's 
corpse  had  therefore  been  placed  temporarily  in  a 
garden.  An  invitation  was  conveyed  to  the  trustees 
to  visit  the  scene  of  death,  and  the  prisoner  went  on 
to  say  that  the  medical  man  who  made  a  post  mortem 
examination  had  stated,  at  the  inquest,  that  a  tumour 
had  formed  in  the  deceased's  stomach,  that  she  would 
have  been  a  great  sufferer,  and  that  she  could  not 
have  lived  more  than  two  or  three  years. 

The  trustee  to  whom  this  letter  was  written,  Mr. 
Wilding,  deposed  that,  at  De  Tourville's  request,  he  had 
called  upon  him  at  Craven  Hill,  on  the  12th  of 
September,  and  that  the  accused  then  gave  an 
account  of  the  calamity  that  differed  materially  from 
the  one  given  in  the  letter.  At  this  interview  De 
Tourville  said  that  the  death  of  his  wife  was  very 
sad  indeed,  and  worse  than  he  had  supposed,  as  it 
was  a  case  of  suicide.     He  went  on  to   explain   that 
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she  threw  herself  off  the  road  and  fell  some  distance ; 
that  he  went  down  after  her  and  found  her  scarcely 
injured ;  that  he  tried  to  persuade  her  to  accompany 
him  back  to  the  road,  but  that,  after  proceeding  a 
short  distance,  she  said  she  could  walk  no  further,  and 
sat  down,  promising  to  wait  till  he  returned  with 
assistance ;  that  before  he  had  proceeded  many  paces 
he  looked  back,  and  saw  that  she  had  again  thrown 
herself  down  the  slope ;  that  he  went  back  to  her, 
and,  after  reproving  her  for  her  wickedness,  wiped 
her  head  with  his  handkerchief,  and  told  her  that 
he  would  go  for  assistance,  as  she  would  otherwise 
bleed  to  death  ;  that  he  then  proceeded  to  Trefoj,  and 
returned  with  assistance ;  that  he  and  his  companions, 
after  a  long  search,  discovered  her  dead  body  much, 
lower  down  the  slope,  close  to  a  rivulet. 

Mr.  Wilding  stated  that,  after  all  the  other  legacies 
had  been  paid,  there  would  be  a  sum  coming  to  De 
Tourville,  by  his  wife's  death,  of  about  £38,000. 

It  transpired  that,  before  leaving  the  Tyrol,  De 
Tourville  had  been  interrogated  before  the  district- 
judge,  and  discharged.  Owing,  however,  to  the  discovery 
of  fresh  evidence — a  copy  of  which  had  been  forwarded 
to  this  country — his  extradition  had  been  demanded. 

It  was  proved,  inter  alia,  that,  when  the  prisoner 
had  given  the  alarm,  and  returned  with  assistance  from 
Trefoj,  he  remained  in  the  carriage  until  every  article 
of  his  wife's  dress  and  jewellery  was  brought  to  him. 
First  of  all  her  bonnet  was  discovered.     It  was  picked 
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up  some  twelve  feet  below  the  roadway,  covered  with 
blood.  The  searchers  next  came  upon  her  handkerchief, 
one  of  her  cuffs,  and  a  blue  silk  collar,  the  last-named 
being  also  stained  with  gore.  A  trail  of  blood  was 
followed  down  into  the  valley,  where,  in  an  open  and 
level  place,  the  body  was  discovered.  The  ground  there 
was  covered  with  grass  and  raspberry  plants.  It  was 
noticed  that,  across  the  turf,  there  was  a  track  eighteen 
inches  in  width.  This  could  not  have  been  caused  by 
the  deceased  having  rolled  down  from  above.  It 
indicated,  rather,  that  she  had  been  dragged  down.  Close 
to  this  track  was  the  stick  of  a  sunshade,  and  it  was 
proved  that  such  an  article  had  been  in  the  carriage 
when  the  pair  left  the  hotel.  These  and  other  circum- 
stances seemed  to  point  conclusively  to  a  struggle  having 
taken  place,  and  to  a  great  degree  of  violence  having 
been  used  towards  the  unhappy  lady.  Among  the  other 
things  found  near  the  spot  where  the  body  was  lying, 
was  an  ear-pendant. 

It  was  proved  that,  upon  De  Tourville's  return  to  the 
hotel,  it  was  seen  that  there  were  marks  of  blood  upon 
his  fingers,  and  that  his  hand  was  so  swollen  that  he 
could  not  wear  his  glove.  He  had  accounted  for  the 
circumstances  by  saying  his  hand  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  stones.  When  the  body  of  Madame  De  Tourville 
was  discovered,  it  was  found  that  her  hands  were  both 
swollen  and  bruised. 

It  would  seem  that,  after  the  unfortunate  lady  had 
met  her   death,  De  Tourville  had  deposited  a  number 
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of  articles  about  the  spot,  to  lend  colour  to  the  state- 
ment he  proposed  to  make,  that  his  wife  had  a  fall,  and 
then  committed  suicide. 

Upon  the  evidence  before  him,  Mr.  Vaughan  com- 
mitted the  prisoner  to  the  House  of  Detention,  there 
to  await  the  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  his  surrender  to  the  Austrian  Government  within 
fifteen  days. 

The  accused  was,  in  due  course,  conveyed  to  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  and  handed  over  to  the  authorities 
there.  Preliminary  investigations  took  place,  and  he  was 
eventually  put  upon  his  trial.  The  proceedings,  which 
were  lengthy,  resulted  in  his  being  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death.  This  sentence  was  subsequently 
commuted  to  one  of  penal  servitude,  which  meant,  in 
that  country,  working  as  a  slave  in  the  salt  mines. 

In  the  acte  d'accusation  upon  which  he  was  tried, 
he  was  charged  with  a  number  of  additional  crimes. 
He  was  accused  of  poisoning  his  first  wife  by  putting- 
powdered  glass  in  her  food  and  drink.  He  was  further 
accused  of  shooting  his  mother-in-law.  She  had  died 
from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  pistol  which  belonged  to 
the  prisoner,  and  which  he  alleged  had  gone  off  acci- 
dentally, while  she  was  examining  it.  Another  charge 
brought  against  him  was  that  of  setting  fire  to  his  house 
with  a  view  to  kill  his  only  child,  through  whose  death 
a  large  sum  of  money  would  come  to  him.  Several 
other  accusations  of  a  similar  character  were  brought 
against  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AMICUM   PERDERE   EST   DAMNORUM   MAXIMUM. 

A  soldier  charged  with  murdering  a  comrade — His  officers  instruct  me 
to  defend  him — Barrack  regulations  for  Christmas  Day — A  quarrel 
in  a  public-house — What  was  done  with  the  drunken  soldiers  :  a 
disgraceful  arrangement — The  guard-room  and  the  peep-hole — 
Cries  of  "Murder  I" — The  prisoner's  blood-stained  boots — My 
defence — Comments  from  the  Bench — Verdict  and  sentence — A 
pleasant  friendship — Sir  John  Holker — His  shooting  and  trout- 
fishing — How  Jack  Dale  was  nearly  drowned — The  whimsical 
idea  that  got  into  Sir  John's  head. 

There  was  a  case  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  in 
January,  1877,  of  which,  by  reason  of  the  sympathy 
I  felt  for  the  accused,  whom  I  defended,  I  preserve  a 
very  lively  recollection.  The  man's  name  was  Michael 
McConnan,  and  he  was  a  private  in  the  Grenadier  Guards. 
He  was  charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  a  comrade- 
in-arms  named  Noah  Johnson. 

Mr.  Poland  and  Mr.  Beasley  prosecuted  on  behalf  of 
the  Treasury,  while  I,  at  the  request  of  the  Colonel  and 
other  officers  of  the  regiment,  defended  the  prisoner. 

McConnan  had  been  in  the  army  some  eighteen 
months,  and,  during  that  period,  had  discharged  his 
duties  efficiently.     Both  he  and  the  unfortunate  man 
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who  met  his  death  had,  however,  been  addicted  to  drink. 
On  Christmas  Day,  after  the  dinner  had  been  served,, 
any  man  who  chose  to  do  so,  and  was  not  prevented 
by  his  duties,  could  absent  himself  from  barracks  until 
half-past  ten  at  night.  The  prisoner  had  quitted  barracks, 
apparently  sober,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
It  would  seem  that  he  went  from  one  public-house  to 
another  until  he  became  hopelessly  intoxicated.  At 
one  of  these  public-houses  he  met  Noah  Johnson,  and 
a  dispute  took  place  between  them.  The  evidence  was 
very  meagre  on  this  head,  but  it  went  to  show  that 
McConnan  knocked  a  stick  out  of  Johnson's  hand.  It 
was  clear,  however,  that  the  quarrel,  if  quarrel  it  could 
be  called,  was  not  a  very  serious  one. 

Noah  Johnson,  instead  of  returning  to  his  quarters 
at  half-past  ten,  came  in  an  hour  later,  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  He  was  at  once  ordered  to  the  guard- 
room. This  room  was  described  by  the  witnesses — 
members  of  the  corps — as  a  large  cell,  along  one  side 
of  which  was  stretched  a  sort  of  settle,  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  allow  of  twenty  men  sleeping  upon  it 
comfortably.  Johnson  was  locked  up  in  this  place  with 
three  other  drunken  men.  At  a  later  hour  McConnan 
arrived  at  the  barracks,  and  was  pushed  into  the  cell 
alono;  with  the  others. 

It  appeared  that,  in  the  outer  guard -room,  there  was 
a  window,  or  peep-hole,  opening  into  the  cell ;  and  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  corporal  of  the  guard  to  look 
through  this  aperture,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  how 
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tlie  prisoners  were  getting  on.  On  the  day  in  question, 
an  officer  of  the  guard  looked  through  the  peep-hole 
shortly  after  midnight.  McConnan  was  then  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  settle,  and  the  other  prisoners  were 
lying  about,  apparently  asleep.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
later,  the  officer  was  aroused  by  cries  of  "  Murder  ! " 
What  had  taken  place  in  the  interval?  It  was 
impossible  to  say,  with  any  certainty. 

One  of  the  least  intoxicated  of  the  prisoners  deposed 
that  he  had  been  lying  asleep,  when  he  felt  a  man 
pulling  at  his  legs.  He  looked  up,  and  found  that 
McConnan  was  trying  to  pull  him  off  the  bench.  He 
understood  McConnan  to  say,  "  If  you  wish  to  take 
Johnson's  part,  you  will  be  served  in  the  same  way  as 
him."  Alarmed  at  this,  he  cried,  "  Murder  ! "  where- 
upon some  of  the  guard  rushed  in,  and  found  that 
Johnson  had  been  kicked  to  death.  The  prisoner's 
boots  were  covered  with  blood.  The  remainder  of  the 
prisoners  seemed  dazed,  and  only  half  awake. 

The  sole  fact  that  let  any  light  upon  what  had  taken 
place,  was  that  Johnson's  coat  was  off;  and  it  was 
consequently  a  reasonable  presumption  that  he  had 
taken  it  off  to  fight  McConnan,  and  that  a  struggle  had 
then  taken  place  which  had  had  a  tragic  termination. 
It  was  on  these  lines  that  I  based  my  defence.  I  argued 
that  the  verdict  ought  to  be  one  of  manslaughter.  The 
prisoner  had  received  an  excellent  character  from  the 
officers  of  his  regiment  as  a  quiet,  peaceable  man  when 
sober.     The  Judge,  however,  told  the  jury  that  homicide 
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is  always  presumed  to  be  murder,  and  that  the  onus  of 
reducing  it  to  manslaughter  rests  entirely  with  the 
accused.  He  commented  very  strongly  upon  the 
quarrel  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  public-house 
previous  to  the  men  returning  to  barracks,  as  tending 
to  show  malice  on  the  part  of  McConnan  towards  the 
deceased. 

In  my  address  to  the  jury,  I  argued  with  some 
warmth  as  to  the  danger  of  thrusting  men  who  were  in 
an  advanced  state  of  intoxication  into  one  apartment, 
and  leaving  them  there  like  so  many  wild  beasts.  I 
declared  that  no  human  being  could  undertake  to 
say  what  really  happened  in  that  narrow  cell  during 
those  terrible  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  "  It  is,"  I 
said,  "a  rude  military  discipline  that,  when  the  men 
are  brought  in  drunk,  they  are  locked  up  together 
like  hounds  in  a  kennel.  Two  of  them  get  fighting — 
one  is  killed — none  of  the  others  remember  what 
happened.  Is  the  survivor  of  the  fray  to  suffer  death 
upon  the  gallows,  and  is  malice  to  be  presumed  until 
it  is  disproved  ?  In  my  judgment,  such  a  conclusion  is 
repugnant  to  all  ordinary  principles  of  justice." 

The  Judge  warned  the  jury  not  to  be  influenced  by 
the  observations  I  had  made.  If,  he  said,  a  wrong  state 
of  things  existed,  no  doubt  when  proper  representations 
were  made  in  proper  quarters,  a  reform  would  be  intro- 
duced. The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  being,  however,  subse- 
quently respited. 
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It  was  at  about  this  period  that  I  formed  the 
pleasantest  friendship  of  my  life.  I  refer  to  the  friend- 
ship of  the  then  Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Holker, 
known  by  all  his  friends — and  their  name  was  legion — 
as  "Jack."  He  was  the  kindliest,  the  cheeriest,  and  the 
most  lovable  of  men.  After  having  filled  the  office  of 
Attorney- General  to  the  Conservative  Government,  he 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  high  office  of 
Lord  Justice. 

From  1877  until  the  time  of  his  death,  every  year, 
after  the  grouse-shooting  had  commenced,  I  spent  a  few 
days  with  him  at  his  beautiful  country  place,  Colthurst, 
near  Clitheroe,  a  property  which  he  had  bought  when 
sitting  Member  for  Preston,  which  is  situated  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  off.  It  was  a  lovely  place,  and 
attached  to  it  were  several  miles  of  fells,  over  which  my 
host  had  the  right  of  shooting.  There  was  also  a 
splendid  river  for  trout-fishing  within  four  or  five  miles 
of  Sir  John's  residence. 

It  was  his  chief  delight  to  entertain  his  old  friends 
and  circuit  acquaintances  at  this  pleasant  retreat.  I 
really  believe,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  greatest  pleasure 
he  derived  from  the  distinguished  position  which,  by 
hard  work  and  enormous  natural  talent,  he  had  gained. 

Generally  speaking,  his  August  visitors  were  Douglas 
Straight,  Mr.  Aston,  Q.C.,  Hosack,  Barstowe,  McConnell, 
and  myself,  they  being,  with  the  exception  of  Douglas 
and  myself,  circuit  acquaintances. 

Sir  John's  high  promotion  made nodifference to  him. 
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He  was  always  the  same,  never  taking  any  pleasure  save 
in  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  his  old  associates, 
in  which  respect  he  was  very  unlike  many  others  who 
have  arrived  at  the  greatest  height  of  distinction  in  their 
professions,  and  who  seem  never  to  be  happy  except 
when  they  are  endeavouring  to  consort  with  persons 
supposed  to  be  in  a  higher  social  grade  than  themselves. 
This  indicates  a  state  of  feeling  which,  though  I  have 
frequently  encountered  it,  has  always,  I  confess,  been 
inexplicable  to  me.  Persons  afflicted  in  that  way  always 
remind  me  of  the  story  that  was  told  of  a  very  wealthy 
and  eminent  newspaper  proprietor,  who  being,  among 
other  things,  an  uneducated  man,  was  famous  for  .the 
absence  of  his  aspirates,  and  whose  ambition  it  was,  by 
means  of  his  enormous  wealth,  to  gather  around  him  all 
the  titled  people  that  could  possibly  be  scraped  together. 
Having  tolerably  well  succeeded  in  this  purpose,  he  was 
asked  one  day,  at  a  party  he  was  giving,  why  he  did  not 
seem  quite  happy,  whereupon,  with  a  blank  expression 
of  face,  he  replied:  '"Ow  'orribly  'ollow!"  There 
was,  as  I  have  said,  none  of  this  nonsense  about  my  dear 
old  friend  Sir  John  Holker. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  was  on  a  visit  at  Colthurst, 
and  Jack  Dale  was  among  the  guests,  he  and  I  set  out 
on  a  fishing  excursion  one  morning  with  our  host. 
The  weather  was  perfect  for  trout,  and  everything 
seemed  to  promise  favourably.  When  we  were  all 
engrossed  in  our  sport,  it  happened  that  Dale  and  I 
became  separated  by  a  long  distance  from  Sir  John. 
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In  the  course  of  time  I  grew  tired  and  lazy,  and 
therefore  waded  out  of  the  stream,  rod  in  hand,  to 
smoke  a  quiet  pipe  on  the  bank.  As  I  sat  watching  my 
companion,  I  perceived  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
casting  on  the  outside  of  something  that  looked  very 
much  like  a  whirlpool,  and  which  I  afterwards  found 
was  called  the  "  Froth  Pot."  On  a  sudden  the  rod  left 
his  hand  and  was  swept  down-stream,  and  the  next 
minute  Dale  himself  disappeared.  He  was  very  fond  of 
joking,  and,  never  doubting  that  he  was  practising  some 
novel  form  of  fun,  I  burst  out  laughing  where  I  sat. 
Several  moments  elapsed,  and  he  did  not  reappear. 
Starting  horror-stricken  to  my  feet,  I  now  rushed  down 
to  the  bank  of  the  stream,  to  discover,  a  few  yards  from 
where  Dale  had  stood,  a  commotion  in  the  water.  The 
next  minute  a  hand  appeared  above  the  surface. 
Luckily  it  was  able  to  grasp  a  bough  that  overhung  the 
stream.  A  head  then  appeared  ;  and  eventually  Dale, 
after  running  a  very  great  risk  of  being  drowned,  came 
safely,  but  very  much  exhausted,  to  land. 

Ill  news  travels  apace.  We  went  into  a  neighbour- 
ing inn  to  get  some  brandy,  and  somebody  must  have 
carried  tidings  of  the  accident  to  Sir  John,  who,  bent 
upon  his  sport,  was  some  two  or  three  miles  away. 
Matters  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  what  Holker 
was  told  was  that  one  of  his  two  visitors  had  been 
drowned.  He  managed  to  get  a  lift  in  a  butcher's 
cart  that  happened  to  be  passing  near  the  spot  where 
he  was  fishing,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  arrived 
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at  the  inn.  I  shall  never  forget  the  joy  depicted  on 
his  face  when  he  saw  that  we  were  both  safe  and 
sound. 

On  the  road  homewards  he  amused  me  very  much 
by  describing  his  feelings  when  the  fatal  news  reached 
him.  "  I  did  not  know,"  he  said,  "  which  of  my  friends 
I  had  lost.  You  know,  my  dear  Montagu,  such  droll 
ideas  get  into  people's  heads  under  such  circumstances. 
I  kept  wondering  which  it  could  be,  and  Dale  being 
six  feet  high,  and  you  such  a  little  chap,  I  thought 
it  must  be  you.  You  know  how  fond  I  am  of  you^ 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  selfish  thought  came 
over  me.  I  said  to  myself,  '  If  it's  poor  Montagu,  I 
shall  only  have  my  wife  to  break  the  news  to,  for  he's 
a  widower ;  but  if  it's  Dale,  there  is  his  wife,  and  she 
is  staying  with  us.  What  on  earth  shall  I  say  to  her  ? ' 
and  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  Montagu,  that  the  court 
decided  against  you.  But,  dear  old  chap,  if  anything 
had  happened  to  either  of  you,  I  should  never  have 
forgiven  myself.  I  had  no  right  to  leave  you,  who 
are  strangers  to  the  stream." 

Poor  fellow !     I  shall  never  look  upon  his  like  again^ 
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The  Turf  Frauds — Description  of  the  accused — Sport,  a  sham  news- 
paper— "  Mr,  Montgomery  "  and  his  large  winnings — Madame 
de  Goncourt  swallows  the  bait — The  subsequent  correspondence 
with  "  Mr.  Montgomery  " — Fictitious  cheques — "  The  Koyal 
Bank  of  London,  Charing  Cross  " — Madame  de  Goncourt  invests 
£10,000 — She  consults  her  bankers,  and  the  bubble  bursts — 
One  of  many  frauds — The  sentences — Mr.  Willis's  allusions  to 
the  "  after-dinner  decisions  of  bygone  times  " — The  Judge,  the 
"  devil,"  and  the  little  solicitor :  an  amusing  incident. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1877,  a  celebrated  case,  known 
at  the  time  as  the  Turf  Frauds,  came  before  Baron 
Huddleston  in  the  New  Court  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
proceedings  lasted  ten  days. 

The  prisoners  were  Henry  Benson,  Frederick  Kurr, 
Charles  Bale,  Edwin  Murray,  and  William  Kurr.  In 
the  several  indictments  they  were  charged  with  obtain- 
ing by  fraud  £10,000.  They  were  also  charged  with 
forgery. 

The  prosecution  was  conducted,  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasury,  by  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Bo  wen  (then 
Attorney-General's    "devil,"   and    now    Lord   Justice), 
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and  Mr.  McConnell.  They  were  instructed,  not  by  tlie 
ordinary  solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  but  by  Mr.  Michael 
Abrahams,  who  had  been  the  private  solicitor  to  the 
prosecutrix,  Madame  de  Goncourt,  and  had  acted  on 
her  behalf  when  the  proceedings  were  originally  in- 
stituted. The  counsel  for  the  prisoners  were  Mr.  Willis, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Horace  Avory  for  Benson ;  Serjeant 
Parry  and  Mr.  Grain  for  William  Kurr ;  myself  for 
Murray ;  Mr.  Straight  for  Bale  ;  and  Mr.  Besley  for 
Frederick  Kurr,  alias  Collins. 

The  frauds  that  had  been  perpetrated  were,  I  think, 
the  cleverest  that  have  ever  come  under  my  notice, 
and  this  being  so,  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place 
if  I  briefly  describe  the  appearance  of  the  various 
prisoners. 

Benson,  who  was  unmistakably  a  Jew,  was  of 
a  very  different  stamp  from  his  associates.  He 
was  a  short,  dapper,  well-made  little  man.  In  the 
calendar  he  was  described  as  being  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  but  he  had  the  appearance  of  being  some- 
what older.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  a  man  of 
good,  education.  His  hands  and  feet  were  remark- 
ably small,  and  he  was  dressed  well,  and  in  perfectly 
good  taste,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  make  their  appearance  in  the 
dock  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  Benson  had 
charming  manners,  and  it  transpired  in  the  course  of 
the  trial  that,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and   other   places,    he   had    moved   in   the    very   best 
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society.  There  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Benson's  had  been  the  master-mind  in  a  long  series 
of  frauds. 

"William  Kurr,  the  culprit  next  in  importance,  was 
described  as  being  twenty-three  years  of  age.  In 
appearance  he  was  more  like  a  well-to-do  farmer  than 
anything  else.  I  am  under  the  impression  that,  before 
he  became  acquainted  with  Benson,  he  had  been  a 
publican.  His  face  wore  an  honest  expression ;  but  it 
does  not  always  do  to  judge  by  appearances.  I  think 
that  both  in  ability  and  craft  he  ran  Benson  very  close. 

My  client  Murray,  whose  age  was  stated  to  be 
thirty-two,  was  described  as  a  clerk,  and  looked  that 
part  exactly.  He,  too,  was  scrupulously  well-dressed, 
and  I  could  not  help  feeling  that,  if  he  had  really 
been  a  clerk,  and  an  honest  one,  his  services  would 
have  commanded  a  handsome  salary.  It  was  he  who 
had  conducted  the  correspondence,  or  the  principal 
part  of  it,  and  done  most  of  the  draftsman's  work. 

The  other  two  prisoners.  Bale  and  Frederick  Kurr, 
were  mere  nonentities,  having  been  tools  in  the  hands 
of  their  more  astute  confederates. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me,  in  the  space  at  my 
command,  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  what  took 
place  at  the  trial.  I  must  content  myself  with  a  brief 
outline  of  the  story.  Madame  de  Goncourt  was  a 
French  widow  in  opulent  circumstances,  residing  abroad. 
In  the  November  or  December  of  1876,  she  received  a 
copy  of  a  paper  called  Sport — a  title  well  calculated  to 
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•catcli  a  foreigner's  eye.  It  turned  out  that  this  paper 
"was  a  sham.  It  was  a  fictitious  journal,  or,  rather,  the 
pretended  number  of  a  journal  that  had  no  permanent 
existence.  It  represented  itself  to  be  the  property  of  a 
^'  Mr.  Montgomery,"  who  made  pretence  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  turf  and  stable  secrets  that  had  enabled  him 
to  win,  not  only  tens  of  thousands,  but  millions  of 
pounds  in  the  English  racing  world.  (With  what  shallow 
devices  the  greedy  are  caught !)  It  was  represented  in 
the  journal  that  "  Mr.  Montgomery's  "  great  success  in 
racing  matters  had  so  angered  the  bookmakers,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  to  realise  his 
enormous  fortune,  as  he  was  boycotted.  The  article  in 
the  paper  continued  :  "  We  have  protested,  and  we 
shall  never  cease  to  protest  until  we  have  compelled 
these  vultures "  (the  bookmakers)  "to  discontinue  such 
nnfair  conduct,  and  until  we  have  succeeded  ia  obtain- 
ing justice  for  the  commission  agent."  The  article  went 
on  to  state  that,  though  fair  market  odds  were  refused 
"  Mr.  Montgomery,"  he  might  yet  get  them,  at  a 
disadvantage  of  a  pound  or  two,  by  allowing  foreign 
agents  to  execute  his  commissions  in  their  own  names. 
Sport  then  made  this  impudent  assertion  :  "  This  cannot 
be  done  in  England,  where  the  rules  of  the  Jockey  Club 
void  a  bet  made  in  an  assumed  name." 

This  fraudulent  number  of  a  fictitious  journal  was 
circulated  abroad  in  quarters  where  the  conspirators 
expected  to  find  a  victim,  and  Madame  de  Goncourt 
was  among  those  who  received  a  copy.     The  lady  read 
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the  paper  and  treasured  it  in  her  heart.  She  subse- 
quently received  a  letter  from  "  Mr.  Montgomery " 
himself.  "  Your  name,"  he  wrote,  "  has  been  favorably 
mentioned  to  me  by  the  Franco-English  Society  of 
Publicity,  and  I  consequently  repose  in  you  the  most 
esteemed  confidence.  What  I  require  of  you  is  very 
simple  indeed.  I  will  send  you  for  each  race  the 
amount  which  I  desire  to  put  on  the  horse  which  must, 
in  my  opinion,  win.  You  will  have  to  forward  the 
money  in  your  name,  but  on  my  account,  to  the  book- 
maker, and  thus  will  be  able  to  get  the  real  odds,  which, 
on  account  of  my  success  and  great  knowledge,  are 
denied  to  me.  The  bookmaker  will,  on  settling  day, 
send  you  the  amount,  added  to  the  stake  originally 
forwarded  to  him.  This  you  will  please  remit  to  me, 
and,  on  its  receipt,  I  will  forthwith  forward  to  you  a 
commission  of  five  per  cent." 

Thus  was  the  trap  baited,  and  thus  was  the  lady 
victimised.  Madame  de  Goncourt  became  "  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's" agent,  and  in  that  capacity  she  received 
a  cheque  for  £200,  with  instructions  to  send  it  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  an  English  bookmaker.  This  she  did, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  she  received  another  cheque, 
drawn  upon  the  "  Eoyal  Bank  of  London,  Charing 
Cross."  Of  course  there  was  no  such  establishment. 
The  cunning  rascals  produced,  not  only  a  sham  news- 
paper, but  sham  cheques  drawn  on  a  sham  bank. 

The  amounts  sent  to  the  lady  increased  day  by  day. 
The  second  draft  even  was  for   £1,000.     The  victim 
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was  instructed  to  forward  it  to  a  bookmaker  named 
Francis,  as  a  bet  upon  a  particular  horse  for  the  Great 
Northern  Handicap.  "Mr.  Montgomery"  advised  the 
confiding  French  lady  to  invest  £1,000  on  her  own 
account  with  Francis,  whom  he  described  as  a  "  sworn- 
bookmaker,"  borrowing  the  term,  I  presume,  from 
*' sworn-broker."  Whether  the  lady  looked  upon  the 
former  as  being  bound  by  the  same  pains  and  penalties 
as  the  latter  I  know  not,  but  this  much  is  clear — she 
forwarded  her  cheque  for  £1,000 ;  and,  after  being 
assured  that  the  money  had  been  invested  in  the  most 
favourable  manner,  she  was  induced,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  to  send  to  various  "sworn-bookmakers" 
several  sums  amounting  to  no  less  a  total  than  £10,000. 

This  enormous  sum  did  not  satisfy  Benson  and  his 
accomplices.  They  were  determined  to  go  for  the 
gloves,  and,  a  few  days  later,  came  an  epistle  from 
"  Montgomery,"  advising  Madame  de  Goncourt  to  invest 
as  large  a  sum  as  £30,000  with  a  "sworn-bookmaker" 
named  EUerton.  "Never,"  ran  the  letter,  "will  you  find 
a  similar  opportunity  to  win  an  immense  fortune.  If 
you  have  not  the  whole  amount  at  hand,  see  what  you 
can  stake,  and  I  myself  will  willingly  advance  the 
difi'erence." 

Now  the  lady,  not  having  the  money  by  her,  as 
fortune  would  have  it,  determined  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  her  banker.  Bankers,  however,  even  foreign  bankers, 
are  shrewd  men,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  no  sooner 
did  the  lady  consult  her  banker  than  the  bubble  burst. 
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He  saw  at  once  that  she  had  fallen  among  thieves,  and 
he  promptly  caused  inquiries  to  be  instituted  in  London. 
It  only  required  the  delay  of  a  post  to  discover  that 
no  such  establishment  as  the  "  Eoyal  Bank  of  London, 
Charing  Cross,"  was  in  existence ;  that  the  vocation  of 
a  "  sworn-bookmaker "  was  unknown  in  the  English 
metropolis;  and  that  her  cheques,  amounting  to  £10,000,. 
had  been  duly  presented  and  cashed. 

Having  been  put  in  possession  of  the  true  facts 
of  the  case,  Madame  de  Goncourt  at  once  started  for 
London.  I  believe  she  originally  applied  for  assistance 
to  the  Lord  Mayor.  Fortune  was  kinder  to  her  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  she  ultimately  succeeded 
in  recovering  nearly  the  whole  of  her  money. 

The  £10,000,  however,  was  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  money  that  the  conspirators  had  managed  to 
acquire.  They  had  been  pursuing  a  course  of  fraud  for 
some  years  with  the  greatest  possible  success ;  and  the 
question  that  naturally  arose  in  one's  mind  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  was  :  What  had  the  detectives  been  about  ? 

The  scoundrels  had  changed  Madame  de  Goncourt 's 
cheques,  had  taken  the  proceeds  in  bank-notes,  and 
had  paid  those  notes  into  a  Scotch  bank,  taking  Scotch 
notes  in  exchange.  They  were  under  the  impression 
that,  as  the  Scotch  notes  bore  no  numbers,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  be  traced.  When  the  prisoners 
were  arrested — three  in  Holland  and  two  in  London — 
most  of  the  notes  were  found  upon  them.. 

As  I  stated  before,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me' 
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to  describe  all  that  transpired  at  tlie  trial.  It  would 
be  equally  impossible  for  me,  in  the  limited  space  at 
my  disposal,  to  give  particulars  of  all  the  other  frauds 
with  which  the  prisoners  were  associated. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  the  term  "mug" 
was  frequently  used  by  the  conspirators  in  describing 
their  victims. 

It  transpired  that  the  malefactors  felt  their  way 
gradually  in  the  dishonest  business  in  which  they  had 
embarked.  With  the  proceeds  of  their  first  successful 
swindle  they  entered  upon  another,  and  a  larger 
venture ;  and  thus,  step  by  step,  they  moved  forward 
to  great  enterprises.  To  them  fraud  was  a  profession, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  that  profession  they  fought 
their  way  to  a  high  position. 

The  case  was  very  well  tried  by  the  presiding  Judge. 
He  had  only  lately  been  raised  to  the  Bench,  and  this 
was,  I  think,  his  first  cause  celehre. 

In  the  end,  the  jury  found  Benson,  Bale,  and  the 
two  Kurrs  guilty  of  forgery  and  conspiracy.  Murray, 
my  client,  they  acquitted  of  forgery,  but  they  found 
him  guilty  upon  the  general  counts  for  conspiracy. 

It  was  proved,  after  the  verdict  had  been  given, 
that  Benson  must  have  commenced  his  career  of  crime 
very  early  in  life,  as  he  had,  in  the  same  Court,  been 
convicted  in  1872.  Benson  was  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years'  penal  servitude ;  William  Kurr,  Bale,  and  Frede- 
rick Kurr  to  ten  years'  penal  servitude ;  and  Murray  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Willis,  in  de- 
fending his  client,  happened  to  allude  to  the  "  after- 
dinner  decisions "  of  bygone  times ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Baron  Huddleston  was  rather  short- 
memoried  in  not  being  able  to  recall  the  days  when  he 
practised  as  a  skilful  advocate  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.  As  if  unable  to  understand  what  Mr.  Willis 
meant,  his  lordship  observed  that,  in  the  olden  days  the 
Judges  used  to  dine  at  noon,  and  that  with  them  the 
twenty -four  hours  were  apportioned  as  follows :  Eight 
hours  for  work  and  meals,  eight  hours  for  sleep,  and  eight 
hours  for  prayer.  Perhaps  so ;  but  that  was  not  what 
Mr.  Willis  meant  by  his  reference  to  the  "  after-dinner 
decisions."  The  learned  Judge  probably  understood  his 
meaning  pretty  nearly  as  well  as  we  did.  He  was 
alluding  to  the  Monday  and  Wednesday  dinners  given 
at  the  Old  Bailey  during  the  Sessions,  and  described  by 
Theodore  Hook  in  "  Gilbert  Gurney."  Headers  of  that 
novel  will  remember  the  occasion  when  the  hero  is  in- 
vited by  the  sheriff  to  dine  at  the  Sessions-house.  The 
Judge,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  members  of  the  Bar  having, 
as  described  in  the  novel,  finished  their  two  bottles 
apiece,  go  down  into  Court,  followed  by  the  guests  ; 
and  then  Gilbert  sees  the  convicts  brought  into  the 
dock,  and  hears  one  of  the  most  awful  addresses  ever 
made  to  guilty  creatures,  delivered  by  a  Judge  who,  but 
a  few  minutes  before,  had  seemed  to  be  of  the  world 
most  w^orldly.  The  sheriff  who  sits  near  Gilbert  is 
described  as  observing  to  his  neighbour,  with  an  expres- 
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sion  of  honhomie,  "As  you  have  heard  the  sentence, 
you  might  like  to  witness  the  execution.  We  hang  at 
eight,  and  breakfast  at  nine." 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  trial  to  which  I 
have  been  alluding,  a  very  amusing  incident  occurred. 
The  Solicitor- General  being  absent,  Mr.  Bowen  was  in 
■charge  of  the  case  for  the  Crown.  Of  course,  Bowen 
was  only  the  "devil;"  and  possibly  the  length  of  the 
case  had  somewhat  irritated  Huddleston.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  his  lordship,  on  entering  the  Court,  seemed  not  to 
be  in  a  very  amiable  frame  of  mind,  and  at  once  com- 
menced to  find  fault  with  almost  everything  that  had 
been  done  by  the  prosecution.  Addressing  the  "  devil," 
he  said  :  "  I  don't  see  the  Solicitor-General  in  his  place, 
Mr.  Bowen  ;  but  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  I  consider  that  this  case  has  been  conducted 
(of  course,  I  am  not  blaming  the  Solicitor-General)  in  a 
most  slovenly  manner.  I  took  all  the  documents  home 
with  me  last  night,  to  see  if  I  could  get  them  into  some 
kind  of  regular  shape  and  order  by  the  time  I  come  to 
sum  up  this  most  involved  and  intricate  case  to  the 
jury.  Not  a  single  paper,  document,  or  exhibit  is  dis- 
tinguishable— not  one  of  them  is  either  numbered  or 
docketed.     It  is  simply  disgraceful  1 " 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Bowen,  in  that  extremely 
polite  and  lady-like  manner  for  which  he  was  famed, 
"really,  my  lord,  I  can't  agree  with  your  lordship, 
for  it  was  only  last  night,  after  consultation,  that  the 
Solicitor-General  and  myself,  and  those  associated  with 
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me,  were  remarking  how  admirably  we  were  instructed,, 
and  how  excellently  the  evidence  had  been  marshalled 
and  arranged." 

"  Keally,  Mr.  Bowen,"  said  the  Judge,  "  I  will  not 
be  contradicted ;  it  is  most  unseemly  in  you.  But  after 
all,  I  have  no  right  to  blame  you.  It  is  those  who 
instruct  you  to  whom  I  am  alluding,  and  (pointing 
to  the  little  Jewish  solicitor  in  the  well)  I  see  Mr. 
Abrahams  there,  whom  I  know  by  sight,  instructing 
you.  It  is  to  him  I  refer,  and  it  is  with  him  I  am 
finding  fault.  I  am  very  glad  he  is  present  to  hear 
my  observations." 

Upon  this  the  little  gentleman  alluded  to  threw 
up  his  hands,  and  in  a  voice  not  loud  enough  to  reach 
the  Bench,  and  with  an  expression  on  his  face  that 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  observed  to  his  counsel  : 
"  My  God !  and  when  he  was  at  the  Bar,  he  used  to- 
take  his  hat  off  to  me." 
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In  this  year  a  remarkable  trial  took  place  upon  the 
Oxford  Circuit,  at  Reading,  before  Mr.  Justice  Lindley. 
Shortly  before  this,  he  had  been  appointed  a  Judge 
on  the  Chancery  side,  and  though  lie  was  not  much 
versed  in  criminal  matters,  he  tried  the  case  to  which. 
I  am  about  to  allude  most  admirably. 

The  case  was  known  as  the  "  Hungerford  Murders." 
The  prisoners  charged  were  William  Day,  William 
Tilbury,  Henry  Tilbury,  and  Francis  George  Tilbury. 
Mr.  J.  Griffiths,  Q.C.,  with  Mr.  H.  D.  Green,  prosecuted. 
I  defended  William  Day  and  William  Tilbury,  and 
the  other  two  prisoners  were  represented  by  Mr.  Baker 
Smith.  The  trial  caused  very  great  excitement  in  the 
old  Berkshire  county  town,  and  the  Court  was  crowded 
daily  to  suffocation.      The    opinion  was   general   that 
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the  prisoners  would  be  convicted.  It  was  a  case  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  On  tlie  night  of  the  11th  of 
December,  a  member  of  the  Berks  Constabulary,  named 
Goldbj,  left  the  town  of  Hungerford  to  go  on  duty 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  the  constable's  practice 
previous  to  leaving  Hungerford,  to  see,  and  if  necessary 
to  receive  instructions  from,  his  inspector,  whose  name 
was  Drewett.  It  appeared,  however,  that,  on  the  night 
in  question,  Goldby  was  unable  to  find  him.  He 
nevertheless  proceeded  on  duty  as  usual  along  the 
Wantage  Eoad. 

A  little  way  out  of  the  town  a  lane  branched  off 
the  road,  and,  to  reach  it,  one  had  to  pass  a  toll-gate, 
known  as  Denford  Bar. 

When  approaching  the  toll-gate,  the  constable  saw 
what  he  imagined  was  a  drunken  man  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  Extending  his  stick,  he  touched 
the  prostrate  form,  which,  however,  did  not  move. 
Stooping  down,  he  found  that  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  man's  dead  body.  It  lay  in  a  great  pool  of  blood. 
'The  skull  had  been  battered  in,  and  the  brains  were 
strewn  around. 

At  the  precise  moment  of  making  this  hideous 
discovery,  the  constable  heard  the  church  clock  strike 
a  quarter  to  eleven.  This  fact  was  all-important  at 
the  trial. 

Seeing  nobody  about,  Goldby  hastened  along  the 
road,  and  roused  the  keeper  of  the  toll-gate.  He  then 
went   back   to    Hungerford,    and   procured   a   trap,   in 
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wLich  he  returned  with  all  speed  to  the  fatal  spot. 
He  now  discovered  that  the  corpse  was  that  of  a 
police  comrade  named  Shooter.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  poor  fellow  had  been  brutally  murdered.. 
Underneath  the  body  was  found  a  broken  gun-lock, 
saturated  with  blood. 

Placing  the  corpse  in  the  vehicle,  the  constable 
took  it  to  Hungerford.  He  then,  in  consequence  of 
information  that  he  had  received,  returned  to  the  scene 
of  his  discovery.  Proceeding  a  little  way  further  up 
Denford  Lane,  to  his  horror  he  came  across  another 
body.  It  was  that  of  Inspector  Drewett.  The  time 
that  he  made  this  discovery  was  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  body  of  Drewett,  like  that  of 
Shooter,  was  lying  at  the  edge  of  the  road,  in  the 
grass.  The  head  of  the  inspector  was  battered  in,, 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  constable. 
Under  the  second  body  found,  was  a  man  s  cap. 

The  medical  evidence  went  conclusively  to  show 
that,  before  death,  Drewett  had  been  shot  in  the  neck ; 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  the 
bullet,  the  doctors  —  who  gave  their  evidence  most 
scientifically — were  able  to  show  that  the  gun  must 
have  been  discharged  at  a  distance  of  only  about  six 
inches.  There  were  fearful  injuries  to  the  skin,  but  the 
doctors  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  gun-shot  wound 
was  itself  of  sufiiciently  serious  a  nature  to  have  caused 
death.  The  head  of  Shooter  had  been  so  fearfully  dis- 
figured  and   smashed,  that   it   was   impossible  to   say 
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wliether  there  was,  or  was  not,  a  gunshot  wound  on 
it.  The  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  constable's  head 
was  missing.  In  all  probability  both  he  and  Drewett 
had  been  taken  unawares,  disabled  by  a  shot  in  the 
head,  and  then  beaten  to  death. 

The  alarm  had  been  given  at  the  turnpike  by  Goldby 
at  a  quarter  to  eleven.  It  was  proved  in  evidence  that, 
a  few  minutes  later,  William  Day  and  William  Tilbury 
came  up  to  the  gate  and  had  a  conversation — I  think, 
about  the  weather — with  the  gate-keeper.  The  suspicions 
of  the  latter  were  at  once  aroused.  It  did  not  transpire 
on  what  those  suspicions  were  based,  nor  could  the 
question  be  raised. 

AVilliam  Tilbury  lived  in  the  same  cottage  as  William 
Day.  There  were  three  brothers  Tilbury,  who  were 
employed  at  an  iron  -  foundry  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Day  had  married  their  sister.  The  other  two  brothers 
lived  in  the  adjoining  cottage.  Day  was  described  as 
a  rat-catcher  and  rabbit-trapper ;  but  there  was  no 
doubt  whatever — indeed,  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety 
in  the  district — that  he  was  a  poacher.  Another  matter 
of  notoriety  was  that,  wherever  William  Day  was  by 
night,  the  Tilburys  were  not  far  off.  In  point  of  fact 
these  men,  living  in  adjoining  cottages,  and  bound 
by  the  ties  of  kindred,  occupied  themselves  after  sunset 
with  poaching  over  the  well -stocked  coverts  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  appearance  of  my  two 
clients,  William  Day  and  William  Tilbury,  at  the  toll- 
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^ate,  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  discovery  of  the 
body  of  Shooter,  arrested  attention.  All  four  men 
were  taken  before  the  magistrates  at  Hungerford,  and 
were  committed  to  take  their  trial  at  the  Spring  Assizes 
of  the  County  of  Berks. 

The  evidence  left  no  doubt  that  the  constable  and 
the  inspector  were  both  murdered.  There  was  also  no 
doubt  that  they  did  not  fall  in  a  chance  melee.  It  was 
proved  that  the  officers  had  their  staves  in  their  pockets, 
and  it  was  therefore  clear,  as  the  weapons  had  not  been 
removed,  that  they  had  been  taken  unawares  by  their 
assailants.  The  question  was,  who  were  those  assailants  ? 
It  transpired  that,  at  about  half-past  seven  on  the 
evening  of  the  occurrence,  four  men  had  been  seen 
walking  along  the  Wantage  Eoad,  not  far  from  the 
place  where  the  bodies  were  discovered.  They  were 
observed  by  a  carter  named  Butt.  He  had  recognised 
them  as  being  the  three  Tilbury s  and  William  Day, 
and  he  had  particularly  noticed  the  cap  that  one  of 
them  wore.  It  was  further  proved  that  at  about  ten 
o'clock  on  the  same  evening,  Day  and  William  Tilbury 
were  at  a  farm  kept  by  a  Mr.  Piggott,  and  situated  not 
far  from  the  place  where  the  murders  were  committed. 
A  man  named  Bryant,  who  was  the  occupant  of  a  cottage 
standing  about  fifty  yards  from  the  toll-gate,  returned 
home  with  his  daughter,  on  the  night  in  question,  at 
a  quarter  past  ten.  Five  minutes  later  he  heard  voices, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  outside  his  back  garden. 
At  half-past  ten  he  heard  the  report  of  firearms.     As 
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already  stated,  tlie  body  of  the  constable  was  discovered 
at  a  quarter  to  eleven. 

The  prisoners  were  all  arrested  in  Day's  house,  early 
in  the  morning  following  the  day  on  which  the  crimes. 
were  committed.  Those  who  arrested  them  found  on 
the  premises  a  gun  that  had  recently  been  discharged, 
and  two  bags,  one  containing  shot  and  the  other  powder. 
At  the  back  of  the  house  were  found  a  broken  gun- 
stock,  the  butt  of  a  gun,  and  a  gun-barrel.  The  barrel 
was  discovered  under  the  earth,  and  the  butt  and  stock 
beneath  some  lonof  sfrass. 

Under  Drewett's  body  a  trigger-plate  was  founds 
and  upon  examination,  it  was  seen  to  exactly  fit  the 
broken  gun  discovered  in  the  cottage.  Further  than 
this,  the  shot  extracted  from  the  inspector's  wound 
corresponded  in  size  and  quality  with  those  found  in 
the  bag.  Near  the  constable's  body  a  tobacco-box  and 
a  ferret-line  were  picked  up,  and  they  were  both  proved, 
by  overwhelming  evidence,  to  have  belonged  to  William 
Day. 

Testimony  was  given  that  the  cap  discovered  at  the 
scene  of  the  murders  had  belonged  to  Henry  Tilbury. 
Evidence,  indeed,  on  this  head  was  scarcely  needed,  for 
when  the  article  in  question  was  produced  in  Court,. 
Henry  Tilbury  observed  :  "  That  cap  is  mine." 

Close  to  the  spot  where  Drewett's  body  had  lain, 
there  was  a  gap  in  the  hedge.  It  opened  on  to  a 
recently-ploughed  field,  across  which  the  footsteps  of 
four  men  were  traced  ;  and  it  was  clear  from  the  nature 
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of  the  footprints  tliat  the  men  had  been  running.  Im- 
pressions had  been  taken  in  wax,  and  those  impressions, 
together  with  the  boots  of  the  four  prisoners,  were 
exhibited  to  the  jury,  who  were  left  to  form  their  own 
conclusions. 

In  regard  to  Day  I  set  up  an  alihi,  but  the  witnesses 
I  called  in  support  of  it  did  not  come  through  their 
cross-examination  very  successfully.  The  case,  I  think, 
lasted  three  days,  and  after  I  had  addressed  the  jury 
and  Mr.  Griffiths  had  replied,  the  Judge  proceeded  to 
sum  up ;  and,  regarding  his  remarks,  I  may  say  that, 
though  exceedingly  fair,  they  were  most  unfavourable 
to  the  prisoners. 

In  the  end,  the  jury  found  my  two  clients,  William 
Day  and  William  Tilbury,  "Not  Guilty."  The  other 
two  brothers  Tilbury  were  convicted,  the  younger 
being,  however,  recommended  to  mercy  on  the  ground 
of  his  extreme  youth. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  case  furnishes  an 
additional  argument  to  those  already  brought  forward 
by  me,  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal.  Had  such  a  Court  existed,  I  should 
not  have  been  able  to  point  out  to  the  jury  that,  while 
in  cases  of  all  crimes  short  of  murder,  an  erroneous 
verdict  can  be  quashed;  in  cases  of  actual  murder,  if 
a  verdict  is  returned  which,  though  carefully  weighed 
and  conscientiously  given,  is  yet  erroneous,  no  earthly 
power  can  restore  the  life  forfeited  to  the  law.  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that,  in  acquitting  my  two  clients, 
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the  jury  were  influenced  by  the  considerations  I  thus 
brought  under  their  notice. 

The  case,  as  I  said  before,  was  entirely  one  of  circum- 
stantial evidence.  Everything  depended  upon  minute 
calculations  of  time  and  distance,  full  particulars  of 
which  I  have,  of  course,  not  been  able  to  place  before 
the  reader.  I  am  bound  to  admit,  however,  that,  though 
the  case  was  one  of  circumstantial  evidence,  it  was  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  the  very  strongest  description. 

The  two  Tilburys  who  were  convicted,  were  sentenced 
to  death,  and  duly  executed. 

When  there  was  an  amalgamation  of  the  common 
and  Chancery  Courts,  and  when  common-law  counsel 
were  made  Judges  on  the  Chancery  side,  and  Chancery 
counsel  were  made  Judges  on  the  common-law  side,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Judges  from  the  Chancery  side, 
who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  criminal  law,  would 
be  absolutely  useless,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  dangerous. 
The  contention  certainly  could  not  have  been  upheld 
with  truth  in  regard  to  the  learned  Judge  who  presided 
over  the  proceedings  just  described,  for,  in  all  my  ex- 
perience, I  never  knew  a  case  more  admirably  tried. 
His  lordship  is  now  Lord  Justice,  and  is  free  from 
circuit  troubles.  I  may  relate  a  good  story  that  is  told 
of  him,  and  which  has  reference  to  the  time  when  he 
was  first  made  a  Judge.  In  those  days  there  were  the 
Courts  of  Queen's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  of  Common 
Pleas.     He  was  appointed  the  Judge  of  the  last-named. 

In  one  of  the  first  cases  that  he  tried,  a  very  trouble- 
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some  and  unruly  counsel  was  engaged.  This  gentleman, 
indeed,  was  not  by  any  means  a  persona  grata  in  any 
of  the  Courts.  Finding  himself  before  a  new  Judge, 
he  no  doubt  thought  that  he  could  behave  with  even 
more  freedom  than  usual,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded 
to  badger  and  harass  his  opponent  in  every  conceivable 
way,  taking  exception  to  nearly  every  question  that 
was  put. 

Poor  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
and  he  was  exceedingly  glad  when  the  hour  for  luncheon 
arrived.  In  those  days  there  was  a  common-room  to 
each  division,  and  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  puisnes 
lunched  together.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  was,  I  may  mention,  at  that  time  the  present 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

When  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  entered  the  room,  he 
found  his  brother  Judges  already  seated  at  table.  He 
was  rather  red  in  the  face  from  the  excitement  he 
had  just  gone  through,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  observing 
this,  said  : 

"  Why,  brother,  you  look  rather  ruffled.  What's 
the  matter  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  Lindley,  in  his  quiet  way,  "  there's  a 
most  dreadful  counsel  in  my  Court.  He  keeps  objecting 
to  everything.     I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  him." 

"  What  is  his  name  ?  "  said  the  Chief  Justice,  quietly 
discussing  his  chop. 

Lindley  mentioned  the  name  of  the  counsel  iu 
-question. 

F   2 
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"Oh,  Mr. !  "  replied  the  Chief  Justice.     "My 

dear  Lin d ley,  over-rule  his  objections — over-rule  every 
objection  that  he  makes." 

Luncheon  over,  the  new  Judge  returned  to  his  Court. 
A  question  was  put  by  the  advocate  opposed  to  the 
obstructionist,  and  was  duly  objected  to,  whereupon  the 
Judge,  repeating  the  words  of  the  Chief  Justice,  said : 

"  Mr. ,  I  over-rule  your  objection,  and  I  over-rule 

every  objection  that  you  make." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

QUIS   CUSTODIET   IPSOS   CUST0DB8 1 

A  mystery  solved — Leading  police  officers  charged  with  conspiracy 
— Kurr's  record  :  autobiographical  particulars — Swindle  upon 
swindle — The  police  assist,  and  are  liberally  remunerated — Benson 
had  moved  in  the  best  society — Corrupting  the  Newgate  warders 
— Benson's  grovelling  letter  to  his  father  :  an  instance  of  doubt- 
ful sincerity — A  letter  of  another  kind  from  Benson  :  a  language 
of  double  meanings — Have  we  had  a  proper  detective  force 
since  1 

In  describiug  the  frauds  practised  upon  Madame  de 
Goncourt,  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  gang 
of  swindlers  had  been  carrying  on  their  business  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  the  police.  What  had  the  detectives 
been  about  ?  was  the  question  on  everybody's  lips  when 
the  facts  came  to  light.     The  mystery  was  soon  solved. 

The  perpetrators  of  the  De  Goncourt  frauds,  when 
in  Newgate,  found  means  to  communicate  with  one 
another,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  determined  to 
give  evidence  to  the  Government  that  would  bring 
home  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Metropolitan  detective  force. 

Chief-Inspectors  Druscovich,  Palmer,  and  Clarke, 
Inspector  Meiklejohn,  and  Mr.  Froggatt  (the  solicitor 
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who  had  originally  been  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
Benson  and  Kurr)  were  duly  charged  at  Bow  Street, 
and  were  committed  to  take  their  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

The  trial  commenced  on  Thursday,  October  25th,. 
1877,  and  occupied  twenty -two  days.  The  Attorney- 
General  (Sir  John  Holker),  the  Solicitor-General  (Sir 
Hardinge-Giffard),  Mr.  Gorst,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Bo  wen,  and 
Mr.  Cowie,  appeared  for  the  Treasury.  I,  with  Mr. 
Walter  Ballantine,  defended  Meiklejohn,  who  was  first 
on  the  indictment ;  Druscovich  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Straight ;  Palmer  by  Mr.  Besley  and  Mr.  Grain  - 
Froggatt  by  Mr.  Collins,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Avory,  and  Mr. 
Kisch ;  and  Clarke  by  Mr.  Edward  Clarke  and  Mr^ 
Charles  Mathews.     Baron  Pollock  tried  the  case. 

The  proceedings  attracted  great  public  attention, 
and  the  Court  was  thronged  every  day. 

The  charge  was,  in  effect,  that  those  accused  of 
defrauding  Madame  de  Goncourt  had,  acting  with 
others,  been  engaged  in  defrauding  the  public  by 
various  means,  and  that  the  police  officers  on  their 
trial  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  them  to  aid 
them  in  their  proceedings,  to  prevent  their  being, 
arrested,  and  generally  to  pervert  the  due  course  of 
justice. 

The  principal  member  of  the  gang  of  swindlers  was 
William  Kurr,  who  showed  in  his  examination  and 
cross-examination,  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  ability,, 
nerve,  energy,  determination,  and  courage. 
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He  was  the  son  of  a  baker,  and  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  Pie  stated  that  when  fourteen  years  old 
he  was  a  clerk  on  the  South  Eastern  Kail  way,  and  that 
he  ran  away  from  the  situation  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months.  He  now  took  to  racing  and  backing  horses, 
and  afterwards  became  a  clerk  to  a  money-lending 
company,  called  the  Grosvenor  Investment  Society. 
Then,  to  quote  his  own  words,  he  "  continued  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest,  to  derive 
his  living  by  swindling  and  plundering  the  public." 
As  far  back  as  1873  he  was  engaged  in  a  betting 
agency  in  Edinburgh,  carried  on  under  the  name 
of  Philip  Gardiner  &  Co.  The  company  invited  the 
public  to  invest  money  with  it,  in  order  that  the 
amounts  might  be  laid  out  advantageously  in  bets. 
An  announcement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
company  was  in  possession  of  knowledge  that  would 
render  success  absolutely  sure.  The  credulous  public 
contributed  largely,  and  never  saw  a  penny  back.  The 
company  did  not  make  a  single  bet,  and  the  whole  thing, 
from  beginning  to  end,  was  a  sham  and  a  fraud. 

The  truth  having  leaked  out,  the  swindlers  de- 
camped, and  recommenced  business  elsewhere.  Meikle- 
john  was  the  first  of  the  detectives  seduced  from  their 
duty,  and  he  now  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He 
rendered  important  services  to  the  gang  by  forewarning 
them  when  warrants  were  issued  against  them,  and  by 
giving  them  other  useful  information.  He  received 
£100  for  his  pains. 
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It  was  after  tlie  collapse  of  the  Grosvenor  Invest- 
ment Society,  that  Kurr  introduced  Meiklejohn  to 
Benson.  Benson  was  a  Jew,  and,  though  a  British 
subject,  had  received  the  greater  part  of  his  education  in 
France. 

In  1872,  he  had  been  arrested  for  perpetrating  a 
fraud  on  the  then  Lord  Mayor,  and  had  been  sentenced 
to  a  year's  imprisonment.  While  in  Newgate  he  had 
attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  setting  fire  to  his  bed- 
clothes. He  received  very  severe  injuries  from  the 
conflagration,  and  when  he  came  out  of  prison  was  a 
cripple,  and  unable  to  walk. 

Having  changed  his  name  to  Young,  Benson,  in 
1874,  advertised  for  literary  employment.  Kurr  and 
his  associates  were  at  that  time  carrying  on  a  fraudulent 
betting  scheme  in  Scotland,  and  in  order  that  they 
might  extend  their  sphere  of  enterprise  beyond  Great 
Britain,  they  desired  to  obtain  the  services  of  one  who 
could  translate  their  circulars  and  announcements  into 
foreign  tongues.  The  advertisement  proved  the  means 
of  bringing  the  two  men  together ;  they  found  that 
they  could  be  of  use  to  one  another  ;  and  very  soon  an 
intimate  friendship  sprang  up  between  them.  Benson 
forgot  the  good  resolutions  he  had  made  upon  coming 
out  of  prison,  and  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to 
assisting  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  fraudulent  schemes 
that  the  gang  had  in  hand. 

In  1874,  an  agency,  called  Archer  &  Co.,  was  set 
on   foot   in   London,  with  ofiSces  in  the  Strand.     The 
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agency  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  another  Gardiner 
&  Co.  Kurr,  in  his  cross-examinations  by  me,  spoke 
of  it  as  not  a  very  remarkable  transaction,  and  said : 
''  We  only  made  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  out 
of  it."  It  was  in  this  way  that  these  worthies  calculated 
figures  and  amounts.  In  a  short  time  the  agency  was 
temporarily  put  an  end  to  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  defendant  Druscovich.  I  was  always  very  sorry 
for  this  prisoner.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  able 
officers  in  the  force,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  was  only  a 
temporary  want  of  money  that  induced  him  to  go 
wrong.  His  Mephistopheles  was  my  client  Meiklejohn, 
who  would  have  corrupted  a  regiment.  It  appeared 
that  Druscovich  had  intercepted  letters  sent  to  the  firm 
from  France.  The  police  having  thus  got  scent  of  what 
was  going  on,  the  agency  was  removed,  first  to  Brighton, 
and  then  to  Scotland. 

Of  course  the  whole  of  this  story  was  told  by  Benson 
and  Kurr  in  the  witness-box.  The  Attorney-General 
asked  the  jury  only  to  adopt  their  testimony  when  it 
was  corroborated.  Two  letters  were  put  in  with  regard 
to  Archer  &  Co.  They  were  written  by  Meiklejohn 
to  Kurr.     One  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Bill, 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  to-morrow  at  my  place 
before  9  p.m.  I  have  a  letter  from  Glasgow.  I  now 
go  on  duty  from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Wire  a  line  if  I 
may  expect  you." 
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The  other  letter  was  in  the  following  terms : 

"  Dear  Bill, 

"  Rather  important  news  from  the  north.  Tell 
H.  S.  and  the  young  one  to  keep  themselves  quiet.  In 
event  of  a  smell  stronger  than  now,  they  must  be  ready 
to  scamper  out  of  the  way.  I  should  like  to  see  you 
as  early  as  possible.  Bring  this  note  with  you  under 
any  circumstances.  The  brief  is  out — if  not,  it  will 
be,  so  you  must  be  sure  to  keep  a  good  look-out." 

Kurr  explained  that  the  word  "  brief "  meant 
"warrant."  It  was  at  this  time  that  Meiklejohn  re- 
ceived for  his  services  a  sum  of  £500.  So  profitable 
did  the  venture  prove,  that  Benson  was  enabled  to 
go  and  live  at  Shanklin  in  comfort  and  good  style ; 
and  it  was  most  amusing  to  notice,  during  his  cross- 
examination,  how  anxious  he  was  to  show  that  he 
had  mixed  among  good  people.  His  house  at  Shanklin 
was  called  Eose  Bank.  He  kept  servants,  horses,  and 
carriages,  and,  indeed,  lived  in  a  most  sumptuous  style, 
almost  as  one  of  the  aristocracy.  It  was  while  living  at 
Shanklin,  that  Benson  was  alleged  to  have  been  visited 
by  Chief-Superintendent  Clarke,  who,  it  was  suggested 
by  the  prosecution,  had  been  gradually  drawn  into 
the  services  of  these  schemers  on  being  paid  large 
sums  of  money. 

Telegrams  and  letters — irresistible  proofs  in  them- 
selves— were  put  in  as  evidence.    Independent  witnesses 
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deposed  to  interviews  of  an  extremely  suspicious 
character  between  the  police  oflBcers  and  the  convicts. 
Bank-notes  which  had  been  known  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  Benson  and  Kurr,  were  found  in  the  hands 
of  the  detectives. 

Druscovich,  as  already  indicated,  had  been  drawn 
into  the  conspiracy  almost  involuntarily.  While  in 
pecuniary  difl&culties  he  had  been  persuaded  to  accept 
a  loan  from  Meiklejohn,  and  from  that  moment  he 
became  an  unwilling  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
gang.  Palmer  had  been  bought  over  much  in  the  same 
way.  In  return  for  the  accommodation  received,  he 
rendered  the  swindlers  an  important  service.  He  des- 
patched a  timely  telegram  that  enabled  them  to  escape 
arrest. 

It  appeared  that  such  was  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence possessed  by  these  men  that,  while  in  Newgate, 
they  established  a  regular  means  of  communication 
among  themselves,  which,  to  say  the  least,  indicated 
that  somebody  had,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  hour,  been 
"got  at."  In  point  of  fact,  even  after  their  conviction, 
in  some  mysterious  way  they  obtained  possession  of  an 
apparently  unlimited  amount  of  money,  with  which, 
it  would  seem,  they  were  able  to  seduce  from  his  duty 
and  allegiance  every  person  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact.  One  letter  written  by  Benson,  and  given  into 
the  hands  of  a  warder  for  delivery,  was  stopped  in 
transitu,  and  was  read  in  Court.  It  was  written  to  his 
father,  and  ran  as  follows  : 
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"My  dear  Father, 

"You  may  imagine  what  depths  of  despair  and 
distress  I  must  have  reached  to  dare  to  address  you, 
whom  I  have  so  fearfully  wronged  and  grieved  ;  but  in 
you  is  now  centred  my  only  hope,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
better  that  I  should  face  your  just  wrath  than  depute 
a  third  person  so  to  do.  I  will  not,  nor  can  I — for  I 
am  so  sick  of  hopes  so  constantly  deferred — tell  you 
how,  each  day  during  the  last  six  weeks  has  dawned 
v/ith  a  faint  prospect  of  success,  and  how  it  has  closed 
with  no  hope.  To  live  as  I  have  done  for  months  now, 
is  worse  than  death.  I  am  now  driven  to  the  limits  of 
my  reason.  I  have  lost  all  hopes ;  despair  has  hold  of 
me,  and  in  the  extremity  of  my  need,  I  turn  to  you 
who  are  my  father,  and  beg  you  to  save  me.  I  know  I 
have  no  right  to  ask  you  for  anything,  nor  would  I  even 
do  so  were  you  to  run  any  risk ;  but  you,  under  God, 
have  it  in  your  sole  power  to  save  me  from  my  doom. 
Were  I  to  tell  you  what  the  result  of  my  reflections 
has  been — that  I  have  formed,  and  with  God's  help 
will  carry  out,  good  resolves — you  would  probably,  and 
also  reasonably,  retort,  '  I  don't  believe  you.  You  have 
made  so  many  professions,  and  so  few  promises  have 
you  kept  that  I  will  not,  and  cannot  believe  you.'  Yet 
I  am  sincere  this  time,  so  help  me  God.  I  intend  to 
carry  out  my  good  resolves  if  I  am  set  free,  and  I 
intend  to  commit  suicide  if  I  am  convicted.  I  can  do 
you  one  good  turn  by  saving  you  from  the  fear  of 
expose  from  a  cause  celdhre,  and  I  will  do  so,  for  my 
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judges  I  will  not  face.  What  mercy  could  I  expect 
from  strangers,  when  my  own  father  refuses  to  save 
me  ?  But  is  flesh  and  blood  nothing  ?  Am  I  not  flesh 
of  your  flesh,  bone  of  your  bone,  and  is  not  blood, 
stronger  than  water  ? " 

I  asked  Benson  whether  or  not  he  was  sincere  when 
he  wrote  that  letter.  He  swore  most  positively  that 
he  was  sincere  in  the  sentiments  he  thus  expressed. 
The  date  of  the  letter  was  the  20th  of  the  month.  I 
then  produced  a  letter,  written  from  him  to  Kurr, 
which  was  intercepted  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month. 
It  ran  as  follows  : 

"Another  straw  for  us  to  cling  to.  Supposing 
Baxter  were  of  Batty 's  opinion,  here  is  our  negociations. 
Forbes  "  (he  explained  that  "  Forbes  "  meant  "  Madame 
de  Goncourt ")  "  says  '  I  won't  be  married ' "  (meaning, 
"  I  won't  prosecute ").  "  We  know  this.  We  send 
that  fellow  Matty  to  his  dear  friend  Monkey  "  ("  Matty  " 
was  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  solicitor;  "Monkey"  was 
Mr.  Abraham,  who  represented  the  Treasury).  "  The 
family  have  settled  with  Forbes ;  she  won't  come.  You 
have  a  good  excuse  therefore  to  close  up  the  whole 
afiair,  you  pretending  to  figure,  and  my  clients  will, 
if  you  drop  it  and  Forbes  be  satisfied,  give  you  some 
Flower-show  information"  (he  explained  that  that 
meant  "  information  concerning  the  police").  "  Monkey's 
honour  will  be  saved  and  Cowdry  satisfied.  Monarch 
gets  what  he  fancies  will  enable  him  to  renovate  the 
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Gardiner's  system "  ("  Monarch,"  he  explained,  was  the 
Treasury;  and  he  added  that  the  language  used  was 
thoroughly  understood  between  Kurr  and  himself) 
"  as  Thomas  Taper  can  say  nothing,  and  the  country 
will  be  saved  a  lot  of  expense.     This,  I  fancy,  will  suit 

the  d d   fool   Baxter "  (a  solicitor).     "  He  will  be 

able  to  show  his  pomposity  and  say  :  '  Through  me  the 
whole  affair  is  ended.  Through  me  Monarch  knew 
all  about  it.'  Indeed,  yesterday,  the  beast  began 
winking  at  me,  and  said,  '  You  will  never  know  what  I 
have  done  for  you ;  but  you  will  find  the  good  of  it 
later.'  Yes ;  fifteen  pen'orth  "  (he  explained  that  that 
meant  that  he  had  no  faith  in  his  solicitor,  on  account 
of  his  ridiculous  vanity).  "  So  our  position  is  simply 
this.  If  Baxter  says  '  You  are  all  right  provided  Forbes 
does  not  get  married,'  then  we  tell  Matty  to  go  and 
consult  and  learn  his  lessons  from  a  clever  man.  If 
he  says  Batty  is  right,  I  leave  it  to  W.  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  adopt  the  Gardiner's  scheme,  besides 
satisfying  Forbes.  If  not,  we  must  prepare  for  the 
very  worst.  If  I  am  not  able  to  send  out  my 
flick  to  Sheerness,"  (that  meant,  his  letter  to  a  man 
named  Colkitt)  "  don't  detain  Batty  long,  but  pack 
him  off  at  once.  If  Baxter  says  we  are  right,  then 
Sheerness  goes  to  Batty  the  first  thing  to-morrow. 
Baxter  is  my  man."  (On  being  asked  who  he  meant 
by  his  repeated  references  to  "  Baxter,"  he  said  "  Mr. 
George  Lewis.")  "  Harwood  has  planned  and  schemed 
all  his  life,  but  he  never  planned  and  schemed  half  so 
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mucli  in  his  whole  life  as  he  has  done  for  the  last 
three  days."  ("  Harwood,"  he  explained,  was  himself.) 
"  Be  sure  you  put  Sheerness'  letter  in  a  sealed  envelope. 
I  have  not,  and  it  is  not  good  enough  to  give  it  open 
to  a  screw "  (a  warder).  "  Harwood  will  leave  it  with 
Batty.  Instruct  Batty  to  send  it  forthwith  to  Keeturs  " 
(that  meant  Colkitt).  "  I  will  arrange  with  Elong  or 
Mat  Moppy"  (Elong,  he  explained,  was  a  warder  who 
had  left).  "  Do  not  give  Fathead  any  flicks  for  out- 
side" ("Fathead"  was  another  warder).  "He  is  on 
duty  to-night,  and  will  call  on  you  for  flicks  for  me 
every  half  hour ;  so  be  ready  when  he  calls "  (he  ex- 
plained that  "flicks"  meant  letters).  "Elong  is  the 
only  one  in  whom  any  faith  is  to  be  placed.  He  is 
the  only  one  who  knows  of  the  Hatton  haunt.  A 
thought  has  just  struck  me  about  Hood.  He  says 
that  everything  is  so  awfully  dear  in  Dublin  "  ("  Dublin  " 
meant  Paris),  "  and  he  forwards  the  amount  of  his  bill, 
which  is  under  £6,  and  he  has  had  £40.  It  shows  that 
he  takes  us  for  fools  not  to  know  the  value  of  Irish 
money"  (French  money).  "  He  will  get  the  diamonds, 
and  gang  to  Hockey  land  "  (that  meant,  "  he  will  get  the 
money  and  go  to  New  York ") ;  "  this  I  defy  him  to 
do  unless  he  cracks  Pool's  drum,  which  God  forbid." 

Having  read  this  letter,  I  asked  the  witness :  "  Do 
you  still  say  that  you  were  sincere  when,  within  the 
twenty -four  hours,  you  wrote  that  letter  to  your 
father  ?  "  He  blandly  answered,  "  Yes ; "  and  that 
concluded  my  cross-examination. 
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I  have  of  course  been  unable  to  go  at  any  length 
into  the  evidence  given  at  this  trial,  lasting  as  it  did 
nearly  a  month.  I  have  not  been  able  to  deal  with 
the  charges  brought  against  Froggatt.  SufiSce  it  to 
say  that  these  men  had  induced  him,  in  his  professional 
capacity,  to  assist  them  in  their  schemes. 

In  the  end,  all  the  defendants,  with  the  exception 
of  Clarke,  were  convicted  and  were  sentenced  to  the 
highest  punishment  awarded  by  the  law  for  their 
offence — namely,  two  years'  imprisonment. 

I  have  always  considered  that  this  trial  was  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Metropolitan  detective  force.  The 
men  who  were  convicted  had  been,  before  they  were 
led  away  from  their  duty,  leading  and  important 
officers ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  from  that  day  to  this, 
the  force  has  never  been  properly  and  systematically 
reorganised. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

"OBSTUPUIT   STETERUNTQUB    COMM  ET    VOX    FAUCIBUS    HiESIT." 

Charge  of  assault  against  Sothern,  the  actor — An  elderly  vermin- 
destroyer  and  spiritualist — Sothern  and  Toole  give  an  invitation 
to  a  seance — The  medium — A  culminating  marvel — The  denou- 
ment — Sothern  apologises,  and  the  affair  blows  over — A  jealous 
butcher  murders  his  wife — The  lenient  sentence — Scene  outside 
the  Court-house^A  bystander's  humorous  observation. 

I  WAS  counsel  in  rather  a  strange  case  that  came 
before  the  magistrate  at  Marylebone  Police  Court. 
The  defendant,  whom  I  represented,  was  my  old  friend 
Sothern,  the  actor.  The  charge  against  him,  which  was 
one  of  assault,  was  of  rather  an  unusual  character. 

He,  Toole,  and  a  friend  of  theirs  named  Addison, 
a  stock-broker,  had  become  acquainted  with  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Tiffin,  who  had  made  his  fortune  by 
exterminating  from  houses  that  most  disagreeable  of 
insects  popularly  known  as  the  "Norfolk  Howard." 
He  had  retired  from  business,  and  become  a  disciple 
of  spirit -rappers  and  spiritualists  generally.  This 
peculiarity  of  the  old  gentleman's  —  he  was  about 
sixty  years  of  age  —  had  become  known  to  Sothern 
and   Toole,  and   they   determined   to   have   some   fun 
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at  his  expense.  Mr.  Tiffin  invited  the  two  comedians 
to  dine  one  Sunday  at  his  villa  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
and  it  was  during  the  progress  of  the  meal  that  Sothern 
solemnly  announced  that  both  he  and  Toole  were, 
themselves,  spiritualists,  and  that  Toole  was  a  remarkable 
medium.  Ultimately  it  was  arranged  that  they  should 
all  go  and  sup  one  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Addison, 
in  Eegent's  Park,  and  that  there  they  should  have 
some  spiritualistic  manifestations. 

Sothern,  Toole,  and  Mr.  Addison  now  put  their 
heads  together  to  produce  some  wonders  that  would 
startle  the  unsophisticated  old  gentleman.  They  even 
went  the  length  of  fixing  galvanic  apparatus  into  the 
walls  of  the  house  at  Regent's  Park. 

Mr.  Tiffin  duly  arrived  at  Mr.  Addison's  on  the 
appointed  evening.  All  sorts  of  mummeries  were  gone 
through,  and,  among  other  things,  the  old  gentleman 
was  directed  to  place  his  hands  on  certain  parts  of  the 
walls.  He  did  so,  and,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
batteries,  was  nearly  knocked  down  by  the  shocks  he 
received. 

Mr.  Tiffin  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  wonders 
brought  under  his  notice. 

When  the  fun  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  the 
company  sat  down  to  supper.  The  meal  was  pursuing 
its  prosaic  course,  when,  on  a  sudden,  Sothern  jumped 
up,  and  exclaimed :  "  Toole  is  seized  with  a  fit !  A 
spiritualistic  power  has  descended  upon  him,  and  he 
can't  shake  it  off!" 
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The  face  of  Toole  was  horribly  contorted,  and  he 
groaned  piteously. 

Sothern,  as  though  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
jumped  up  from  his  seat,  and  got  under  the  table. 
Mr.  Addison  followed  his  example,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  undignified  haste,  promptly  joined  them. 

Poor  terrified  Mr.  Tiffin  peered  at  Toole  from  under 
the  cloth  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  comedian's 
demeanour  and  behaviour  were  calculated  to  arrest 
attention.  Slowly,  and  with  a  savage  gleam  in  his 
eyes,  he  produced  knives  from  all  parts  of  his  body. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  old  gentleman.  Scrambling 
to  his  feet,  he  rushed  from  the  room,  passed  out  at 
the  front-door,  and  fled  for  his  life  down  the  street. 
He  was  hatless,  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves;  for,  during 
the  spiritualistic  manifestations,  he  had  been  persuaded 
to  divest  himself  of  his  coat. 

Sothern  and  Mr.  Addison  followed  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  elderly  vermin-destroyer,  and  Toole  brought  up 
the  rear.  It  was  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  Tiffin  continued  his  flight  through  many  streets. 
His  pursuers  gradually  gained  upon  him,  and  apparently 
his  alarm  increased  when  he  heard  the  footsteps  behind 
him.  Taking  a  sudden  turn  to  the  right,  he  entered 
some  fields,  ran  across  them,  and  presently  came  up 
to  a  brick  wall.  In  his  panic,  he  climbed  over  this 
obstruction,  and  then,  his  strength  being  exhausted, 
he  sank  upon  the  grass  on  the  other  side. 
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He  seems  to  have  lain  there  until  daylight  broke, 
when,  finding  some  way  out  of  the  enclosure,  he  pro- 
ceeded home  as  best  he  could. 

Such  was  the  assault  for  which  Mr.  Tiffin  summoned 
Sothern.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  suggested  that  I, 
with  a  solicitor,  should  see  the  complainant  personally 
before  the  case  came  on,  and  try  to  appease  him.  Full 
well  I  knew  the  danger  of  placing  Toole  and  his  com- 
panion in  the  box.  They  were  too  fond  of  practical 
joking  to  be  of  any  use  as  witnesses. 

My  efforts  with  the  prosecutor  proved  successful. 
He  accepted  a  handsome  apology  from  Sothern,  and 
the  summons  was  withdrawn. 

I  was  specially  retained  in  a  somewhat  sad  trial 
that  took  place,  about  this  time,  at  the  Northampton 
Assizes. 

A  butcher  was  charged  with  murdering  his  wife. 
The  accused  was  a  successful  tradesman  in  the  town, 
a  member  of  the  Volunteer  Force,  and  a  good  all-round 
sportsman.  He  was  about  six-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
and  his  wife  was  a  little  younger.  It  appeared  that, 
though  passionately  attached  to  her,  he  came  to 
look  upon  her  conduct  with  suspicion.  The  subject 
of  his  jealousy  was  a  sergeant  of  the  Black  Watch, 
a  good-looking  and  strapping  fellow,  home  on  furlough. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  poor  butcher  had  good 
grounds  for  his  misgivings.  His  wife  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  the  sergeant  and  taking  long  walks  with 
him. 
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The  soldier  had  been  friendly  with  the  butcher ; 
but  the  latter  had  a  conversation  with  his  wife 
respecting  the  former,  and  told  her  not  to  encourage 
him  at  the  house. 

The  butcher  returned  Lome  one  evening,  and  found 
his  wife  entertaining  the  soldier  to  supper.  Wishing 
to  avoid  a  scene,  he  said  he  was  not  hungry  when  his 
wife  asked  him  to  sit  down  to  table.  He  then  left 
the  house  and  walked  about  outside. 

"When  the  soldier  took  his  leave,  the  butcher  re- 
turned indoors  and  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  his  wife. 
He  then  went  upstairs  with  the  intention  of  going 
to  bed,  leaving  his  wife  in  a  somewhat  sleepy  condition 
in  the  sittinoj-room.  On  reachinof  the  bedroom  he 
did  not  undress,  but  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and 
began  to  turn  matters  over  in  his  mind.  While  thus 
occupied  he  fell  into  a  doze.  When  he  woke  up  and 
looked  around,  he  found  that  the  candle  was  still 
burning  in  its  socket,  and  that  his  wife  had  not  yet 
come  up.  He  went  downstairs,  found  the  front-door 
open,  and  passed  out  into  the  street,  where  he  found 
his  wife  talking  with  the  sergeant.  Eeturning  hurriedly 
to  the  house,  he  snatched  a  carving-knife  from  the 
supper-table,  and  rushed  out  again  into  the  street. 
Kunning  up  to  his  wife,  he  plunged  the  knife  through 
her  heart,  and  she  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 

The  poor  fellow  was  filled  with  remorse.     At  the 

trial   I   did   my   utmost    to    save    him.      The    Judge 

ummed  up  somewhat  for  a  conviction;  but  the  jury, 
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adopting  my  view,  acquitted  him  of  murder  and  found 
him  guilty  of  manslaughter,  adding  a  strong  recom- 
mendation to  mercy.  He  was  sentenced  to  twelve 
months'  imprisonment. 

This  was  my  only  experience  of  Northampton,  which, 
as  I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader,  is  somewhat  of 
a  rough  place. 

There  was  at  that  time  no  robing-room  in  the  Court ; 
so  we  had  to  put  on  our  war-paint  in  the  hotel,  passing 
to  and  fro  in  wig  and  gown. 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  I  was  followed  by  an 
enormous  crowd  of  the  butcher's  sympathisers.  Many 
of  them  insisted  upon  shaking  me  by  the  hand,  and, 
between  them,  I  was  almost  torn  to  pieces. 

One  individual,  to  show  his  gratitude,  slapped  me  on 
the  back,  and  exclaimed:  "I  say,  gov'nor,  if  you  come 
down  here  and  preach,  darned  if  I  don't  go  regularly  to 
church  on  Sundays  !  " 

Such  was  my  experience  of  a  Northampton  audience. 


CHAPTER  X. 


LEX   TALIONIS. 


My  fondness  for  dogs — Kob — He  disappears — The  "  Forty  Thieves  " 
—  Unsuccessful  efforts  to  find  my  favourite  —  Visit  from  the 
mysterious  stranger — Waiting  outside  Shoreditch  Church  in  the 
snow — Delays,  precautions,  and  haggling — Rob  is  returned — The 
"  Family  Relic  " — Two  years  later :  I  prosecute  my  Shoreditch 
friend — He  is  stagcrered  at  the  sentence. 
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I  HAVE  always  been  very  fond  of  dogs,  and  believing  as 
I  do  that  no  home  is  entirely  comfortable  without,  at 
any  rate,  one  of  them,  I  presume  that  my  fondness  for 
the  species  will  never  be  diminished.  Some  years  ago  I 
could  boast  the  possession  of  one  of  the  handsomest 
collies  I  have  ever  seen.  What  a  splendid  fellow  he 
was  !  He  was  magnificently  marked — black- and-tan ; 
he  had  great,  staring  eyes,  and  his  coat  was  as  black  as 
jet.  As  faithful  a  creature  as  ever  came  to  heel,  he  was 
my  particular  companion  and  my  peculiar  friend.  Fond 
enough  of  the  rest  of  the  household,  and  not  averse  to 
the  caresses  of  the  children,  he  was  perfectly  conscious 
that  I  was  the  boss. 

My  collie's  name  was  Rob.     He  was  made  a  present 
±0  me  by  a  very  intimate  lady  friend  of  mine.      She 
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purchased  him  from  one  of  the  keepers  of  Fleur's  Castle^ 
and  handed  him  over  to  me  with  his  name,  age,  and 
parentage  written  on  a  piece  of  paper  attached  to  his 
collar. 

One  day,  in  the  winter  of  1877,  while  walking  home 
from  the  Temple  to  my  house  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  I 
observed,  in  the  shop  windows,  a  number  of  handbills 
offering  rewards  for  the  restoration  of  "  lost,  stolen,  or 
strayed  "  collies.  The  dog-stealers  were  having  a  good 
time  of  it.  The  "  Forty  Thieves,"  as  I  afterwards  learnt 
they  styled  themselves,  were  levying  black-mail  on  the 
dog-owners  living  in  the  fashionable  quarters  of  the 
metropolis.  As  I  walked  along,  my  favourite  following 
an  inch  or  two  from  my  heel,  and  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  one  who  scented  danger,  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  :  What  if  Kob  were  to  be  stolen — what  if  one  of  the 
dog-stealers,  with  a  device  which  even  he  could  not 
withstand,  were  to  seduce  my  trusty  vassal  from  his 
allegiance  ?  The  mere  thought  made  me  uneasy,  and, 
on  my  return  home,  I  gave  special  orders  to  the  servants 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  my  favourite,  warning  them  that 
I  should  hold  every  member  of  the  household  responsible 
for  his  safety. 

Our  joint  anticipations  —  mine  and  Kob's  —  were 
shortly  afterwards  realised.  On  the  following  Sunday 
morning  the  calamity  occurred.  Before  I  got  up,  Kob, 
who  always  slept  in  my  room,  crept  noiselessly  down- 
stairs, no  doubt  thinking  that,  as  it  was  the  Sabbath,  I 
was  entitled  to  a  little  extra  sleep,  and  ought  not  to 
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be  disturbed.     FindiDg  the  front-door  open,  lie  strolled 
out  into  the  street. 

Soon  afterwards  I  got  up  and  whistled  for  my  friend. 
There  was  no  answer,  and  presently  I  discovered,  to  my 
horror,  that  he  was  gone.  In  a  moment  the  whole 
household  was  in  a  state  of  consternation.  The 
neighbourhood  was  scoured.  The  police  stations  were 
visited,  and  inquiries  were  made  in  all  quarters.  We 
could  not,  however,  find  a  trace  of  the  dog.  What  on 
earth  was  to  be  done  ?  What  were  the  best  steps  to 
take  to  recover  him  ?  We  held  a  family  council,  and 
came  unanimously  to  the  conclusion  (a  perfectly  wrong 
one,  by  the  way)  that  the  wisest  course  to  take  was  to 
employ  a  detective,  and  authorise  him  to  issue  handbills 
offering  a  reward  for  the  restoration  of  the  absentee. 
This  was  done,  the  reward  offered  being  £10. 

•  Day  after  day  passed ;  new  bills  were  issued, 
advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  daily  papers,  the 
reward  was  doubled — but  all  in  vain. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  my  dog's 
departure,  I  was  sitting  in  my  chambers  reading  briefs. 
My  clerk  entered,  and  announced  that  a  man  had  called 
who  stated  that  he  wished  to  see  me  on  urgent  private 
business,  but  that  he  must  decline  to  give  his  name. 
The  man  was  shown  in,  and  the  moment  he  entered 
I  had  a  correct  presentiment  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
business. 

"  Lost  a  dawg,  sir,  I  believe  ? "  said  he,  "  collie  dawg, 
valuable  dawg,  sir.     I've  heard  of  one  which  answers  the 
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description  from  nose  to  tail.  If  it's  all  square  and 
right,  guv'nor,  I  knows  a  pal  of  mine  as  might  be  able 
to  work  the  hanimal  back." 

So  anxious  was  I  to  recover  Rob  that  I  was  willing 
to  agree  to  any  terms,  and  gave  in  without  further  par- 
lance. It  was  arranged  that  I  was  to  bring  the  money 
(£20)  in  gold  to  Shoreditch  Church  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock  that  night. 

At  the  right  time  I  sallied  forth  to  keep  my  appoint- 
ment. I  don't  think  I  was  ever  out  on  a  worse  evening. 
The  wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane,  and  a  mixture  of 
snow  and  hail  was  falling.  It  was  certainly  not  a  fit 
night  to  turn  a  dog  out — but  I  was  going  to  try  and 
bring  one  home.  Passing  from  King's  Bench  Walk 
across  the  Temple  Square,  and  through  Serjeants'  Inn 
into  Fleet  Street,  I  hailed  a  hansom,  jumped  in,  and,  in 
about  five-and-twenty  minutes,  was  standing  on  the 
pavement  outside  the  railings  of  Shoreditch  Church. 

For  some  time  I  stared  anxiously  through  the  snow 
and  mist  without  seeing  a  soul.  Presently,  however,  a 
man,  with  a  peculiarly  halting  gait,  emerged  into  sight, 
and  came  shambling  up  to  me. 

"  Dawg,  sir  ? "  said  he,  touching  his  hat,  "  come  about 
a  dawg  lost  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  £20  reward  ?  Are 
you  the  gentleman  ? " 

It  was  not  a  night  to  stand  arguing,  so  I  quickly 
gave  the  stranger  to  understand  that  I  was  the  gentle- 
man, that  I  wanted  my  dog,  and  that  I  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  hand  him  over  the  money. 
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"  Wait  a  minute,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Business  can't  be 
done  in  that  sort  of  way.  You  are  not  on  the  cross, 
sir,  by  yourself  ?     No  coppers  about,  eh  ? " 

I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  me,  that  I  had  given  the  necessary  promise  to  his 
agent  in  the  morning,  and  that  my  word  was  my  bond. 
To  my  astonishment  and  disgust,  he  then  informed  me 
that  the  dog  was  not  in  his  possession,  but  that,  if  I 
followed  him  to  the  second-class  refreshment-room  at 
Bishopsgate  Station,  the  transaction  should  be  completed. 
It  was,  I  confess,  with  great  difficulty  that  I  kept  my 
temper.  Muttering  something  not  very  complimentary 
to  my  guide,  I  told  him  to  lead  the  way,  and  that  I 
would  follow. 

When  we  were  close  to  the  station,  my  companion 
was  joined  by  another  man.  We  all  three  then  pro- 
ceeded down  the  platform,  to  a  dark  corner  near  the 
second-class  refreshment-room.  ' 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  man  whom  I  had  encountered 
outside  the  church,  "  give  us  the  quids,  and  in  five 
minutes  you  shall  have  the  dawg." 

I  thought  this  rather  a  cool  request,  and  explained, 
that  the  proposal  would  not  suit  me  at  all.  I  was 
not  such  a  fool,  I  said,  as  to  hand  him  the  money 
before  he  handed  me  the  dog.  A  good  deal  of  haggling 
then  took  place  between  us,  and  it  was  finally  arranged 
that  he  should  go  and  fetch  the  dog,  while  his  friend 
remained  by  my  side  with  the  twenty  sovereigns  in  his 
hand. 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  man  returned  with  Rob.  The 
sagacious  creature,  on  catching  sight  of  me,  nearly 
broke  away  from  the  rope  by  which  he  was  led.  The 
transaction  was  now  duly  completed  ;  I  took  the  dog,  and 
the  man  who  had  restored  the  animal  took  the  money. 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  wishing  (for  reasons  I  will 
presently  explain)  to  know  something  more  about  my 
companions,  I  invited  them  to  come  into  the  refresh- 
ment-room and  have  something^  to  drink.  Needless  to 
say,  the  offer  was  promptly  accepted.  Standing  beside 
the  bar,  we  had  a  tolerably  long  chat.  My  Shoreditch 
friend,  after  partaking  somewhat  liberally  of  hot  whisky 
and  water,  described,  in  answer  to  my  questions,  the 
manner  in  which  the  dog  had  been  abducted.  He 
explained  that  he  and  his  companions  waited  for  days 
before  they  could  capture  Rob,  and  that,  on  being 
enticed  from  the  street-door  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
he  was  bundled  into  a  covered  baker's  barrow  in  waiting 
round  the  corner. 

I  ventured  to  remark  to  my  two  acquaintances  that 
they  must  be  doing  a  thriving  business,  £20  being 
a  large  sum  to  receive  for  the  restoration  of  one  dog. 
The  answer  I  received  was  that  it  was  "  only  two 
quid  apiece,  as  there  are  ten  of  us  in  it,  and  it  is  share 
and  share  alike."  I  then  somewhat  modestly  remarked 
that,  knowing  who  I  was,  I  thought  it  rather  too  bad  of 
them  to  steal  my  dog. 

"Ah!  that's  the  best  of  it,"  said  one  of  them. 
"  Lord,  sir,  you  should  have  seen  how  my  pal  Bill  here 
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did  laugh.  '  Ain't  it  rather  hard/  says  I,  '  to  take  the 
counsellor's  dawg?'  'Not  a  bit,  Jim/  says  he;  *he's 
had  a  good  lot  out  of  us,  and  why  shouldn't  we  get  a 
little  out  of  him?'" 

The  two  scoundrels  went  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  joined  in  the  merriment. 
As  I  said  before,  however,  I  had  my  own  reasons  for 
prolonging  the  interview.  The  truth  is,  a  friend  and 
neighbour  of  mine,  living  in  Norfolk  Street,  Park 
Lane,  had  lately  lost  her  collie  for  the  fourth  time. 
For  weeks  she  had  been  endeavouring  in  vain  to  recover 
the  animal.  I  now  introduced  the  subject  of  my  neigh- 
bour's loss,  and  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the 
collie  was  in  the  hands  of  these  Philistines.  After 
ordering  some  more  whisky  and  water  for  the  party, 
I  offered  half  the  sum  I  had  paid  for  the  recovery  of  my 
own  dog,  for  the  recovery  of  my  friend's.  This  they 
seemed  to  regard  as  an  excellent  joke,  and  on  my 
venturing  to  remind  the  Shoreditch  gentleman  that  the 
collie  in  question  was  an  old  one  and  not  so  valuable  as 
mine,  the  scoundrel  replied  : 

"  Quite  true,  sir ;  he's  an  old  'un,  and  not  so  much 
value  in  the  market  as  the  other.  He  wouldn't  do 
for  exportation  like  yours"  (here  was  a  fate  my  poor 
friend  had  been  saved  from !) ;  "  but  he  belongs  to  a 
lady.  She's  so  fond  of  him ;  and  the  gents,  too,  they 
dotes  on  him.  He's  a  reg'lar  old  family  relic.  You 
must  spring  a  good  deal  more  on  him  before  you  can 
expect  to  get  him  back." 
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This  was  rather  more  than  I  could  stand,  and  feeling 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  the  negotiations  coming 
to  a  successful  issue,  I  proceeded,  in  rather  forcible 
terms,  to  give  the  speaker  a  piece  of  my  mind. 

"  Not  going  to  round  on  us,  guv'nor  ? "  he  replied ; 
"  not  going  to  round  ?  We  knew  that  we  could  take 
the  counsellor's  word,  and  he  ain't  a-going  to  break  it  ?" 

I  at  once  put  his  mind  at  rest  on  that  score.  I 
added  that  though,  according  to  the  treaty,  he  was 
safe  for  that  night,  it  was  not  likely  I  should  forget 
the  features  and  appearance  of  the  man  who  had  helped 
to  deprive  the  "  counsellor  "  of  his  favourite  dog. 

The  interview  was  over.  Muttering  something,  the 
two  men  hurried  off.  Rob  and  I  jumped  into  a  hansom, 
and  within  an  hour,  both  of  us  were  at  home,  asleep 
before  the  lire. 

Two  years  passed  away,  and  once  more  it  was 
clear  the  "  Forty  Thieves  "  were  at  work.  They  levied 
contributions  from  the  public  with  more  daring  than 
ever.  Things  came  to  such  a  pass,  indeed,  that  the 
authorities  had  to  take  the  matter  up. 

In  my  official  capacity  as  Counsel  to  the  Treasury  for 
the  County  of  Middlesex,  I  was  instructed  to  prosecute 
various  dog-stealers  who  had  been  arrested  by  the 
police.  The  very  first  case  of  this  description  was  that 
of  a  man  who  bad  frequently  been  convicted  for  the 
offence.  By  statute,  the  maximum  punishment  for 
dog-stealing,  even  after  previous  convictions,  is  only 
eighteen  months'  hard  labour;  a  dog,  for  some  reason 
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or  other  which  I  nevep  could  understand,  being,  by 
the  law  of  England,  regarded  as  not  a  chattel.  On 
reading  the  depositions  before  drawing  the  indictment, 
I  found  that  the  dog,  when  stolen,  had  a  collar  on. 
I  resolved,  therefore,  to  draw  two  indictments :  one  for 
felony  (stealing  the  collar) ;  the  other  for  the  statutable 
misdemeanour  of  stealing  a  dog,  after  previous  convic- 
tions for  the  same  offence.  I  determined  to  try  the  man 
for  the  misdemeanour  first,  and  then,  if  he  were  con- 
victed, to  proceed  with  the  charge  of  felony.  The 
truth  is,  I  had  not  forgotten   the  £20. 

The  indictments  were  preferred  and  found,  and  the 
prisoner  came  up  to  plead.  Judge  of  my  astonishment 
and  delight  when  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  my 
old  Shoreditch  friend.  He  recognised  me  at  a  glance, 
and  the  expression  of  the  rascal's  face  was  most  ludicrous. 
From  start  to  finish  of  the  trial,  he  never  took  his  eyes 
off  me  once.  During  my  opening  of  the  case  his  face 
grew  longer  and  longer.  He  seemed  not  to  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  his  own  counsel,  Mr.  Thome  Cole. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty  ; "  and  when 
I  expressed  my  intention  of  trying  the  prisoner  again, 
for  the  theft  of  the  collar,  he  seemed  to  give  a  long, 
low  kind  of  whistle. 

The  second  trial  took  place,  and  the  man  was  again 
convicted.  He  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  im- 
prisonment for  the  misdemeanour,  ^nd  twelve  months' 
for  the  felony,  the  terms  of  confinement  to  run  con- 
secutively.    It  is  a  known  fact  that  habitual  criminals- 
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prefer  penal  servitude  to  two  years  of  hard  labour; 
and  it  was  clear  that  the  prospect  of  thirty  months 
on  the  latter  condition  somewhat  staggered  the  prisoner. 
He  put  his  hand  up  to  his  head,  and,  looking  very  hard 
at  me,  muttered,  as  he  was  hurried  off  to  the  cells : 
^'Thought  he'd  have  me  some  day.  He's  made  me 
pay  d dear  at  last  for  those  pieces." 


CHAPTER  XL 

HORRIBILE   DICTU. 

The  Penge  mystery — A  mercenary  marriage — The  wife's  wrongs — 
Slow  starvation — Death  of  the  baby — Dying  in  the  garret — Mrs. 
Staunton  is  moved  to  Penge — Shocking  discoveries  at  the  post- 
mortem examination — Dr.  Longrigg  withdraws  his  certificate — 
The  praise  due  to  him — All  the  prisoners  found  *'  Guilty  " — The 
tragic  scene  in  Court. 

In  the  old  Court  of  the  Old  Bailey,  in  the  mayoralty 
of  Sir  Thomas  White,  a  trial  took  place  before  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  in  September,  1877,  which  was  known 
to  the  newspapers  as  the  "  Penge  Mystery."  Louis 
Staunton,  aged  twenty-six,  Patrick  Staunton,  aged 
twenty-four,  Elizabeth  Ann  Staunton,  aged  twenty- 
eight,  and  Alice  Rhodes,  aged  twenty,  were  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Harriet,  the  wife  of  Louis  Staunton. 

The  Attorney- General  (Sir  John  Holker),  the 
Solicitor- General  (Sir  Hardinge-Giffard),  and  Mr.  Poland 
conducted  the  prosecution  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury. 
I  and  Mr.  C.  Mathews  appeared  for  Louis  Staunton, 
the  husband ;  Mr.  Edward  Clarke  for  Patrick  Staunton, 
his    brother;     Mr.    Purcell    for    Elizabeth    Staunton, 
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Patrick's  wife ;  and  Mr.  Percy  Gye  for  Alice  Ehodes, 
the  sister  of  Elizabeth  Staunton. 

The  case  commenced  on  Wednesday,  September  19th, 
and  occupied  seven  days. 

It  appeared  that  in  June,  1875,  Louis  Staunton, 
who  had'  been  an  auctioneer's  clerk  in  somewhat  im- 
pecunious circumstances,  married  a  young  woman  named 
Harriet  Butterfield.  Her  personal  appearance  had 
always  been  the  reverse  of  prepossessing.  She  was 
ten  years  her  husband's  senior,  being  thirty-six  years 
of  age.  She  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  person 
of  somewhat  weak  intellect.  A  snug  sum  of  money — 
some  £3,000 — belonged  to  her,  and  the  evidence  that 
was  brought  forward  left  little  doubt  that  Louis  Staunton 
married  her  for  the  sake  of  her  property. 

There  was  no  settlement  made  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage.  The  husband,  however,  took  what  ready 
money  there  was  to  be  had,  and  induced  his  wife  to 
sell  certain  reversionary  property,  which  would  even- 
tually belong  to  her.  From  the  commencement,  the 
married  life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Staunton  was  not  a  rosy 
one.  Louis  had  a  half-brother,  Patrick,  and  this  half- 
brother  had  married  a  woman  named  Elizabeth  Ehodes, 
who  had  a  younger  sister  named  Alice ;  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that,  shortly  after  the  marriage  of  Louis 
Staunton,  a  criminal  intercourse  commenced  between 
him  and  the  young  woman  Alice.  The  wife,  it  appears, 
was  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  but  such  was  her 
mental    weakness,    that    she    had   not   the    power    to 
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proclaim    her    wrongs,    with    a   view   to    their    being 
redressed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1876,  it  appears  that  all  the 
characters  in  this  terrible  story  of  crime  and  debauchery 
were  living  near  one  another  in  an  out-of-the-way,  deso- 
late little  village  in  Kent,  called  Cudham. 

Patrick  Staunton,  the  half-brother,  was  by  profession 
an  artist.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  making  rustic 
sketches  in  the  vicinity,  and  selliDg  them  in  the  neigh- 
iDouring  villages.  He  occupied  a  five-roomed  house, 
the  Woodlands,  and  within  a  mile  Louis  Staunton  had 
a  farm  called  Little  Grays. 

It  transpired  that,  soon  after  Louis  Staunton  took 
Little  Grays,  a  change  took  place  in  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments. His  wife,  and  the  child  that  had  been  born 
soon  after  their  marriage,  were  sent  to  the  Woodlands, 
the  husband  paying  to  Patrick  £1  a  week  for  their 
board  and  lodging.  Shortly  afterwards,  Alice  Ehodes 
came  to  live  at  Little  Grays.  The  neighbours,  who 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  unfortunate  Mrs. 
Staunton,  never  doubted  that  the  occupants  of  the 
farm  were  man  and  wife.  It  was  not  clear  from  the 
evidence  whether  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Staunton  knew 
that  her  husband  was  living  with  Alice  Ehodes.  It 
w^as  proved  that,  shortly  after  the  former's  change  of  re- 
sidence, her  husband  took  her  up  to  London,  and  caused 
her  to  sign  away  the  last  available  item  of  her  property. 

What  took  place  from  that  day  was  shrouded  in 
mystery.     SuflSce  it  to  say  that,  from  the  moment  the 
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document  was  signed,  Louis  Staunton,  having  deprived 
his  wife  of  every  penny  she  possessed  in  the  world,  set 
to  work  to  bring  about  lier  end  ;  his  intention  being,  no 
doubt,  when  once  he  was  rid  of  her,  to  marry  the  girl 
Alice  Rhodes,  and  live  on  the  proceeds  of  his  late  wife's 
property. 

The  theory  of  the  prosecution,  which  was  amply 
sustained  by  the  evidence,  was  that  Patrick  Staunton 
and  his  wife  lent  themselves  as  accomplices  to  this 
diabolical  scheme.  The  Woodlands,  where  they  lived, 
was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  small  house.  There  was 
a  garret  at  the  top  of  it,  and  in  this  garret  the  unfor- 
tunate woman  was  confined  a  close  prisoner.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  intended  by  slow  degrees  to  starve 
her  to  death.  They  took  away  her  boots  and  stockings, 
to  lessen  the  possibility  of  her  making  good  her  escape. 
The  process  of  bringing  about  her  death  by  slow  starva- 
tion was  deliberately  and  systematically  carried  out.  On 
some  days  they  gave  her  no  food  at  all,  on  others 
a  very  little.  She  was  allowed  no  water  to  wash  with, 
and  very  little  to  drink.  Day  by  day  she  grew  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  gradually  wasted  away.  At  first  she 
had,  in  the  garret,  a  companion  —  her  baby,  a  weak^ 
miserable-looking  little  object.  In  the  month  of  April 
it  was  taken  by  Patrick  Staunton  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
where  it  was  left  in  an  assumed  name.  On  the  day 
following  the  admittance  of  the  child  to  the  hospital, 
death  cut  short  its  wretched  existence.  The  medical 
certificate   described  the  cause   of  death   as    inanition* 
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Apparently  no  notice  of  the  circumstances  was  taken. 
Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  father  went  to 
the  hospital,  giving  the  name  of  Harris,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  funeral. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ill-fated  Mrs.  Staunton 
was  in  a  dying  condition.  She  came  to  be  so  weak  that 
she  could  neither  walk  nor  stand.  The  four  prisoners 
put  their  heads  together  to  decide  what  would  be  the 
safest  course  to  pursue.  Their  minds  were  exercised  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  how  a  medical  certificate 
could  be  obtained.  To  have  allowed  the  death  to  take 
place  at  Cudham,  where  inquiries  would  most  probably 
have  brought  the  truth  to  light,  was  of  course  out 
of  the  question ;  and  Louis  Staunton  hit  upon  the 
expedient  of  taking  lodgings  at  Penge,  and  of  conveying 
thither  his  dying  victim. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  unfortunate  creature, 
who  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  was  conveyed  to 
her  new  "home."  An  hour  or  two  after  her  arrival 
she  died. 

The  next  day  a  post-mortem  examination  took  place, 
Tlie  woman  had  been  murdered  by  deliberate  starvation 
and  studied  neglect,  and  the  result  of  the  post-mo7^tem 
was  obvious.  The  medical  evidence  was  truly  horrible. 
It  went  to  show  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of  fat 
upon  the  body,  and  that  it  was  swarming  with  vermin. 
It  was  quite  clear,  as  the  doctors  testified,  that  for 
weeks  the  deceased  had  not  washed  herself,  and  that 
for  months  she  had  not  changed  her   garments.     The 
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doctor  who  had  been  called  in  to  visit  her  on  her 
arrival  at  Penge  had  not  noticed  these  unsanitary  con- 
ditions. This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for,  on  entering 
the  room,  he  perceived  at  once  that  the  poor  creature 
was  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  that  his  services 
would  be  of  no  avail.  He  accepted  the  story  told  him 
by  the  husband,  namely,  that  she  had  not  been  long 
ill,  that  they  had  been  living  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
country,  where  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  only 
medical  man  in  the  locality,  the  parish  doctor,  and 
that  she  had  been  removed  to  Penge  by  her  sorrowing 
family,  in  order  that  she  might  receive  more  skilful  aid. 
Believing,  I  say,  this  story,  Dr.  Longrigg  gave  a 
medical  certificate.  It  was  not  until  afterwards  that,. 
on  carefully  and  deliberately  turning  the  matter  over  in 
his  mind,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  something  was 
wrong.  But  for  the  shrewdness  of  this  medical  man,, 
indeed,  the  crime  would,  in  all  probability,  never  have 
been  discovered. 

Dr.  Longrigg  pursued  a  number  of  inquiries,  with- 
drew his  certificate  of  death,  and  communicated  with 
the  coroner. 

As  I  have  not  the  space  to  go  at  any  length  inta 
details,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  an  inquest  was  held,, 
and  that  the  four  persons  who  shared  the  guilty  secret 
were  committed  to  take  their  trial  for  wilful  murder. 
When  the  case  came  on,  the  defence  set  up  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners  w^as  that  the  cause  of  death 
was  tubercular  meningitis,   and  the  medical  witnesses- 
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were  cross-examined  at  great  length  with  a  view  to 
this  contention  being  substantiated.  Ultimately  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty "  in  each  case,  and 
the  prisoners  were  .all  sentenced  to  death.  The  woman, 
however,  was  recommended  to  mercy.  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins  said  that  the  recommendation  would  be 
forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter,  but  that  he  him- 
self would  neither  hold  out,  nor  discourage,  hopes  of 
mercy. 

The  verdicts  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  public 
interest,  and  a  voluminous  discussion  as  to  the  cause 
of  death  took  place  in  the  medical  papers.  Numerous 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  Alice  Ehodes  received  a  pardon. 
The  other  prisoners  were  respited,  and  ultimately,  in 
each  case,  the  sentence  of  death  was  mitigated  to  one 
of  penal  servitude  for  life. 

Anything  more  terrible  than  this  murder  can  hardly 
be  imagined.  While  the  husband  was,  inch  by  inch, 
doing  his  wife  to  death  in  a  miserable  garret,  he  was, 
within  a  mile  of  the  spot,  living  in  adultery  with  the 
young  woman  Alice  Ehodes.  Four  human  creatures, 
two  of  them  of  the  gentler  sex,  set  themselves  de- 
liberately to  murder,  by  the  slow  agonies  of  starvation, 
a  miserable  being  who  had  never  injured  them,  and 
whose  only  oflfence  was  that  she  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  legalising  of  her  husband's  connection  with  his, 
perhaps,  less  guilty  paramour. 

On  the  Wednesday  that  the  verdict  was  returned. 
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the  Court  assembled  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning, 
and,  save  for  the  brief  intervals  for  refreshments,  con- 
tinued sitting  until  half-past  nine  at  night.  At  that 
hour  the  jury  retired.  They  returned  into  Court  a  few- 
minutes  past  eleven.  I  was  watching  the  prisoners 
as  the  jurymen  took  their  places,  and  the  scene  was, 
indeed,  a  moving  one. 

Louis  Staunton  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  dock, 
to  all  appearances  dazed.  His  vacant  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  one  of  the  windows.  In  the  centre  of  the  dock 
sit  Patrick  Staunton  and  his  wife.  They  are  hand  in 
band,  and  apparently  locked  together.  Alice  Rhodes 
is  in  the  further  corner,  with  her  head  bent  down. 
She  does  not  look  into  the  Court;  apparently,  like 
ber  paramour,  she  is  stricken  motionless  witb  terror. 

The  foreman  gives  out  the  verdict  in  a  voice  choked 
with  emotion.  Moaning  piteously,  Alice  Rhodes  falls 
into  the  arms  of  the  female  gaoler,  and  is  gently  placed 
in  a  chair.  Patrick  Staunton  is  sustaining  the  body 
of  his  wife,  and  imploring  her  to  be  firm.  She  answers 
in  a  wild  voice :  "I  will !    1  will ! " 

The  Clerk  of  Arraigns  calls  upon  them  all  to  say  why 
sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon  them. 
Patrick  Staunton  is  grasping  his  wife's  hand,  and  at  the 
mention  of  the  word  "  death,"  with  a  pitiful  cry  of  "  Oh, 
give  me  a  chair,"  she  sinks  in  a  faint  by  the  side  of  her 
sister.  The  sentence  is  passed,  and  before  the  solemn 
words  are  all  uttered,  Patrick  has  grasped  the  hand  of 
Louis,  who,  pale  as  death,  continues  to  gaze  across  the 
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crowded  Court  into  vacancy.  He  has  neither  word  nor 
look  for  Alice  Ehodes,  who  is  seated  unconscious  in  the 
corner. 

The  prostrate  sisters  are  gently  and  tenderly  re- 
moved ;  the  two  men  are  hurried  down  the  stairs,  and 
the  scene  is  over. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DE  ME 
TABULA  NARRATUR. 

My  shooting  near  Barnham  Beeches — A  summons  for  trespass — 
Heated  words  with  Sir  Thomas  Nelson — The  case  comes  into 
Court — Dismissal  of  the  summons — Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  and 
his  shooting  party — Lord  Westbury's  innocent  remarks. 

Besides  being  fond  of  dogs,  I  was  always  of  rather 
a  sporting  turn.  I  am  a  very  bad  shot.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  took  to  the  gun  late  in  life,  and  have  never  had 
much  practice. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  my  friend,  Edward 
Lawson,  rented  from  the  executors  of  Mr.  Morrison  the 
house  and  shooting  at  Hall  Barn,  Beacons  field.  His 
tenancy  was  only  for  twelve  months,  his  object  being 
to  see  whether  he  liked  the  property  sufficiently  to 
purchase  it.  The  next  shooting,  that  of  Dropmore 
Estate,  which  adjoins  the  celebrated  Burnham  Beeches, 
was  to  let.  The  owner.  Captain  Fortescue,  ofi'ered  it  on 
a  seven,  fourteen,  or  a  twenty-one  years'  lease.  The 
shooting  here,  I  learnt,  was  remarkably  good,  and  as. 
the  place  could  be  reached  by  rail  from  Paddington  in 
half  an  hour,  I  thought  it  would  exactly  suit  me,  and 
accordingly  took  it. 
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Dropmore  Estate  had  its  drawbacks.  In  the  first 
place,  one  had  to  take  certain  land  and  a  farm  with  it. 
In  the  next  place  there  was  a  little  difficulty  about  the 
birds.  The  pheasants,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  cost  a 
good  deal  to  rear,  were  in  the  habit  of  straying  upon  a 
neighbouring  property,  known  as  East  Burnham  Common, 
which  had  once  belonged,  I  believe,  to  Sir  Henry  Peek, 
and  which  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London.  The  tenant  who  preceded  me 
was  Mr.  Cox,  the  proprietor  of  The  Field  new^spaper^ 
and  from  him  I  learnt  that  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
roving  pheasants  had  been  met  by  an  arrangement  which 
carried  with  it  a  mutual  concession.  On  the  one  hand, 
he,  when  shooting  with  his  party,  was  permitted  to  walk 
over  the  common  and  drive  back  his  birds ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  was  said  if  a  pheasant  or  two  were 
shot  by  the  strangers  to  whom  they  had  flown. 

The  informal  arrangement  was  very  well  as  far  as 
it  went ;  but  I,  on  taking  possession,  desired  to  place 
matters  on  a  firmer  footing,  and,  as  I  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  aldermen  and  officers  of  the  Cor- 
poration, I  naturally  felt  confident  that  I  should  receive 
generous  treatment  at  their  hands.  Seeking  out  their 
principal  officer,  who  was  well  known  to  me,  I  briefly 
laid  the  facts  before  him,  and  asked  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  my  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
which  my  predecessor  had  spoken.  The  answer  was  : 
*'  Don't  bother  yourself  about  the  matter ;  no  permission 
is  necessary  so  long  as  you  and  your  friends  merely 
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confine  yourselves  to  going  on  the  ground  and  driving 
back  the  birds.  It  will  be  all  right.  You  needn't  give 
the  matter  another  thought." 

Soon  after  the  shooting  commenced,  I  invited  a 
party  of  friends  down  for  a  day's  sport.  We  had 
occasion  to  stray  some  fifty  yards  on  to  the  common  to 
beat  the  birds  home,  and  a  hen  pheasant  was  shot  by 
oue  of  my  party  just  on  the  boundary. 

A  week  later,  I  had  another  batch  of  visitors  down 
for  a  day's  shooting.  I  had  a  pretty  little  cottage  near 
the  ground,  and  we  repaired  thither  during  the  after- 
noon. 

While  we  were  all  sitting  at  tea,  I  saw  a  policeman 
crossing  the  lawn.  He  came  up  and  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  the  next  minute  my  servant  entered  and  said 
that  the  constable  desired  to  see  me  personally,  "  Show 
him  in  here,"  said  I,  little  suspecting  what  was  to 
follow. 

When  the  policeman  entered,  I  noticed  that  there 
was  a  very  curious  expression  on  his  face. 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  "  but  I  have  a 
summons  against  you  for  trespassing  on  the  East 
Burnham  Common  last  week.  It's  prosecuted  by  the 
Corporation  of  London." 

I  was  never  more  astonished  in  all  my  life.  My 
friends  screamed  with  laughter. 

Next  morning  I  proceeded,  in  a  towering  passion,  to 
the  office  of  the  City  Solicitor,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Thomas  Nelson,  by  whom  I  discovered  the  summons 
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liad  been  taken  out.  I  found  him  seated  at  a  desk,  dic- 
tating to  a  shorthand  clerk,  whom,  at  my  entrance,  he 
directed  to  withdraw.  It  is  true  that  there  was  rather 
a  bumptious  air  about  him  ;  but  I  never  doubted  that, 
when  I  explained  my  errand,  he  would  express  regret 
for  what  had  occurred.  Not  at  all.  Puffing  himself  out 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  closely  resembled  one  of  the 
City  turtles — I  mean  one  of  those  plethoric  animals  that 
you  see  in  Mr.  Painter's  tank  at  the  "  Ship  and  Turtle  " 
— he  said : 

"  If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  immediately  send 
to  the  Corporation  of  London  an  apology,  which  I  will 
dictate,  and  the  summons  shall  be  withdrawn." 

"  Good  God,  sir ! "  was  my  reply,  **  I  didn't  come 
here  for  your  advice  ; "  and  I  proceeded  in  words  to  send 
him  to  a  place  which  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  imagine. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  Guildhall,  or  Mansion 
House,  or  other  abiding  -  place  of  the  Corporation  of 
London. 

The  solicitor  into  whose  hands  1  placed  the  matter 
was  my  friend  Mr.  St.  John  Woutner,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  Poland  and  Charles  Mathews  should 
represent  me  as  counsel.  I  found  I  was  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  another  intimate  friend — Houghton,  of  the 
South-Eastern  Circuit.  Poor  fellow  !  he  was  very  much 
cut  up  about  it,  and,  before  the  case  was  heard,  came  to 
me  and  begged  that  I  would  come  to  some  sort  of  terms. 
This  I  positively  refused  to  do. 

On  the   day  in   question,  my  two   counsel  and   I 
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journeyed  by  the  Great  Western  to  Beaconsfield.  We 
breakfasted  at  Hall  Barn  with  the  lord  of  the  Manor, 
Mr.  Edward  Lawson,  who  was,  himself,  one  of  the 
magistrates,  but  who,  on  account  of  our  friendship, 
had  declined  to  sit  on  this  day.  After  breakfast,  we 
proceeded  to  the  Court-house,  which  was  crowded.  I 
found  that  the  Bench  was  composed  of  my  immediate 
neighbours,  most  of  whom  were  sportsmen ;  and,  oddly 
enough,  a  retired  Queen's  Counsel  was  the  chairman. 

Nelson  did  not  himself  appear.  He  had  sent  his 
managing  clerk — a  little,  podgy,  important  person,  not 
unlike  himself — to  represent  him  ;  and  during  Hough- 
ton's opening,  this  little  man,  no  doubt  acting  upon 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from  his  master,  kept 
urging  the  learned  counsel  to  "state  the  facts  more 
strongly." 

Before  my  unwilling  adversary  had  got  half-way 
through  his  opening,  the  Chairman  interposed,  and  said 
that  the  Bench  were  rather  surprised  at  the  course 
pursued  by  the  representative  of  the  City  of  London ; 
that  he  was  quite  sure  the  matter  had  originated  in 
a  mistake ;  and  that  he  was  equally  sure  Mr.  Williams 
would  in  the  future  be  most  careful  to  avoid  any 
property  to  which  the  Corporation  could  lay  claim. 
He  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  summons 
would  be  withdrawn. 

The  little  attorney's  clerk  would  not  hear  of  the 
case  being  dropped,  and.  compelled  Houghton  to  pror 
ceed.     Eventually,   the  summons   was    dismissed,  and, 
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r  presume,  the  prisoner  left  the  Court  without  a  stain 
upon  his  character. 

I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  rule,  successful  barristers 
are  equally  successful  sportsmen.  They  are  certainly 
not,  as  a  class,  good  shots,  though  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Justice  Smith — familiarly  and  fondly  known  to  all 
the  Bar  as  "A.  L." — is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

I  remember  rather  a  good  story  that  is  told  of 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  He  took  a  house  and  some 
shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linfield,  in  Sussex, 
and  among  his  guests  at  one  of  his  early  shooting 
parties  were  Lord  Westbury  and  his  son,  Dick  Bethell. 
The  late  Chief  had  never  seen  them  shoot,  but  had 
heard  his  lordship  telling  extraordinary  stories  of  his 
success  at  the  covert  side. 

After  the  first  beat,  Cockburn  observed  the  two 
members  of  the  Bethell  family  shooting  rather  wildly, 
and  as,  besides  the  pheasants,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  ground  game  in  the  covert,  he  took  the  precaution, 
at  the  next  beat,  to  give  his  head-keeper  instructions 
to  post  them  close  together. 

Presently,  guns  were  discharged  from  the  spot 
where  Lord  Westbury  and  his  son  had  been  posted, 
and  it  was  seen  that  the  keeper  had  been  shot  in  the 
leg.  Cockburn  made  his  appearance  from  quite  another 
part  of  the  w^ood,  but  Lord  Westbury,  stepping  forward, 
at  once  began  to  accuse  his  host  of  the  delinquency, 
and  to  read  him  a  lecture  as  to  how  careful  one  should 
be,   and   as   to   the   folly  and   danger   of  commencing 
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field-sports  late  in  life.     As  for  himself,  lie  explained, 
lie  had  been  educated  to  them  from  his  boyhood. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  a  great  deal  too  polite 
a  host  to  make  any  reply  to  this.  When,  however, 
the  party  were  proceeding  to  a  neighbouring  spinney 
— Lord  Westbury  and  his  son  walking  together  behind 
— Cockburn,  addressing  the  injured  man  and  making 
a  sign  over  his  shoulder  towards  the  two  who  were 
following,  said :  "  Which  of  them  shot  you,  Bacup  ? " 
"  Which,  Sir  Alexander  ?  "  replied  the  keeper.  "  Both, 
d 'em  ! " 
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CATUS  IDEM  PER  APERTUM 
FRUTICETO. 

I  am  instructed  to  defend  an  old  school-fellow — He  is  charged  with 
shooting  a  man  with  intent  to  do  him  grievous  bodily  harm — I 
visit  his  country  house — His  amusing  account  of  what  took  place 
— A  burglar  in  the  still-room — Setting  a  trap — Sport — A  county 
magistrate,  but  ignorant  of  the  law — The  lenient  jury — The 
appointment  of  Junior  Counsel  to  the  Treasury — A  contrast — 
Poland  and  his  tailor. 

I  WAS  once  engafjed  in  an  amusiner  case  before  the 
magistrates  in  Kent.  I  had  two  school -fellows  at 
Eton  who,  though  not  related,  were  both  named 
Phillips.  One  of  them  was  nicknamed  "  Duck " 
Phillips,  and  he  afterwards  came  to  be  well  known 
in  London  society,  when  a  colonel  in  the  Guards. 
The  other,  who  is  the  subject  of  my  story,  was 
known  among  the  boys  as  "Alligator."  As  a  man, 
be  possessed  a  considerable  fortune,  and  owned  a  lot 
of  landed  property  in  Kent.  He  settled  down  there, 
married,  and  became  a  magistrate  and  county  magnate. 
I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with  this  old  Etonian 
on  being  called  upon  to  defend  him.     He  was  charged 
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witli  shooting  a  man  witli  intent  to  do  him  grievous- 
bodily  harm,  and  with  the  other  legal  intents  usually 
alIeo;ed  in  such  a  charo^e. 

The  solicitor  informed  me  that  it  would  be  advisable, 
before  I  appeared  in  Court,  that  I  should  view  the 
premises  where  the  alleged  offence  had  been  committed. 
He  suggested  that  I  should  go  down  to  my  client's 
charming  place  in  Kent,  on  the  day  preceding  that  on 
which  the  case  was  to  be  heard,  and  sleep  there ;  and 
he  handed  me  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Phillips,  containing  an 
invitation.  I,  however,  had  an  engagement  in  town 
on  the  night  in  question,  but  I  agreed  to  visit  the 
house  on  the  following  morning,  going  down  to  Kent 
by  a  train  that  left  London  at  about  seven  o'clock.. 
The  solicitor  told  me  that  he  had  given  but  a  short 
outline  of  the  circumstances  in  my  brief,  as  it  was. 
advisable  that  I  should  hear  all  the  facts  from  Mr. 
Phillips  himself. 

In  due  course  I  arrived  at  the  house,  and  was 
received  by  the  accused,  who  had  been  admitted  to  bail. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  velveteen  shooting  jacket,  cord 
knickerbockers,  and  gaiters,  and  did  not  by  any  means 
look  the  sort  of  person  who  was  about  to  present 
himself  to  a  bench  of  local  justices.  He  was  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  introduced  me  to  his  wife — a  very  charming 
lady — and  said  he  was  delighted  to  see  me.  As  to  the 
object  of  my  visit,  he  roared  with  laughter  when  he 
mentioned  it,  and  evidently  looked  upon  the  whole 
thing  as  a  capital  joke. 
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He  related  the  facts  of  the  case  to  me,  and,  amusing 
as  they  were  in  themselves,  they  were  rendered  all  the 
more  so  by  the  manner  in  which  he  stated  them.  He 
stammered  very  much. 

It  appeared  that  one  night,  about  a  week  previously, 
he  had  retired  to  bed  shortly  after  his  wife,  at  about 
eleven  o'clock.  When  he  had  been  asleep  for  an  hour 
or  two,  he  was  roused  by  some  one  gently  knocking  at 
his  bedroom  door.  On  asking  who  was  there,  he  found 
that  it  was  his  butler,  who  informed  him  that  there 
was  a  burglar  in  the  house.  He  had  been  in  the 
still-room  for  some  time,  the  butler  thought,  and 
apparently  was  amusing  himself  among  the  jams  and 
the  pickles. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  my  friend  to  the  butler ; 
''don't  move  or  make  any  noise  for  your  life,  while  I 
get  out  of  bed." 

Stealing  noiselessly  from  the  room  in  his  night- 
shirt, Mr.  Phillips,  it  appeared,  crept  downstairs,  caught 
up  his  double-barrelled  gun,  loaded  it,  undid  the 
street-door,  and  said,  in  his  stammering  whisper,  to  his 
butler : 

"N-n-n-now  you  go  round  to  the  s-s-s-still-room 
d-d-door,  make  a  d-d-d-devil  of  a  row  outside,  and  I'll 
go  and  h-h-hide  myself  in  the  front  s-s-shrubbery, 
b-b-behind  the  b-b-bushes.  He's  sure  to  b-b-b-bolt 
from  the  s-s-still-room  window,  and  I  shall  b-b-bag  my 
game." 

He  interrupted  his  story  at  this  point  to  take  me  to 
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the  still-room,  point  out  the  situation  of  the  window, 
etc.  ;  and  then  contiuued  : 

"  The  b-b-butler  did  as  I  desired  him,  and  the 
r-r-result  was  as  I  anticipated.  The  window  was  opened 
and  the  b-b-body  of  a  man  emerged.  He  jumped  from 
the  w-w-vvindow  and  commenced  to  run  for  his  life. 
Well,  you  know,  my  d-d-dear  fellow,  I  was  always  a 
good  sportsman.  I  gave  him  plenty  of  law,  and  1-1-1-let 
him  get  at  the  farthest  r-r-r-range  of  s-s-shot,  then  I 
b-b-b-b-blazed  away  at  him  with  both  b-b-b-barrels, 
o-o-o-one  after  the  other,  expecting  to  see  him  fall ; 
but  I  shot  low  and  the  g-g-g-game  went  on.  I  went 
back  to  the  house,  g-g-g-got  a  light,  searched  the  place, 
and  followed  the  d-d-d-drops  of  b-b-blood  through  the 
sh-sh-shrubbery,  and  there  lost  all  trace  of  the 
b-b-b-beggar.  I  went  back  to  bed,  but  the  next  morn- 
ing the  poor  d-d-d-devil  was  found  in  a  neighbouring 
thicket,  more  d-d-d-dead  than  alive;  and  then"  (here 
he  burst  out  in  a  flood  of  virtuous  indignation)  "  they 
t-t-t-take  me  into  custody  for  shooting  him.  This 
is  a  p-p-p-pretty  republican  country,  if  a  m-m-man 
mayn't  d-d-defend  his  own  property.  Of  course  it's 
all  d-d-d-d nonsense." 

He  must  have  seen  from  my  countenance  that  I 
considered  it  the  very  reverse.     I  said  : 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  evidently  don't  understand 
the  law  of  the  land — and  you  a  county  magistrate  too  ! 
Supposing  you  had  reason  to  consider  your  life  in 
danger,  or  your  wife's,  you  would  have  a  right  to  act 
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in  your  defence  with  deadly  weapons ;  but  here  there 
was  no  such  danger.  You  actually  sent  your  butler  round 
to  the  door  to  frighten  the  thief,  and  then  deliberately 
aimed  at  him  with  your  gun  as  he  was  running  away 
from  the  window.     "Where's  the  danger  to  you  ?  " 

Well,  he  seemed  rather  taken  aback  at  this  view 
of  the  law. 

*'  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "  all  the  magistrates 
are  my  f-f-f-f- friends  and  neighbours." 

"  I  really  can't  help  that,"  I  said.  "  They  have  a 
magistrate's  clerk  or  legal  assessor,  and  whatever  their 
good  wishes  towards  you,  you  will  find  indubitably  that 
he  wdll  tell  them  that  they  are  bound  to  commit  you 
for  trial.  I  think  we  may  get  off  the  felonious  intent, 
but  there's  no  way  to  get  rid  of  the  charge  of  unlaw^fully 
wounding.  Of  course,  when  the  trial  comes  on  at 
Maidstone,  if  you  wish  me  to  defend  you,  I  will  do  my 
best  with  the  jury  ;  but  then  there's  the  Judge  to  keep 
them  straight,  aud  that  will  be  the  difficulty." 

The  case  came  before  the  magistrates  in  the  usual 
w^ay,  with  the  result  that  I  had  anticipated,  namely, 
a  committal  to  the  Maidstone  Assizes  upon  the  charge 
of  unlawfully  wounding. 

At  the  Assize,  which  was  held  in  about  a  month, 
the  jury  took  a  more  lenient  view  than  could  have  been 
expected.  The  prisoner  was  a  great  favourite  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  it  transpired  that  both  he  and  his 
wife  had,  since  the  unfortunate  occurrence,  behaved 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  liberality  towards  the 
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injured   man    and   his  family.     Without  five  minutes' 
deliberation,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty." 

Next  year,  I  think,  my  client  was  pricked  as  High 
Sheriflf  for  Kent,  and  duly  served  his  term  of  office. 

In  the  early  part  of  1879,  Douglas  Straight  was 
appointed  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  of  India,  and,  after  being  saturated 
with  farewell  banquets — at  all  of  which  I  was  present — 
he  took  his  departure  from  these  shores.  The  office  of 
junior  prosecuting  Counsel  to  the  Treasury  was  thus 
vacant,  and  my  old  friend,  Sir  John  Holker,  gave  the 
appointment  to  me. 

In  those  days  the  duties  of  the  senior  and  junior 
were  extremely  onerous,  though  very  lucrative.  The 
gift  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney-General.  I  was 
the  last  man  to  hold  the  appointment  under  the  old 
regime.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor,  who  thoroughly 
understands  the  working  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  making  a  change,  but  it  occurred 
to  Sir  Charles  Russell,  when  he  was  Attorney-General, 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  divide  the  business, 
and  to  have  four,  instead  of  two,  prosecuting  counsel. 
The  proposal  was  finally  carried  into  effect  by  the 
present  Attorney-General,  Sir  Richard  Webster.  I 
need  hardly  say  that,  had  the  present  state  of  things 
existed  in  my  time,  I  should  never  have  applied  for 
the  post,  for  I  could  always  command  the  defences, 
which,  in  a  great  many  cases,  paid  very  much  better. 
It  was  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  that  I  became 
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the  subaltern  to  my  dear  old  friend  Poland.  I  don't 
suppose  that  there  ever  were  two  men  so  unlike  one 
another — he,  plodding,  slow,  unimpulsive,  and  most 
industrious  ;  I — well,  "  know  thyself  "  is  a  very  difficult 
task  to  set  one — but,  at  any  rate,  I  was  the  reverse  of 
Poland.  I  am  afraid  that  sometimes,  with  my 
irritable  temper,  I  let  him  have  rather  a  bad  time. 
When  I  was  lying  ill  in  1886,  in  a  private  hospital, 
never  expecting  to  pass  from  its  portals,  unable  to  speak 
or  to  move,  I  used  to  spend  hours  together  thinking  to 
myself,  "  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  behaved  very  badly 
to  poor  old  Poland."  Perhaps  I  exaggerated  my  own 
misdemeanours,  for  one  of  the  first  friends  to  come  and 
see  me — the  very  first,  I  think — was  my  old  colleague, 
and  no  one  sympathised  with  me  more  keenly  than 
he  did. 

In  business  he  always  bore  a  satisfied  air,  and  when 
I  had  been  blowing  him  up  sky-high  for  not  getting 
on  quickly  enough  (for  time  meant  money  to  me),  he 
used  to  rub  his  hands  and  say  :  "  Never  mind,  old 
fellow,  we  always  get  on  all  right,  and  what's  more, 
we  seldom  lose  a  verdict."     He  was  quite  right. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  relate  a  very  characteristic 
anecdote  about  Poland.  He  was  very  careless  in  his 
dress.  He  had  a  mind  above  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
his  family  hadn't,  and  times  out  of  number  his  sister 
took  him  to  task  about  his  badly-fitting  clothes,  and 
begged  him  to  go  to  a  proper  tailor.  In  any  difficulty, 
Miss  Poland  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  the  advice  of 
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her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Underdown,  Q.C.,  who,  I  may 
mention,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  first  w^ife  not 
long  after  his  marriage.  The  interview  Miss  Poland 
had  with  Underdown  in  reference  to  her  brother's 
attire  was  a  very  serious  one,  and  it  resulted  in  the 
latter  promising  to  visit  Poland  on  the  subject  at  his 
chambers,  5,  Paper  Buildings.  Tiie  visit  was  duly 
paid,  and  after  a  very  animated  conversation,  Underdown 
succeeded  in  persuading  my  Treasury  leader  to  accompany 
him  to  Poole's,  in  Savile  Row,  witli  a  view  to  ordering 
a  perfectly  new  outfit.  Underdown  was  an  old  customer 
of  the  firm.  On  arriving  at  their  premises  he  intro- 
duced his  brother-in-law  to  one  of  the  partners,  and 
told  him  to  be  very  particular  about  the  fit.  Having 
an  appointment,  he  then  hurried  away,  leaving  Poland 
to  be  measured. 

In  due  time  the  new  clothes  were  sent  home.  Very 
soon  Underdown  was  again  summoned  by  his  sister- 
in-law  to  a  private  consultation.  She  was  in  terrible 
distress,  and  told  him  that,  though  the  quality  of  the 
new  clothes  was  very  good,  they  fitted  the  wearer 
worse  than  the  old  ones.  Upon  learning  this.  Under- 
down  repaired  to  Savile  Row,  interviewed  the  partner, 
and,  having  stated  the  object  of  his  visit,  asked,  "  What 
on  earth  does  it  mean  ? "  The  tailor  replied  :  "  It  is 
not  my  fault,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Every  care  was  taken, 
as  you  desired,  but  how  could  we  fit  a  gentleman  who 
would  insist  upon  being  measured  sitting  dow^n  ? " 
Underdown   did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this,  and 
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at  once  proceeded  to  the  Temple,  to  solve  the  mystery. 
On  learning  the  object  his  visitor  had  in  calling,  Poland 
said,  with  the  imperturbable  manner  peculiar  to  him  : 
"  Well,  it's  my  business  and  not  yours.  I  like  to  be 
comfortable.  I  spend  three  parts  of  my  life  sitting 
down,  and  I  prefer  to  be  measured  so." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PERMUTAT    FORMAM   NOCTE   DIEQUB   SUAM. 

The  trial  of  Charles  Peace — His  encounter  with  the  constable  Eobinson 
— Cleverness  of  the  prisoner — His  appeal  for  mercy — The  charge 
of  murder — Extraordinary  occurrence  on  the  railway — The  execu- 
tion— Peace's  address  to  the  reporters — A  remarkable  record — 
The  robberies  in  Lambeth,  Greenwich,  and  Peckham — Peace's 
mode  of  living — His  collection  of  musical  instruments — Quiet 
recreation  at  home. 

One  of  the  last  cases  in  whicli  I  appeared  before  my 
appointment  as  Junior  Counsel  to  the  Treasury  was  that 
of  John  Warne,  alias  Charles  Peace,  who  was  charged 
with  shooting  at  John  Robinson,  a  police  constable, 
with  intent  to  murder  him.  Poland  and  Straight  ap- 
peared for  the  Treasury,  w^hile  I  and  Austin  Metcalfe 
defended.     The  Judge  was  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  10th  of  November,  at  about 
two  in  the  morning,  Robinson  was  in  the  avenue  leading 
from  St.  John's  Park  to  Blackheath.  He  observed  a 
light  in  the  back  drawing-room  of  one  of  the  houses, 
and,  feeling  that  all  was  not  right,  sought  the  assistance 
of  other  constables.  They  surrounded  the  house,  raised 
an   alarm,   and   the   next   minute  a  man  was   seen  to 
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emerge  from  the  dwelling  and  run   down   the  garden. 
Eobinson  followed  him. 

It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  the  constable  per- 
ceived that  the  fugitive  had  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 
The  latter  exclaimed  :  "  Keep  back !  keep  back,  or,  by 
God,  I'll  kill  you  ! "  The  next  minute  he  fired  three 
shots  from  the  revolver.  The  constable  heard  the 
shots  whistling  around  his  head  as  he  made  a  rush 
at  the  man,  who,  firing  again,  cried  :  "  I'll  settle  you 
this  time."  The  bullet  entered  the  constable's  elbow. 
Undeterred  by  this,  he  closed  with  his  assailant  and 
a  terrible  struggle  took  place  on  the  ground.  The 
revolver,  which  was  strapped  around  the  burglar's  wrist, 
w^as  detached  by  the  constable,  and  used  by  him  as 
a  weapon  of  defence.  With  it  he  struck  the  man  several 
blows  on  the  head. 

The  other  police  constables  hurried  to  the  spot,  aud 
Peace — for  Peace  it  was — was  taken  into  custody. 

An  examination  of  Eobinson's  clothes  showed  that 
two  shots  had  passed  through  them  without  injuring 
him.  The  case  against  the  prisoner  was  as  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noonday,  and  he  was  convicted. 

The  jury  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  gallant 
conduct  of  the  constable  Robinson,  and  the  Judge 
ordered  that  he  should  receive  a  reward  of  £20. 

There  never  was  such  a  record  as  was  proved  against 
the  prisoner  after  his  conviction.  It  appeared  that, 
he  had  been  a  most  accomplished  housebreaker  for 
many  years. 
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According  to  the  evidence  of  constables,  this  extra- 
ordinary man.  could  assume  any  appearance  that  he 
chose.  He  could  alter  his  countenance  at  will,  and 
so  successful  were  his  disguises,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  recognise  him  from  day  to  day.  His 
bearing  in  Court  was  very  respectful  and  meek — so- 
respectful  and  so  meek,  indeed,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  imagine  that  he  could  be  the  murderous 
creature  pictured  by  the  constables. 

Upon  hearing  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  Peace  com- 
pletely broke  down,  and  his  bearing  upon  the  occasion 
in  question  was  far  from  suggestive  of  the  man  of 
courage  he  most  certainly  was. 

When  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  why  sentence 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  he  made  a  most  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  the  Judge.  In  a  whining  tone,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  almost  grovelling  on  the  floor, 
he  said : 

"  Yes  ;  I  have  this  to  say,  my  lord — I  have  not  been 
fairlv  dealt  with,  and  I  declare  before  God  that  I  never 
had  any  intention  to  kill  the  prosecutor.  All  I  meant 
to  do  was  to  frighten  him  in  order  that  I  might  get 
away.  If  I  had  had  the  intention  to  kill  him  I  could 
easily  have  done  it,  but  I  never  had  that  intention. 
I  declare  I  did  not  shoot  five  shots — I  only  fired  four ; 
and  I  think  I  can  show  you,  my  lord,  how^  I  can  prove 
that  only  four  shots  were  fired.  If  your  lordship  will 
look  at  the  pistol,  your  lordship  will  see  that  it  goes 
ofi'  very  easily,  and  the  sixth  barrel  went  off  of  its  own 
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accord  after  I  was  taken  into  custody.  At  the  time 
the  fifth  shot  was  fired  the  constable  had  hold  of  me, 
and  the  pistol  went  oflf  quite  by  accident.  I  really 
did  not  know  that  the  pistol  was  loaded,  and  I  hope, 
my  lord,  that  you  will  have  mercy  upon  me.  1  know 
that  I  am  base  and  bad.  Nay,  I  feel  that  I  am  that 
base  and  bad  that  I  am  neither  fit  to  live  nor  die, 
for  I  have  disgraced  myself,  I  have  disgraced  my  friends, 
and  I  am  not  fit  to  live  among  mankind.  I  am  not 
fit  to  meet  my  God,  for  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  so. 
So,  oh,  my  lord,  I  know  I  am  base  and  bad  to  the 
uttermost ;  but  I  know  at  the  same  time  they  have 
painted  my  case  blacker  than  it  really  is.  I  hope  you 
will  take  all  this  into  consideration,  and  not  pass 
upon  me  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  which  will  be 
the  means  of  causing  me  to  die  in  prison,  where  it  is 
very  possible  I  shall  not  have  a  chance,  amongst  my 
associates,  to  prepare  myself  to  meet  my  God,  that 
I  hope  I  shall  meet.  So,  my  lord,  do  have  mercy  upon 
me.  I  beseech  you  give  me  a  chance,  my  lord,  to 
regain  my  freedom,  and  you  shall  not,  with  the  help 
of  my  God,  have  any  cause  to  repent  passing  a  merciful 
sentence  upon  me.  Oh,  my  lord,  you  yourself  do 
expect  mercy  from  the  hands  of  your  great  and  merciful 
God.  Oh,  my  lord,  do  have  mercy  upon  me,  a  most 
wretched,  miserable  man  ;  a  man  that  am  not  fit  to  die. 
I  am  not  fit  to  live,  but  with  the  help  of  my  God  I 
will  try  to  become  a  good  man,  I  will  try  to  become 
a    man    that  will    be    able    in    the  last    day   to   meet 
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my  God,  my  Great  Judge,  to  meet  Him  and  to  receive 
the  great  reward  at  His  hands  for  my  true  repentance. 
So,  oh,  my  lord,  have  mercy  upon  me,  I  pray  and 
beseech  you.  I  will  s;iy  no  more  ;  but,  oh,  my  lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me ;  my  lord,  have  mercy  upon  me." 

This  harangue  seemed  to  have  an  effect  upon 
everybody  in  Court  except  the  man  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  watch  the  face 
of  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  during  the  speech.  When 
it  was  over,  his  lordship,  without  any  sort  of  comment, 
promptly  sentenced  the  delinquent  to  penal  servitude 
for  life. 

This  trial  took  place,  I  think,  in  the  last  month 
of  1878.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1879,  Peace  was 
removed  from  Pentonville  to  Sheffield,  where  he  was 
charged  wdth  murdering  a  gentleman  named  Dyson, 
a  civil  engineer,  who  met  his  death  in  1876. 

The  culprit  travelled  to  Yorkshire  in  a  Great 
Northern  newspaper  train.  At  Peterborough,  one  of 
the  stations  at  which  the  train  stopped,  he  was 
permitted  to  alight  for  a  few  minutes.  The  result 
of  his  being  allowed  this  little  license  was  that  he 
became  very  obstreperous ;  and  the  two  warders  who 
accompanied  him  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  him 
back  into  the  carriage.  It  is  related  that,  after  the 
train  left  Peterborough,  the  conduct  of  Peace  became 
positively  disgusting,  and  that  he  behaved  more  like 
a  wild  beast  than  a  human  being. 

When   the  train,   running   at    between   forty   and 
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fifty  miles  an  hour,  was  about  midway  between 
Shireoaks  and  Kiveton  Park — two  stations  not  far 
from  Sheffield — Peace  asked  that  the  window  of  the 
carriage  might  be  opened.  The  warders,  little  dreaming 
what  was  to  follow,  at  once  complied  with  this  not 
unreasonable  demand. 

The  next  minute,  a  deed  of  extraordinary  daring 
and  recklessness  was  performed.  Peace  jumped  clean 
through  the  open  window.  One  of  the  warders,  in- 
stantly alert,  sprang  forward  and  was  just  in  time 
to  seize  his  left  foot :  and  there  he  huno;  from  the 
w^indow  of  the  train,  head  downwards.  The  second 
warder  turned  his  attention  to  the  communication  cord, 
but  it  was  out  of  order.  He  then  commenced  to  shout 
for  the  train  to  be  stopped.  The  noise  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  other  passengers,  who  thrust  their 
heads  out  of  the  carriage  windows,  and,  when  they 
saw  what  had  happened,  commenced,  themselves,  to 
shout.  Presently  Peace,  in  his  frantic  struggles, 
managed  to  extricate  his  foot  from  his  boot,  when, 
striking  his  head  against  the  foot-board,  he  fell  on  to 
the  line. 

The  shouts  of  the  warders  and  passengers  at  last, 
after  the  train  had  run  a  mile  or  two  further  on, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  engine-driver,  and  he 
brought  the  train  to  a  standstill. 

The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  among  the 
passengers.  It  was  well  known  that  Peace  was  inti- 
mately  acquainted    with    that    part    of    the  country. 
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having  plied  liis  unlawful  calling  there  for  many  years, 
and  the  fear  was  entertained  that  he  miefht  have  made 
good  his  escape. 

Accompanied  by  several  passengers,  the  warders 
trudged  back,  along  the  snow-covered  permanent  way, 
to  the  spot  where  the  convict  had  fallen.  The  train, 
meanwhile,  sped  on  its  journey,  carrying  with  it  the 
intelligence  of  Peace's  latest  escapade.  The  news 
was  the  more  sensational  from  its  incompleteness, 
and,  needless  to  say,  the  people  of  Sheffield  anxiously 
aw^aited  the  sequel  of  the  strange  story. 

Peace  was  discovered  lying  insensible  on  the  line. 
The  snow  around  his  body  was  crimson  with  blood, 
which  had  flowed  from  a  severe  wound,  in  his  head. 

In  a  little  while  the  convict  recovered  consciousness, 
and  said :  "I  am  cold ;  cover  me  up."  He  was 
wrapped  up  in  rug?!,  and  a  slow  train  coming  up 
at  that  moment,  he  was  placed  in  the  guard's  van, 
and  taken  on  to  Sheffield. 

When  he  arrived  at  his  destination.  Peace  was 
so  exhausted  that  the  services  of  four  men  were  required 
to  carry  him  to  his  cell.  At  first  he  was  unable 
to  take  any  stimulants,  but  his  condition  gradually 
mended,  and,  during  that  afternoon  and  evening,  he 
made  considerable  progress  towards  recovery. 

Various  magisterial  inquiries  having  taken  place. 
Peace  was,  on  the  4tli  of  February,  tried  at  the  Leeds 
Assizes  before  Mr.  Justice  (now  Lord  Justice)  Lopes. 
Mr.    Campbell    Forster,    Q.C.,    and    Mr.    Hugh    Shield 
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prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  while  Mr.  Lockwood 
and  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley  (the  present  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department)  defended  the  accused. 

The  principal  witness  for  the  prosecution  was 
Mrs.  Dyson,  the  widow  of  the  murdered  man. 

Peace  was  found  guilty.  The  Judge  asked  him 
if  he  had  anything  to  say,  and,  no  doubt  bearing  in 
mind  his  recent  experience  at  the  Old  Bailey,  he 
mumbled  :  "  It's  no  use  my  saying  anything ; "  and 
he  was  right.  Mr.  Justice  Lopes  passed  sentence 
of  death  upon  him  in  due  form. 

The  notorious  culprit  was  executed  at  Armley 
Gaol,  Leeds,  on  the  25th  of  February. 

On  the  preceding  Wednesday,  he  confessed  to  the 
clergyman  who  attended  him  that  he  had  murdered 
a  Manchester  policeman  in  1879  (for  which  offence 
an  innocent  man  had  been  sent  to  penal  servitude 
for  life).  He  also  confessed  to  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Dyson. 

The  execution  was  a  public  one.  As  the  procession 
moved  towards  the  scaffold,  Peace  appeared  to  be  occu- 
pied in  fervent  prayer  with  the  clergyman  at  his  side. 
His  devotions  over,  he  turned  to  the  members  of  the 
Press  who  were  present,  and  said : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  reporters,  I  w^ish  you  to  notice  the 
few  words  I  am  going  to  say.  You  know  that  my 
life  has  been  base  and  bad.  I  wish  you  to  tell  the 
world  what  my  death  is.  I  ask — what  man  could  die 
as  I  die  if  he  did   not  die  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ? 

VOL.  n.  K 
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Gentlemen,  tell  all  my  friends  that  I  feel  assured  that 
my  sins  are  forgiven  me,  and  that  I  am  going  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  or  else  to  that  place  where 
people  rest  till  the  great  judgment  day.  I  have 
no  enemies  that  I  feel  anything  against  on  earth.  I 
wish  that  all  my  enemies  would  do  so  to  me.  I  wish 
them  well ;  I  wish  them  to  come  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  to  die  as  I  die.  To  one  and  all  I  say  good- 
bye, and  Heaven  bless  you,  and  may  you  come  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  at  the  last.  Say  my  last 
wishes  and  my  last  respects  are  to  my  dear  children 
and  their  dear  mother.  I  hope  that  no  person  will 
disgrace  himself  by  taunting  them  or  jeering  them  on 
my  account,  but  will  have  mercy  upon  them.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  children ;  good-bye,  and  Heaven 
bless  you.     Amen." 

It  was  not  long  before  full  particulars  of  Peace's 
career  came  to  light.  It  appears  that,  after  murder- 
ing Mr.  Dyson,  he  went  to  Hull,  and  there  broke  into 
a  gentleman's  house,  making  off  with  a  quantity  of 
plate  and  valuable  jewellery.  He  then  went  and  lived 
with  a  near  relative  at  Nottingham.  After  breaking 
into  a  warehouse  in  the  neighbourhood  and  stealing, 
among  other  things,  a  large  assortment  of  silk  goods, 
he  moved  about  the  Midland  counties,  committing 
daring  robberies  almost  wherever  he  went. 

Some  four  or  five  months  after  the  murder.  Peace 
came  to  London,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Lambeth. 
He  pursued  his  calling  there  with  a  vengeance.    Scarcely 
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a  night  passed  but  Jie  broke  into  a  bouse,  and  these 
repeated  depredations  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  excite 
ment  and  indignation  in  the  locality.  The  police  did 
not  know  what  on  earth  to  do.  All  their  efforts  to 
trace  the  offender  were  in  vain.  In  a  little  while, 
the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  gang  of  daring  robbers  in  their  midst, 
and  it  was  surmised  that  the  gang  must  be  amassing 
great  riches. 

Lambeth  at  length  grew  too  warm  for  Peace,  and 
he  shifted  his  residence  to  Greenwich,  where  he  took 
a  very  handsome  house,  which  he  furnished  in  the  most 
lavish  manner. 

Among  his  new  neighbours,  Peace  passed  as  a 
gentleman  of  independent  means,  and  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  man  who  had  done  well  in  the  world.  In 
a  little  while  Greenwich  became  as  notorious  for 
burglaries  as  Lambeth  had  been.  Night  after  night, 
the  houses  of  leading  residents  were  broken  open,  large 
quantities  of  plate,  jewellery,  and  other  valuables  being 
extracted.  It  was  supposed  here,  as  at  Lambeth,  that 
a  gang  was  at  work,  and  people  marvelled  at  the 
judgment  of  the  members  thereof;  for,  whenever  a 
house  was  broken  into,  it  w^as  always  the  articles  of 
real  value  that  were  taken — the  cheap  plate  and  the 
imitation  diamonds  being  left  behind.  The  public  became 
indignant,  blamed  the  police,  and  wrote  letters  to  the 
papers.     But  it  was  all  in  vain. 

In  due  time  Peace  resolved  that  it  would  be  advisable 
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for  him  once  more  to  change  his  place  of  abode.  As 
a  result  of  his  enterprise  during  the  past  six  months, 
he  was  a  wealthy  man  ;  and  he  decided  to  take  an 
even  better  house,  and  one  about  which  there  was 
even  a  greater  air  of  respectability,  than  the  last.  He 
went  house  -  hunting  in  Peckham,  and  succeeded  in 
finding  a  residence  there  to  his  liking.  He  already 
had  one  housekeeper,  and,  thinking  that  she  might 
be  lonely,  he  now  engaged  a  second.  The  furniture 
that  he  had  used  at  Greenwich  not  quite  meeting  his 
fastidious  requirements,  he  bought  fresh,  and  equipped 
his  house  almost  as  though  it  were  the  abode  of  a 
nobleman.  In  the  drawing-room,  for  instance,  was 
a  suite  of  walnut  that  must  have  cost  some  sixty 
guineas,  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  and  several  magnificent 
mirrors.  Upon  his  bijou  piano  lay  an  elaborately- 
inlaid  Spanish  guitar,  worth  about  thirty  guineas,  and 
which,  by-the-bye,  he  was  said  to  have  stolen  from 
a  countess.  The  entire  house  was  a  model  of  comfort. 
Peace  even  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  prettily- beaded 
slippers. 

Of  course  the  "  gang  of  daring  robbers  "  now  busied 
themselves  in  Peckham.  Great  activity  was  manifested 
by  the  police,  but  all  in  vain. 

It  is  recorded  of  Charles  Peace,  that  he  "  always 
loved  a  bit  of  music,  and  that  in  his  less  prosperous 
days  he  bought  a  wooden  canary  which  could  sing 
a  song." 

It   was   a   constant   subject  of  remark  among  the 
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residents  of  Peckham  that  their  fine  old  fiddles  were 
stolen  along  with  their  plate  and  jewellery.  Peace's 
collection  of  musical  instruments  grew  to  be  a  very 
fine  one.  In  a  little  while,  indeed,  it  attained  such 
dimensions  that  he  was  forced  to  ask  a  neighbour  to 
be  so  good  as  to  house  a  portion  of  it  for  him.  "  As," 
to  quote  from  a  contemporary  record,  "  he  never  played 
anything  but  sacred  music,  this  request  was  at  once 
granted." 

As  previously  stated,  it  was  on  the  9th  of  October 
that  Peace  broke  into  the  house  at  Blackheath,  shot  the 
policeman  Eobinson,  and  was  arrested.  It  subsequently 
transpired  that,  before  he  started  for  Blackheath,  he 
had  a  little  musical  evening  at  home.  He  played  the 
violin,  one  of  his  housekeepers  sang,  and  the  other 
accompanied  them  on  the  piano. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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Experts  in  handwriting — Sir  F.  "W.  Truscott  charged  with  libel — 
The  prosecutor's  statement — The  post-card — Evidence  of  Chabot 
and  ISTethercliffe — Positive  testimony — Turning  the  tables — Mr. 
T.  F.  Smith's  evidence  —  Corroboration  by  his  father  —  Mr. 
Alderman  ISTottage  goes  into  the  box — Collapse  of  the  case. 

I  NEVER  was  much  of  a  believer  in  experts  in  hand- 
writing. I  have  examined,  and  more  frequently  cross- 
examined,  Chabot,  Nethercliffe,  and  all  the  experts  of 
the  day,  and  have  nearly  always  caught  them  tripping. 
In  fact,  in  my  opinion  they  are  utterly  unreliable. 

I  was  counsel  in  a  case  that  took  place  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  September,  1879,  which 
thoroughly  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  just 
expressed.  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  Truscott,  who  had  been 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  and  had  served  his  year  of  office 
as  Lord  Mayor,  was  charged  with  publishing  a  libel 
concerning  John  Kearns.  Messrs.  Poland  and  Grain 
conducted  the  prosecution,  while  Sir  John  Holker,  I, 
and  Horace  Avory  represented  the  accused.  The  alleged 
libel  was  contained  on  a  post-card.     The  prosecutor  was 
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accused  of  committing  a  criminal  offence,  and  the  post- 
card concluded  with  these  words :  "  Excuse  an  old 
friend  mentioning  this  to  you  to  put  you  on  your 
guard,  but  you  are  being  watched  by  the  police." 

The  prosecutor  stated  that  he  lived  at  Edmonton, 
and  that  he  had  formerly  been  a  wharfinger  in  Upper 
Thames  Street.  He  added  that  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council,  and  that  the  defendant  had 
sat  in  the  same  Court  with  him  for  years.  A  most 
intimate  friendship  had,  he  said,  existed  between  them. 
He  was  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  defendant's 
handwriting,  and  was  most  positive  that  Sir  Francis 
had  written  the  post-card  in  question.  He  applied  for 
a  summons  against  the  defendant  at  the  Guildhall,  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  who  presided,  had  refused  to 
give  it.  He  had  subsequently  applied  at  the  same 
place  when  Sir  Robert  Carden  was  presiding,  but  with 
a  similar  result.  The  prosecutor  further  informed  the 
Court  that  there  had  been  litigation  between  himself, 
the  defendant,  and  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Smith,  who 
was  the  proprietress  of  the  house  where  he  lived  at 
Edmonton. 

The  lady  in  question  (who  was  stated  to  have  filed  two 
suits  against  Sir  Francis  in  Chancery)  was  called  as  a 
witness,  and  also  positively  swore  that  the  handwriting 
upon  the  post-card  was  that  of  the  defendant.  She  said 
that  she  had  recognised  it  as  his  the  instant  it  was 
shown  to  her — that  she  had  frequently  seen  him  write, 
iind  that  she  had  received  numerous  letters  from  him 
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Charles  Chabot  was  then  called.  He  stated  that 
for  many  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  examining 
handwriting,  and  that  he  carried  on  business  at  27,  Red 
Lion  Square.  He  said  he  had  made  handwriting  a 
careful  study,  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  had  frequently 
been  a  witness  in  important  trials,  and  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  and  other  large  bodies.  He 
had  compared  a  number  of  letters  undoubtedly  written 
by  the  defendant,  with  the  post-card,  and  he  said  he  was 
prepared  to  swear  that  in  each  case  the  writer  was 
one  and  the  same  person.  A  flourish  that  appeared 
on  the  post-card  and  a  flourish  that  was  attached  to  the 
signature  in  all  the  letters  were,  he  declared,  unmis- 
takably identical.  There  were  other  similarities  to 
which  he  drew  attention,  and  he  sought,  and  obtained, 
permission  to  quit  the  witness-box,  and  point  out  those 
similarities,  one  by  one,  to  the  jury.  This  witness  was 
severely  cross-examined  by  Sir  John  Holker,  but, 
apparently,  was  in  no  way  shaken. 

Frederick  George  NetherclifFe  was  then  called.  He 
stated  that  he  had  made  handwriting  a  study  during 
more  than  thirty  years,  that  he  had  frequently  appeared 
professionally  in  the  witness-box,  and  that,  after 
minutely  comparing  the  letters  with  the  post-card,  he 
had  independently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
writer  in  both  cases  was  the  same.  He  produced  a 
most  elaborately-written  report,  calling  attention  to 
the  various  similarities  existing  between  the  hand- 
writing  on    the    different    documents,   and,    on    being 
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cross-examined,  he  adhered  absolutely  to  the  position 
he  had  taken  up. 

We  knew  that  they  were  all  entirely  wrong,  and 
that  we  had  a  complete   answer   in    store.     Sir   John 
asked  permission   of  the  presiding  Judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Manisty,  to  call  his   witnesses  first,  and,  if  necessary, 
address  the  jury  afterwards.     I  then  called  Mr.  Thomas 
Flight  Smith,  who  stated  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Smith,  Son,  &  Co.,  wholesale  stationers,  of  Queen 
Street,  City.     He  said  that  he  was  acquainted  with  both 
the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant.     He  knew  they  had 
1)een  on  terms  of  friendship,  and  that  that  friendship 
had  now  ceased.     I  asked  him  to  take  the   post-card 
in  his  hand  and  read  it.     He  did  so,  and,  upon  being 
questioned  as  to  whose  handwriting  appeared  thereon, 
he  said  :  "  I  wrote  the  post-card.    It  is  my  own  writing. 
I  was  not  actuated  by  any  malicious  motives  towards 
Mr.  Kearns  in  writing  it.     I  was  abroad  when  I  heard 
that  this  charge  had   been   made   against  Sir  Francis. 
I  read  of  the  matter  in  the  newspapers,  and  my  first 
idea  was  to  write  to  Sir  Francis  Truscott  and  acknow- 
ledge that  I  did  it ;  but  I  wrote  to  my  father,  instead, 
and  I  subsequently,  at  the  request  of  Mr.   Crawford, 
Sir    Francis    solicitor,   made   an    afiidavit    before   Mr. 
Justice    Stephen   at  chambers,  in  which  1  swore  that 
the  handwriting  was  mine.     Sir  Francis   had   nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.     He  was  not  aware  in  any  way 
that  I  had  written  it." 

The  father,  Thomas  John  Smith,  was  then  put  in 
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the  box.  He  stated  that  the  post-card  was  in  the  hand- 
writing, not  of  the  defendant,  but  of  his  own  son.  To 
prove  what  he  said,  he  produced  for  comparison  three 
other  post-cards  in  his  son's  handwriting. 

Mr.  Alderman  George  Swan  Nottage  was  examined 
as  a  witness,  and  he  stated  that  he  knew  Sir 
Francis  and  Mr.  Thomas  Flight  Smith  intimately ; 
that,  having  received  many  letters  from  both,  he  was 
acquainted  with  their  respective  handwriting,  and 
that  the  post-card  was  undoubtedly  written,  not  by 
Sir  Francis,  but  by  Mr.  Smith. 

The  jury  stated  that  they  did  not  wish  to  hear 
any  further  evidence,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty." 

So  much  for  the  evidence  of  experts  in  handwriting. 
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Trial  of  Hannah  Dobbs— Habits  of  the  deceased — Evidence  of  the 
Bastindoflfs — A  blood-stain  on  the  carpet — The  cash-box,  the 
book  of  dreams,  and  the  jewellery — Finding  the  body  in  the 
cellar — The  relationship  between  Hannah  Dobbs  and  her  master 
— Bastindoff  prosecuted  for  perjury — The  evidence  against  him — 
An  altered  beard — The  defence — Verdict  and  sentence. 

On  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  July,  1879,  a  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary trial  for  murder  took  place  in  the  new 
Court  of  the  Old  Bailey,  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins. 
I  did  not  appear  in  it  myself,  but  as  I  was  counsel 
in  a  case  at  the  end  of  the  year  arising  out  of  this 
one,  I  must  briefly  review  the  evidence,  in  order  to 
place  the  complete  story  before  the  reader. 

Hannah  Dobbs,  a  girl  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Matilda  Hacker, 
alias  Huish,  an  unmarried  lady  sixty-six  years  of  age. 
The  case,  which  was  entirely  one  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  occupied  the  Court  two  days. 

Upon  the  9th  of  May,  a  decomposed  body,  subse- 
quently identified  as  that  of  Miss  Hacker,    was  found 
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in  a  cellar  at  4,  Euston  Square,  under    circumstances 
which  clearly  indicated  that  she  had  been  murdered. 

Miss  Hacker  was  an  eccentric  old  spinster,  of 
Canterbury,  which  borough  she  left  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  she  had  with  the  rating  authorities  there. 

She  moved  from  spot  to  spot  and  passed  under 
different  names,  being  fearful,  it  would  seem,  that  she 
would  be  traced,  recognised,  and  made  answerable  for 
the  liabilities  she  had  incurred.  After  living  in  a 
number  of  houses,  she  took  lodgings,  in  the  name  of 
Huish,  at  4,  Euston  Square.  The  proprietors  of  that 
house  were  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bastindotf,  who,  I  may 
mention,  were  the  leading  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 
It  was  proved  by  relatives  of  the  deceased  that  she 
was  a  woman  of  means,  and  evidence  was  given  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  her  invariable  custom  to  keep 
a  large  stock  of  ready  money  by  her  in  a  cash-box. 

It  was  believed  that  the  murder  took  place  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1878.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever 
that  she  was  alive  on  the  10th  October,  for,  on  that 
day,  she  communicated  with  her  agent  respecting  some 
house  property  she  possessed,  directing  him  to  reply 
to  "M.  B.,"  at  the  Post  Office,  Holborn.  It  appeared 
beyond  all  doubt  that,  on  the  14th,  which  was  a  Sunday, 
Miss  Hacker  and  the  servant,  Hannah  Dobbs,  were 
alone  in  the  house.  On  the  following  day,  Bastindoff, 
the  landlord,  ordered  Dobbs  to  go  up  to  the  old  lady 
and  get  some  rent  which  was  due  from  her.  According 
to    Bastindoff's   evidence,    the   accused    ran    past   him 
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saying,  "  I'll  go,"  and  presently  returned  with  a  five- 
pound  note.  It  was  changed,  and  the  amount  of  the 
rent  having  been  deducted,  the  balance  was  handed 
to  Dobbs.  Mrs.  Bastindoff  stated  in  the  witness-box 
that,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  Dobbs  told  her  she 
thought  Miss  Hacker  was  going  to  leave  her  lodgings 
that  day,  and  that  she  believed  she  had  actually  done  so. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  the  Bastindoffs,  they  took 
little  notice  of  the  disappearance  of  the  old  lady,  and 
did  not  even  trouble  themselves  to  go  up  into  her 
rooms  until  two  days  afterwards,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  another  lodger.  Mrs. 
Bastindoff  stated  that,  when  she  did  go  into  the  room, 
she  saw  on  the  carpet  a  large  stain,  which,  as  an  analysis 
subsequently  showed,  was  a  stain  of  blood.  There  was, 
she  said,  unmistakable  evidence  that  an  attempt  had 
l)een  made  to  wash  out  the  discoloration.  It  was 
proved  that,  shortly  after  the  old  lady's  disappearance, 
Hannah  Dobbs  showed  one  of  the  children  a  book  of 
dreams,  which  she  stated  had  belonged  to  Miss  Hacker. 
She  gave  to  another  child,  as  a  plaything,  the  old  lady's 
cash-box,  the  lid  of  which  had  been  broken.  Hannah 
Dobbs  was  also  noticed  to  be  wearing  a  watch  and  chain 
that  had  never  been  seen  in  her  possession  before.  She 
explained  away  the  circumstance  by  saying  that  an 
uncle  of  hers  having  recently  died  at  Bideford,  she  had 
inherited  from  him  a  little  property,  including  the  watch 
and  chain  and  some  rings  she  was  wearing.  The  watch 
and  chain  were  subsequently  pawned  by  her  in  a  false 
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name,  and  it  was  afterwards  proved  that  they  had 
belonged  to  Miss  Hacker. 

Soon  after  the  disappearance  of  the  old  lady,  Hannah 
Dobbs  left  the  house  in  Euston  Square,  and  took  lodgings 
with  a  Mrs.  Wright.  Being  unable  to  pay  her  rent, 
she  left  her  box  in  pawn,  and  it  was  discovered  that, 
among  the  things  contained  in  that  box,  were  several 
articles  that  were  identified  as  having  been  the  property 
of  Miss  Hacker.  Inquiries  showed  that  the  story  told 
by  the  accused  as  to  the  death  of  her  uncle  at  Bideford 
was  completely  a  fable. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1879,  at  BastindofF's  request, 
the  cellar  at  the  house  in  Euston  Square  was  cleared 
out,  so  that  one  of  the  lodgers  might  use  it  for  the 
storage  of  coal,  and  it  was  during  the  process  that  the 
corpse  was  discovered  there.  The  identification  of  the 
body — which  was  found  with  a  rope  round  the  head — 
as  that  of  Miss  Hacker  was  complete.  The  height,  the 
colour  of  the  hair,  the  deformity  of  the  spine,  and  other 
circumstances,  left  no  doubt  upon  the  point.  One  or 
two  articles  of  jewellery  were  found  close  to  the  body, 
and  they  were  identified  as  having  belonged  to  the 
unfortunate  old  woman. 

The  evidence  against  the  accused  was,  as  I  have 
shown,  tolerably  strong.  The  defence  relied  upon  the 
improbability  of  a  woman  twenty-four  years  of  age  being 
able,  unassisted,  to  commit  the  murder  in  the  short 
time  that  could  have  been  at  her  disposal ;  to  remove 
the  body,  which  was  a  heavy  one,  to  the  cellar ;  and  to 
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obliterate  all  traces  of  the  deed.  A  great  deal  also  was 
made  of  the  improbability  of  the  Bastindoffs  having 
lost  their  lady  lodger  in  so  sudden  and  mysterious 
a  manner  without  their  suspicions  being  aroused  that 
foul  play  had  been  resorted  to.  Counsel  for  the  accused 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
direct  evidence  to  show  that  she  committed  the  murder, 
or  that  she  was  even  aware  of  its  commission. 

The  Bastindoffs  were  most  unsatisfactory  witnesses. 
In  answer  to  questions  put  to  Severin  Bastindoff  by 
the  counsel  for  Hannah  Dobbs  (questions  no  doubt 
which  she  instructed  him  to  put),  he  said  that  there 
never  had  been  any  immoral  intercourse  between 
himself  and  his  servant,  that  he  did  not  make  her 
acquaintance  before  she  entered  their  service,  and  that 
it  was  not  at  his  instigation  that  his  wife  engaged 
her.  I  mention  these  facts  because  they  were  of 
considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  second  trial, 
with   which  I   was  myself  concerned. 

After  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  had  elaborately  and 
patiently  summed  up,  the  jury  came  to  the  conclusion, 
in  which  I  think  they  were  fairly  justified,  that,  though 
the  greatest  suspicion  must  rest  upon  the  accused,  the 
case  against  her  was  not  proved  beyond  all  doubt. 
There  was,  indeed,  an  entire  absence  of  legal  proof  of 
the  guilt  of  Hannah  Dobbs,  and  in  acquitting  her, 
the  jury  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  law  as  administered  in  this  country.  Thus,  this 
murder   remained   undiscovered,    and   I   may   mention 
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as  a  remarkable  circumstance — and  as  a  remarkably 
unsatisfactory  circumstance — that  it  was  one  of  three 
committed  within  an  area  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  of 
which  the  authors  had  not  been  apprehended.  The 
others  took  place,  one  in  Great  Coram  Street,  and  the 
other  in  Burton   Crescent. 

The  prosecuting  counsel  in  this  case  were  the 
Attorney-General  (Sir  John  Holker),  Mr.  Gorst,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  (now  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Judges) ;  while  the  prisoner  was  defended  by  Mr.  Mead. 

As  so  often  happens  in  cases  of  this  sort,  the 
prisoner  was,  on  being  discharged,  straightway  made 
a  heroine  by  the  eccentric  portion  of  the  British  public. 
Among  those  who  took  her  by  the  hand  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Purkiss,  the  proprietor  of  TJie 
Police  News,  and  very  soon  a  pamphlet  emanated  from 
the  office  of  that  journal,  purporting  to  contain  an 
account  of  the  career  of  Hannah  Dobbs.  The  puljlica- 
tion  gave  her  version  of  the  murder  of  Miss  Hacker 
in  Euston  Scpare,  and  of  the  alleged  immoralities  that 
had  taken  place,  both  before  and  after  she  entered 
service  there,  between  herself  and  her  master,  Severin 
Bastindoff.  Attention  being  drawn  to  the  pamphlet, 
Bastindoff  instructed  his  solicitors  to  apply  to  the 
High  Court  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  its  further 
publication.  In  an  affidavit,  he  denied  the  allegations 
as  to  his  intimacy  with  Dobbs ;  and  upon  the  affidavit 
being  filed,  an  action  for  libel  was  instituted  against 
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the  publisher.  A  summons  was  then  taken  out  against 
Bastindoff  for  perjury,  and  he  was  brought  up  before 
the  magistrate,   and  committed  for  trial. 

The  charge  against  Bastindoff  was  heard  in  the 
identical  court  in  which  Hannah  Dobbs  had  been  tried, 
and  the  same  Judge  presided  in  the  two  cases.  The 
trial  occupied  four  days.  I,  with  Mr.  E.  Thomas  and 
Mr.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  appeared  for  the  prosecution ; 
the  prisoner  being  defended  by  Mr.  Powell,  Q.C., 
Mr.  Poland,  and  Mr.  Sims.  The  principal  witness 
against  the  accused  was,  of  course,  Hannah  Dobbs  her- 
self, who,  I  may  mention,  so  far  as  dress  was  concerned, 
cut  a  much  better  figure  on  this  occasion  than  at  her 
own  trial. 

The  pivot  on  which  the  case  turned  was  Hannah 
Dobbs'  account  of  her  intimacy  with  the  prisoner.  She 
swore  that  that  intimacy  commenced  in  the  autumn 
of  1877,  when  she  was  a  servant  in  a  house  in  Torrington 
Square.  She  said:  "It  was  at  Mrs.  Pearce's,  42,  Torring- 
ton Square,  that  I  first  met  Mr.  Severin  Bastindoff. 
He  spoke  to  me  and  to  another  servant  while  we  were 
cleaning  windows,  and  in  consequence  of  that  conversa- 
tion, he  and  I  went  out  together  that  night,  or  a  night 
or  two  afterwards,  and  from  that  time  until  I  entered 
his  service,  we  frequently  went  out  together.  The 
relationship  was  kept  up  during  the  time  I  was  an 
inmate  of  his  house." 

Those  who  had  been  her  fellow-servants  were  called, 
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and  gave  corroborative  evidence.  A  Mrs.  Carpenter 
was  also  put  into  the  box,  and  she  swore  that,  upon 
a  particular  day  in  August,  1877,  Dobbs  and  Bastindoff 
passed  the  night  together  at  her  inn  at  Eedhill.  This 
woman,  who  gave  her  evidence  with  marvellous  intelli- 
gence, and,  apparently,  with  perfect  truth,  was  the 
witness  most  antagonistic  to  the  accused. 

In  her  cross-examination,  Hannah  Dobbs  was  forced 
to  admit  that  she  had  once  been  tried  and  convicted 
for  theft.  The  story  of  her  whole  life,  indeed,  as 
revealed  during  her  cross-examination,  was  such  as  to 
draw  from  the  presiding  Judge  the  remark  that  she 
was  a  "most  infamous  person."  This  much  was  certain, 
she  was  remarkably  clear-headed  and  clever,  for  a 
most  searching  and  ingenious  cross-examination,  lasting 
nearly  a  whole  day,  failed  to  shake  her  in  the  smallest 
particular.  Two  of  the  servants  who  corroborated  her 
story  were  Selina  Knight  and  Clara  Green.  One  of  the 
•incidents  they  described  undoubtedly  had,  prima  facie^ 
the  stamp  of  truth  upon  it.  One  night,  it  appeared, 
when  Dobbs  had  promised  to  meet  Bastindoff,  she  and 
her  two  fellow-servants  fell  asleep  before  the  fire, 
carelessly  leaving  the  area  door  wide  open,  a  circum- 
stance that  attracted  the  attention  of  two  vigilant 
policemen,  who  entered,  woke  the  girls  up,  and  stayed 
to  take  coffee  with  them.  In  reference  to  their  evidence 
against  Bastindoff,  the  question  arose,  could  they  have 
been  mistaken  in  his  identity  ?     Bastindoff  was  pointed 
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out  to  them  in  Court,  and  the}''  swore  that  he  was  the 
man,  but  added  that  his  appearance  was  somewhat 
altered.  Explaining  that  the  alteration  was  in  his 
beard,  they  minutely  described  the  appearance  which 
that  facial  adornment  had  presented  at  the  time  of 
his  intimacy  with  Hannah  Dobbs.  His  lordship  at 
once  gave  instructions  that  an  old  business  partner 
of  the  accused,  who  had  already  given  evidence, 
should  be  recalled ;  and,  sure  enough,  this  gentleman, 
on  being  questioned  on  the  point,  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  Bastindoif  had  previously  worn  his 
beard  that  fully  confirmed  the  statement  of  the 
servant  girls. 

The  defence  in  this  case  always  struck  me  as  being 
rather  a  clumsy  one.  The  theory  of  it  was  —  and 
evidence  was  called  in  support  of  that  theory — that 
at  the  time  Severin  Bastindoff  was  said  to  have  been 
with  Hannah  Dobbs,  he  was  elsewhere,  and  that  the 
man  who  was  with  Dobbs  was  his  brother  Peter,  who 
was  very  like  him  in  appearance.  The  principal  witness 
in  support  of  the  theory  for  the  defence  was  Bastindoff  s 
mother-in-law.  Evidence  was  called  to  prove  that,  on 
the  day  on  which  Severin  Bastindoff  was  alleged  to 
have  been  with  Dobbs  at  Eedhill,  he  was  with  a  fishing 
party  in  quite  another  district.  These  witnesses,  when 
cross-examined  by  me,  declared  that  Peter  Bastindojff 
also  made  one  of  the  fishing  party.  This  statement, 
of  course,  rather  upset  the  theory  of  the  defence,  and, 
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naturally,  in  my  reply  to  the  jury,  I  made  a  strong 
point  of  this  admission,  and  of  the  fact  that  Peter 
BastindofF  was  not  put  into  the  witness-box. 

When  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  had  charged  the  jury, 
and  completely  exhausted  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  a 
verdict  of  "  Guilty "  was  returned,  and  the  prisoner 
was  sentenced  to  twelve'  months  hard  labour. 
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CREDAT    JUDiEUS    APELLA, 
NON    EGO. 

Pleading  and  preaching — Mr.  Waddy,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Lock  wood,  Q.C 
— Turning  the  tables — Mr.  Willis,  Q.C. — A  case  in  which  I 
acted  as  his  junior — Holding  the  Court  in  a  public-house — 
Mr.  Willis  converses  with  "Mary"  —  A  discomiiting  answer 
— A  case  at  Cardiff — Misplaced  confidence — The  Jewish  pawn- 
broker and  money-lender — The  Lord  Chief  Justice's  summing-up 
— Some  points  for  the  jury  to  consider — An  astonished  counsel. 

Pleading  and  preaching  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
stranoje  combination.  That  combination  exists,  how- 
ever,  at  the  present  time  in  more  than  one  instance. 
Three  of  my  learned  friends  are  members  of  different 
Dissenting  denominations,  and  are  frequently  in  the 
habit  of  officiating  in  chapel. 

One  of  the  three  is  Mr.  Samuel  Danks  Waddy,  a 
Member  of  Parliament  for  a  Lincolnshire  division.  He  is 
a  determined  Separatist  and  a  violent  Radical — in  fact, 
a  perspiring  politician.  Rather  a  good  story  is  related 
of  him  and  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  Q.C,  both  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  North-Eastern  Circuit.  At  one  of 
the  assize  towns  it  came  to  Lockwood's  knowledge 
that,  on  the  following  Sunday,  Brother  Waddy  was 
to  officiate  in  a  chapel.     Lockwood  at   once  resolved 
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to  attend  the  service  with  two  or  three  fellow  barristers, 
in  order  that  his  learned  friend  might  have  a  surprise. 
It  so  fell  out  that  Waddy  was  able  to  turn  the  tables 
on  them  most  cleverly.  Arriving  at  the  chapel,  they 
took  up  their  positions  immediately  underneath  the 
pulpit,  and  well  within  the  vision  of  its  occupant.  It 
was  the  custom  for  the  officiating  minister,  before  he 
commenced  his  discourse,  to  nominate  one  of  the 
congregation  to  give  out  and  lead  a  hymn.  Waddy, 
without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  face,  pointed  towards 
the  tall,  stalwart  form  of  Lockwood,  and  said:  "Brethren, 
Brother  Lockwood  will  give  out  and  lead  our  hymn." 
I  need  scarcely  say  that,  upon  this,  my  dear  friend 
Lockwood,  and  his  associates,  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

My  second  example  of  a  man  who  is  both  a  barrister 
and  a  parson  is  my  excellent  friend,  William  Willis,  Q.C., 
who  is,  I  think,  associated  with  the  Baptists.  A  more 
cheery  companion  than  Willis  never  lived,  and  of  all 
the  voluble  men  I  have  encountered  in  the  course  of 
my  career,  he  is  the  most  voluble.  No  matter  what 
subject  he  is  speaking  on,  he  never  seems  to  be  exhausted. 
His  description  of  how,  on  many  occasions,  he  has 
wrestled  with  the  devil  to  conquer  sin,  is  so  graphic 
that,  whenever  he  favours  you  with  it,  you  almost  seem 
to  see  the  combat  before  your  eyes. 

I  remember  a  journey  Willis  and  I  once  took  a 
short  way  out  of  London  in  connection  with  a  case 
tried  before  some  local  magistrates.  I  fancy  the  place 
was   in  Hertfordshire,  but   its  name   firmly  impressed 
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itself  upon  my  memory  owing  to  its  peculiarity.  It 
was  Much  Hadham. 

The  case  was  a  singular  one.  The  defendant  was 
a  man  who,  as  an  agriculturist,  had  made  a  very 
considerable  fortune;  and  he  was  charged  by  the  Lea 
Conservancy  with  washing  his  sheep  in  that  river  after 
they  had  been  rubbed  over  with  a  certain  noxious  com- 
pound, and  with  thereby  polluting  the  stream.  Poland 
was  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  Willis  (with  me 
as  his  junior)  appeared  for  the  defendant.  Willis  was 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  cases  of  this  description 
as  I  was,  and  so  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  railway  journey  to  impress  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  our  getting  the  best  of  the  terms  if 
a  settlement  were  suggested,  and  to  warn  him  not  to  be 
cajoled  by  that  old  soldier,  Poland. 

The  Court  sat  in  a  little  country  public-house,  in 
a  low-roofed  room  with  a  sanded  floor.  Upon  the  case 
being  called  on,  the  Chairman  stated  that  he  would 
adjourn  it  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  allow  the  parties 
to  see  if  they  could  not  come  to  an  understanding. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sunshiny  day,  and  Willis  and  Poland 
walked  out  of  the  public-house  together,  to  talk 
over  matters  in  the  open  air.  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  follow  them,  and  see  what  took  place.  It  was  most 
amusing  to  watch  little  Willis  first  argue  with  our 
opponent,  then  run  up  to  exchange  a  word  with  the 
fat  proprietor  of  the  sheep,  and  then  bustle  up  to  me 
to  discuss   the   terms  of  a  proposed  compromise.     As 
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the  result  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  haggling,  a 
settlement  was  arrived  at. 

Poland  at  once  started  back  for  town ;  but  Willis 
and  I  hired  a  trap  to  take  a  drive  and  enjoy  the 
beautiful  weather. 

We  pulled  up  at  a  little  country  town  some  five 
miles  away,  and  entered  an  inn  to  procure  some  lunch. 
In  the  coffee-room  we  were  met  by  a  smart-looking 
country  girl,  and  my  voluble  friend  at  once  addressed 
her  in  these  terms : 

"  Well,  Mary,  and  how  are  you,  Mary — beautiful 
morning  ?  Isn't  it  a  pleasure  to  live  and  to  thank 
your  Maker  for  such  a  morning  as  this  ?  Mary,  I  very 
often  hear  people  complain  about  the  weather — most 
unreasonable,  eh,  Mary  ?  Every  day  is  beautiful,  each 
morning  one  of  grace.  Now,  Mary,  what  have  you  got 
to  eat  ? — this  "  (pointing  to  me)  "  is  a  celebrated  gentle- 
man down  from  London — you  will  give  him  the  best  of 
fare.  Cold  beef  do  you  say,  Mary  ?  Very  well,  we  will 
have  the  cold  beef — pickles,  you  know,  Mary,  and,  above 
all,  salad — can't  get  these  kind  of  things  in  smoky 
London  you  know,  Mary — only  in  the  country,  the 
beautiful  country  !  "  And  so  he  went  on  and  on,  until 
the  girl  left  the  room  bursting  with  laughter.  We  sat 
down  to  a  most  enjoyable  meal,  and  when  it  was  over, 
and  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  bill,  Willis  ex- 
claimed :  "I  say,  Montagu,  that's  a  very  nice  girl.  I 
think  we'll  give  her  half-a-crown  between  us.  What 
do  you  say  ?  "     "By  all  means,"  said  I,  "  give  her  what 
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you  like.  You  pay  the  bill,  and  I'll  settle  with  you 
afterwards." 

When  the  girl  came  in  he  began  again,  as  follows : 
"  Mary,  you're  a  very  nice  little  creature,  that's  what 
you  are,  Mary.  I,  and  my  distinguished  friend  here, 
have  come  to  that  conclusion.  There,  Mary,  that's  for 
the  bill,  and  there's  half-a-crown  for  yourself.  Now, 
Mary,  a  nice  girl  like  you  won't  spend  half-a-crown  in 
frivolity — you  will  take  my  advice  and  go  out  this 
evening,  when  you've  discharged  your  duties,  of  course, 
and  you  will  buy  some  bonnet-ribbons,  Mar}^,  and  you 
will  put  them  on  on  Sunday  when  you  go  with  your 
young  man  to  church,  chapel,  or  meeting-house — that's 
my  advice,  Mary  ;  will  you  follow  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mary,  "  that  is,  I'll  go  out  to-night 
and  buy  the  ribbons,  and  wear  them  on  Sunday  when  I 
go  out  with  my  young  man  ;  but  I  won't  go  to  church 
or  meeting-house,  sir  ; "  at  which  my  companion  left  the 
coifee-room  somewhat  hastily,  and  we  departed. 

Tlie  third  instance  of  a  barrister  who  is  also  a 
minister,  is  a  man  whose  name,  on  account  of  the  story 
I  am  about  to  relate,  I  shall  not  disclose.  It  happened, 
I  think,  in  1880,  that  I  had  a  special  retainer  to  go  to 
Cardiff,  on  the  Welsh  Circuit.  I  had  to  defend  a  man 
for  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  and,  as  my  defence  was  to  be 
of  a  purely  technical  character,  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  it  would  occupy  a  very  long  time.  This  being  so, 
I  communicated  with  my  junior,  who,  of  course,  was 
a  member  of  the  Circuit,  and  requested  him  to  make 
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arrangements  with  the  Chief  Justice  in  order  that  the 
case  might  be  taken  on  a  specified  day.  He  did  so, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  it  should  be  heard  on  a 
Wednesday.  I  left  London  on  the  Tuesday  evening, 
and  travelled  down  by  a  train  that  arrived  at  Cardiff  at 
a  little  before  eleven.  On  reaching  the  hotel  where 
my  clerk  had  secured  rooms  for  me,  I  was  met,  not  only 
by  my  junior,  but  by  the  learned  counsel  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  anecdote.     He  said  : 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  a  little  disappointed, 
my  dear  fellow,  about  your  case  coming  on  to-morrow 
morning.  It  won't,  and  I  thought  I'd  let  you  know 
beforehand,  so  that  you  need  not  disturb  yourself  so 
early  in  the  morning.  It  has  been  the  Judge's  dinner 
to-night "  (it  is  a  custom  on  Circuit  for  the  Judges  to 
entertain  the  Bar  at  dinner  once  or  twice),  "  and  I  had 
a  conversation  with  the  Chief  Justice  about  you  before 
leaving.  The  fact  is,  I  have  been  engaged  all  day  before 
him  in  a  case  against  a  Jewish  pawnbroker  of  Swansea. 
It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  one,  and  it  occupied  all  day 
yesterday.  Late  to-night,  just  before  dinner-time,  the 
jury,  not  being  able  to  agree,  were  discharged  without 
their  returning  a  verdict.  His  lordship  told  me  that 
he  had  promised  to  take  your  case  the  first  to-morrow, 
but  he  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  now, 
for,  as  all  the  witnesses  in  my  case  come  from  Swansea, 
and  ought  to  be  sent  back  as  soon  as  possible,  he  must 
not  adjourn  it.  But  it's  all  right,  my  dear  fellow,  we 
can't  last  long.     His  lordship  has  given  me  to  under- 
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stand  that,  tlie  jury  having  disagreed  once,  I  need  not 
trouble  myself  much  about  it." 

"What!"  I  said,  "he  told  you  that  in  so  many 
words  ? " 

"No,"  he  replied,  "not  exactly,  but  he  conveyed  it  in 
his  manner." 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "  that's  quite  a  different  thing.  I 
shouldn't  advise  you  to  go  upon  that,  and  for  goodness' 
sake  don't  consider  me  in  the  matter.  If  I  must  stay,  I 
must.  Cross-examine  your  witnesses  just  the  same — in 
point  of  fact,  if  I  were  you,  after  what  you've  told  me, 
I  shouldn't  leave  a  stone  unturned." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  in  his  simple-minded 
way,  "  you  are  quite  mistaken.  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
necessity  for  that." 

"  Well,  good  night,"  I  said,  "  you  will  see  ; "  and 
I  resolved,  though  I  knew  I  should  not  be  wanted  in 
my  own  case,  to  go  into  Court  early  next  morning  to 
watch  the  fortunes  of  my  learned  friend.  I  did  so,  and 
was  rewarded  for  my  pains. 

The  evidence  was  given  as  shortly  as  it  could  be. 
My  learned  friend  did  not  cross-examine  much,  and  did 
not  labour  to  any  extent  with  the  jury.  The  charge 
was  that  of  receiving  two  lots  of  gold  watches  on  two 
separate  days,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  had  been 
stolen.  Certain  documents,  which  somehow  or  other 
had  escaped  attention  at  the  first  trial,  were  now  pro- 
duced, and  they  showed  that,  besides  being  a  pawn- 
broker,   the   accused   had   exercised   the   calling    of    a 
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money-lender,  and  had  lent  money  to  various  persons 
in  Swansea  at  a  most  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  speech  for  the  defence  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  summed  up  in  some  such  words  as  these  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  will  preface  my  comments  upon  the 
evidence  with  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  certain 
observations  which  have  fallen  from  the  learned  counsel, 
and  which  appear  to  me  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case  that  you  are  called  upon  as  gentlemen,  honourable 
gentlemen,  as  citizens,  honourable  citizens,  to  determine. 
He  has  said  that  the  religion,  or  rather  persuasion,  to 
which  the  prisoner  belongs,  is  most  unpopular  in  this 
your  principality"  (the  Welsh  delight  in  this  term). 
"  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  so !  It  would  be  a  crying 
disgrace  to  you  as  Welshmen,  as  it  would  be  to  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country,  if  one  man  could  not  meet 
with  as  equal  a  measure  of  justice  as  another  man,  no 
matter  what  his  religious  proclivities  might  be.  I  con- 
fess that  I,  who  I  hope  am  above  all  prejudice,  do  not 
for  one  moment  believe  that  any  such  feeling  exists.  I, 
therefore,  shall  not  make  another  observation  upon  the 
matter.  Now  to  come  to  the  facts  of  this  case.  The 
prisoner,  who  is  by  trade  a  pawnbroker,  carries  on  his 
business  in  the  town  of  Swansea,  which  is  in  this  district 
of  assize.  The  facts  are  very  simple.  It  is  alleged  that 
on  two  different  occasions  he  received  watches — which, 
for  the  moment,  if  you  please,  we  will  call  '  A '  and  '  B  ' 
— and  that  at  the  time  he  received  these  watches, 
he,  exercising  those  faculties  with  which  he  had  been 
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endowed,   and  which  any  ordinary  man  must  possess, 
knew  that  they  had  been  stolen.     Now  the  answer  to 
that  is  what  is  termed  in  law  an  alibi.     It  is  said  he 
could  not  have  received  watches  '  A,'  because  the  day 
on  which  they  were  said  to  have  been  purchased  at  his 
shop  w^as  his  Sabbath  day.     It  was  a  Saturday,  which, 
as  you  know,  is  the  Sabbath  of  that  most  ancient  people  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  this  good  man  could  not  have  received 
the  w^atches  upon  that  day  because,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  alleged  to  have  been  purchased,  he  was  at  his 
synagogue  praying.     It  is  also  urged  in  his  defence  that 
the  day  on  which  the  watches  'B'  were  disposed  of  at 
his  shop  was  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation  among  the 
Jews  ;  that  he  was  very  strict  in  his  religious  observances  ; 
and  that  it    is  the  custom  for  Jews  to  pass  that  day  in 
their  synagogue  in  prayer.     Witnesses  have  been  called 
to  prove  this,  those  witnesses  being  his  daughter  and  his 
son.     Well,  gentlemen,  far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate 
that  it  is  so,  but  it  is  an  observation  that  I  must  make 
that  there  is  the  natural  inclination  of  the  child  to  pro- 
tect its  parent.     I  don't  for  one  moment  say  that  they 
came   here   to   state   that   which  is  untrue — that  is  a 
matter  entirely  for  you.     Then  his  foreman  gave  evi- 
dence.   Well,  gentlemen,  there  again,  you  know — he  is  a 
servant  in  the  house,  and  is  dependent  upon  his  master 
for  his  daily  bread  ;  but  that,  again,  is  a  matter  entirely 
for  you.     One  thing  has  struck  me  in  the  progress  of 
this   case,    and    I'm    sure    it    must    also    have    struck 
you.     It  is  a  piece  of  evidence  that  did  not  come  to 
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light  in  the  previous  trial,  of  which,  by-the-bye,  you 
never  ought  to  have  heard.  Certain  documents  were 
found  in  the  prisoner's  possession  relating  to  dealings, 
of  the  nature  of  usury,  which  he  has  had  with  people  of 
his  native  town.  Now,  while  the  learned  counsel  was 
addressing  you,  I  was  adding  up  the  amount  of  interest 
which  this  extremely  religious  man  was  in  the  habit  of 
exacting  from  his  clients,  and  I  find  it  amounts  to  the 
somewhat  exorbitant  sum  of  from  180  to  200  per  cent. 
Now  it  has  occurred  to  me — I  don't  know  whether  the 
same  idea  has  occurred  to  you — that  this  is  just  the  sort 
of  man  who,  either  going  to  or  returning  from  his 
synagogue,  might  call  in  at  his  shop  just  to  see  how 
matters  were  going  on  ;  but  that  also  is  entirely  a 
question  for  you." 

The  jury  put  their  heads  together,  and  in  about 
two  minutes  and  a  half  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty." 
The  learned  Judge,  addressing  the  prisoner,  said  he 
entirely  agreed  with  the  jury,  and  sentenced  him  to 
five  years'  penal  servitude.  The  face  of  my  learned 
friend,  as  the  verdict  and  sentence  were  pronounced, 
was  a  study. 
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The  murder  on  the  Brighton  Eailway — Description  of  Lefroy — His 
anxiety  about  his  hat — A  singular  request — Inordinate  vanity 
of  the  accused — Habits  of  the  murdered  man — The  three  first- 
class  tickets — What  took  place  on  the  arrival  of  the  train — The 
watch  and  chain  in  Lefroy's  boot — Appearance  of  the  compart- 
ment— Lefroy's  statement  at  the  Town  Hall — The  journey  to 
Wallington — Articles  picked  up  on  the  line — The  revolver — 
Disappearance  of  the  accused — A  mysterious  telegram. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  the  most  sensational  trial  that  I  ever  was 
engaged  in  during  my  career  at  the  bar,  was  that  of 
Percy  Mapleton,  alias  Lefroy — described  in  the  calendar 
as  a  journalist — who  w^as  tried  in  the  Maidstone  Assizes 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (Sir  John  Coleridge)  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1881.  The  Attorney-General 
(Sir  Henry  James,  Q.C.,  M.P.),  Mr.  Poland,  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  conducted  the  prosecution.  I,  with 
Mr.  Forrest  Fulton  and  Mr.  Kisch,  was  specially 
retained  by  Mr.  Duerdin  Dutton  to  defend  the  accused. 
The  murder  took  place  on  the  27th  of  June,  and 
it  had  attracted  a  great  deal  of  public  attention.  In 
fact,  in  the  interval  that  had  elapsed,  it  had  been  a 
universal  topic  of  conversation. 
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Before  the  magistrates  at  Cuckfield,  the  prisoner 
had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Treasury  authorities,  and 
defended  by  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Dutton.  He  had  been 
committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  Autumn  Assizes 
at  Maidstone. 

The  prisoner  was  an  extraordinary-looking  young 
man  of  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  wore  a 
black  frock-coat,  tightly  buttoned  up,  a  low  stand-up 
collar,  and  a  dark  cravat.  He  carried  a  brand-new  silk 
hat  in  his  hand.  Upon  entering  the  dock  from  the 
cells  below,  he  made  a  low  bow  to  the  Chief  Justice. 
He  was  at  once  called  upon  to  plead  to  the  indict- 
ment, "  for  that  he  was  accused  of  the  wilful  murder 
of  Frederick  Isaac  Gold  upon  the  27th  of  June."  He 
replied,  in  a  voice  so  inaudible  that  it  almost  amounted 
to  a  whisper,  "  I  am  not  guilty."  He  was  told  that  the 
time  had  come  for  him  to  make  any  objection  to  the 
jury,  if  objection  he  had  to  make ;  whereupon  he  bowed 
towards  the  jury-box,  evidently  with  a  desire  to  intimate 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  occupants.  While 
the  jury  were  being  sworn,  Lefroy  stood  listlessly  with 
his  hands  behind  him.  Though  self-possessed,  it  was 
clear  that  he   was  nervous. 

Before  the  Attorney-General  commenced  his  speech, 
the  prisoner  placed  his  hat  on  a  ledge  at  the  side  of 
the  dock.  He  took  it  up  again,  and  then  once  more 
returned  it  to  the  ledge.  Apparently,  he  was  loth  to 
part  with  it.  It  subsequently  transpired  that  Lefroy 
was  a  man  of  considerable  conceit.     On  the  first  morn- 
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ing  of  his  trial,  he  actually  asked  for  his  dress-coat,  in 
order  that  he  might  wear  that  garment  in  the  dock. 
He  was,  in  a  word,  a  man  steeped  in  a  kind  of  petty, 
strutting,  theatrical  vanity.  Nevertheless,  it  was  almost 
inexplicable  that  he  should  devote  more  attention  to 
his  hat  than  to  the  proceedings  of  the  trial. 

The  peculiarity  was  not  confined  to  the  opening 
day.  Every  morning,  on  taking  his  place  in  the  dock, 
he  put  his  hat  down  with  the  greatest  circumspection, 
in  the  exact  spot  that  he  had  originally  selected  for 
it ;  and  every  afternoon,  when  the  Court  adjourned, 
he  took  it  up  again  with  infinite   care. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence,  the  hat  he  wore 
at  the  time  of  the  murder  was  missing,  and  the  one 
he  now  cherished  so  fondly  in  the  dock  was  a  brand- 
new  one,  and  had  evidently  been  given  to  him  by  a 
friend  during  his  incarceration. 

It  was  curious  to  note  the  change  that  took  place  in 
Lefroy's  bearing  and  demeanour  whenever  he  caught 
sight  of  an  artist  from  one  of  the  illustrated  papers  in 
the  act  of  sketching  him.  He  suddenly  brightened  up, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  assumed  a  studied  pose  for 
the  occasion. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  opening  the  case  to  the 
jury,  occupied  about  three  hours.  After  stating  the 
nature  of  the  charge  against  the  prisoner,  he  proceeded 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  evidence  he  was  about  to  pro- 
duce. It  appeared  that  the  murdered  man,  Mr.  Gold, 
had  lived  in  the  suburbs  of  Brighton  and  was  sixty-four 
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years  of  age.  He  had  been  engaged  in  business  in 
London,  but  bad  retired  some  time  before,  retaining  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  one  shop.  Every  Monday  morning 
he  proceeded  to  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving from  his  manager,  Mr.  Cross,  his  share  of  the 
weekly  profits  of  that  shop.  Sometimes  he  took  the 
money  straight  to  his  London  bankers,  and  sometimes 
he  carried  it  to  his  seaside  home.  On  Monday,  the  27th 
of  June,  Mr.  Gold  left  his  home  at  five  minutes  past 
eight  to  proceed  by  train  to  London,  where  he  would 
arrive  shortly  before  ten.  He  was  dressed  in  his  usual 
way,  and  carried  in  his  pocket  a  watch  with  a  white 
face,  made  by  a  person  named  Griffiths  and  bearing  the 
number  16,261.  On  arriving  in  London,  he  proceeded 
to  the  shop,  and  received  from  Mr.  Cross  a  sum  of 
£38  5s.  6d.  He  then  went  to  his  bank,  which  was  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
and  there  deposited  the  sum  of  £38.  Mr.  Gold  was 
next  heard  of  at  the  London  Bridge  Station  of  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Eailway,  where  he 
arrived  shortly  before  two  o'clock.  He  was  a  season- 
ticket  holder  on  the  line,  and  was  well  known  to  the 
officials  at  the  station.  He  entered  the  express  train 
which  left  London  Bridge  at  two  o'clock,  taking  his  seat 
in  a  carriage  that  contained  four  compartments.  One 
was  a  second-class,  another  a  first-class  smoking,  another 
a  first-class,  and  the  last  a  second-class.  It  was  in  the 
first-class  smoking  compartment  that  Mr.  Gold  was  seen 
by  the  ticket-collector  to  take  his  seat.     Just  before  the 
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train  started,  another  passenger  was  seen  to  join  him. 
By  that  train  only  three  first-class  tickets  were  issued 
from  London  to  Brighton.  Two  of  them  were  issued  to 
a  lady,  and  were  subsequently  accounted  for.  The  third, 
which  was  numbered  3,181,  had  been  traced  to  the 
prisoner.  The  train  reached  Croydon  Station  at  twenty- 
three  minutes  past  two.  Eight  miles  from  Croydon  was 
a  tunnel  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  as  the  train 
approached  the  entrance  of  that  tunnel,  the  attention  of 
a  passenger  named  Gibson,  a  chemist,  was  attracted  by 
the  sound  of  four  explosions.  He  imagined  they  were 
fog  signals.  After  the  train  had  run  a  further  distance 
of  eight  miles,  it  reached  a  place  called  Horley.  Close 
to  the  line  there  were  some  cottages,  and  outside  one  of 
them  stood  a  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  daughter.  As  the 
train  passed,  they  saw,  in  one  of  the  compartments,  two 
persons  standing  up  and  struggling  together.  Whether 
or  not  the  two  persons  were  merely  larking,  Mrs.  Brown 
and  her  daughter  could  not  say.  Seven  miles  further 
on  was  Balcombe  Tunnel,  and,  after  passing  through  that 
tunnel,  the  train  stopped  at  a  place  called  Preston  Park, 
which  is  about  a  mile  from  Brighton  Station. 

After  the  train  had  drawn  up  at  the  platform, 
the  attention  of  the  ticket-collector  was  called  to  the 
prisoner,  who  still  occupied  the  same  carriage  that  both 
he  and  Mr.  Gold  had  entered  at  the  commencement 
of  the  journey.  The  prisoner  was  found  in  a  dishevelled 
condition,  and  smothered  with  gore.  Apparently  he 
was  wounded  in  the  head.     His  collar  was  gone.     A 
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quantity  of  blood  was  bespattered  about  the  compart- 
ment. Lefroy  asked  for  a  policeman,  and  made  a 
statement  to  the  ticket- collector.  He  declared  that, 
when  he  commenced  the  journey  from  London,  two 
persons  had  been  in  the  carriage  with  him.  One  of 
them  he  described  as  an  elderly  man,  and  the  other 
as  a  countryman  of  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  went 
on  to  say  that,  as  the  train  entered  the  tunnel,  he 
was  attacked  by,  he  believed,  the  elderly  man,  that 
he  became  insensible,  and  that  he  knew  nothinof  of 
what  occurred  until  just  before  the  train  arrived  at 
Preston  Park. 

When  he  alighted  upon  the  platform,  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  a  watch-chain  was  hanging  from 
his  shoe.  The  prisoner  explained  that  he  had  placed 
it  there  for  safety.  Upon  the  chain  being  removed, 
it  was  found  that  a  watch  was  attached  to  it.  Her 
was  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  those  articles. 

The  prisoner  was  taken  to  the  Town  Hall  at  Brighton, 
where  he  made  a  statement.  From  the  Town  Hall 
he  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  and  after  remaining 
there  for  some  time,  in  the  custody  of  two  policemen, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  place  of  residence 
at  Wallington,  near  Croydon.  The  house  at  Wall- 
ington  where  he  went  was  the  house  of  his  second 
cousin. 

At  a  quarter  to  four,  or  four  o'clock,  on  the  Monday 
evening,  some  forty-five  minutes  after  the  train  had 
passed   through   Balcombe  Tunnel,  a  platelayer  came 
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upon  the  body  of  Mr.  Gold,  lying  near  the  entrance 
thereto.  The  marks  on  the  corpse  left  no  doubt  that  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  had  been  shot.  Subsequently, 
indeed,  a  bullet  was  found  in  his  neck.  The  body 
was  further  disfigured  with  wounds  that  had  apparently 
been  injQicted  by  a  knife  ;  and  from  the  nature  of  those 
injuries  the  conclusion  might  be  drawn  that  a  long 
and  deadly  struggle  had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Gold 
and  his  assailant. 

At  a  quarter  past  five,  another  platelayer,  working 
on  the  line  some  distance  nearer  Brighton,  found  a 
shirt-collar.  As  already  stated,  when  the  prisoner 
arrived  at  Brighton,  he  was  without  one.  He  had 
indeed,  in  company  with  a  policeman,  gone  to  a  shop 
in  Brighton,  and  purchased  a  new  one  ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  seen  that  the  collar  found  and  the  collar 
purchased  were  of  the  same  size. 

At  five  minutes  past  three,  at  a  place  called  Burgess 
Hill,  which  was  situated  some  forty -two  miles  from 
London,  a  hat  was  discovered  on  the  up-line,  and,  at 
a  place  called  Hassock's  Gate,  a  young  woman  working 
in  a  field  some  yards  from  the  railway  found  an 
umbrella  which,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  had  belonged 
to  Mr.  Gold.  The  watch  taken  from  the  prisoner's 
shoe  was  also  found  to  have  been  the  property  of  the 
murdered  man. 

Three  Hanoverian  medals,  which  somewhat  resembled 
sovereigns,  were  found  in  the  carriage  from  which  the 
prisoner  alighted  at   Preston   Park,   and,  according  to 
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the  testimony  of  the  persons  with  whom  Lel'roy  had 
resided,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  such 
medals  about  with  him.  Nevertheless,  when  questioned 
on  the  point,  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  three 
that  had  been  found. 

It  was  known  that,  on  the  day  of  the  murder,  Lefroy 
had  a  revolver  in  his  possession.  Some  time  previously 
it  had  been  pawned  for  five  shillings  by  a  person  giving 
the  name  of  William  Lee.  On  the  27th  of  June — 
namely,  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Gold  was  mm-dered — the 
pledge  had  been  redeemed.  The  prisoner  was  alleged 
to  be  the  man  who  pawned  the  revolver  and  afterwards 
reclaimed  it.  After  taking  out  the  weapon,  sufficient 
time  would  have  been  left  him  to  proceed  to  London 
Bridge  Station  and  catch  the  train  in   question. 

Besides  the  hat  belongiDg  to  Mr.  Gold  that  was 
found  upon  the  line,  a  second  hat  was  discovered  there, 
and  this  was  of  the  same  shape,  make,  and  size  as  the 
one  Lefroy  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing. 

The  accused  was  accompanied,  on  his  return  journey 
from  Brighton,  by  two  policemen.  At  one  of  the  places 
where  the  train  stopped,  an  official  of  the  company 
entered  the  carriage,  and,  speaking  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  the  accused,  stated  that  a  body  had  been  found  in 
the  tunnel.  This  information  seemed  to  determine  the 
accused  as  to  his  future  movements. 

After  the  two  constables  had  quitted  the  house 
at  Wallington,  whither  they  conducted  Lefroy,  he 
told  the  servant  that  he  was  going  out  in  order  ta 
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visit  a  surgeon  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  never  went  to  any  doctor  at  alL  What 
became  of  him  during  the  next  few  days  was  shrouded 
in  mystery.  It  was  known,  however,  that  on  Thursday, 
the  30th,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  house  of  a 
Mrs.  Bickers,  in  Smith  Street,  Stepney,  where  lodgings 
were  to  let.  At  that  time  there  was,  of  course,  a  hue- 
and-cry  after  him.  He  gave  a  false  name,  and  stated 
that  he  had  come  from  Liverpool,  and  that  he  was 
an  engineer.  He  remained  at  the  house  for  a  week. 
He  only  went  out  of  doors  once  or  twice,  and  it 
was  clear  to  its  other  inmates  that  he  had  no 
occupation. 

While  lodging  in  Smith  Street,  he  caused  some- 
body to  take  a  telegram  for  him  to  the  Post  Office. 
The  message  was  sent  in  the  name  of  Clarke  to  a 
Mr.  Seal,  at  an  office  in  Gresham  Street.  It  ran  as 
follows :  *'  Please  send  my  wages  to-night  without  fail 
about  eight  o'clock.     Flour  to-morrow.     Not  33." 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  telegram 
was  sent,  two  police-officers,  one  of  whom  was  Inspector 
Swanson,  called  at  the  house  in  Smith  Street,  and  took 
Lefroy  into  custody.  In  his  room  a  false  beard  was 
discovered. 

The  first  day  of  the  trial  was  occupied  by  the 
Attorney-General's  address,  and  by  the  brief  examina- 
tion of  one  or  two  witnesses. 

So  far,  the  proceedings  apparently  made  little 
impression   upon  Lefroy,  for   beyond   every   now  and 
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then  lifting  his  eyelids,  he  made  no  sign.     At  times, 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  dozing. 

The  jury,  which  was  composed  of  twelve  quiet- 
looking  men,  evidently  drawn  from  agricultural  scenes, 
clearly  took  the  profoundest  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
Some  of  them  from  time  to  time  jotted  down  notes. 
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Lefroy's  bearing  during  my  speech — A  curious  interruption — The 
Attorney-General's  address — Lefroy's  remark  to  the  gaoler — 
Sir  Henry's  false  prophecy — The  verdict — Demeanour  of  the 
prisoner — A  theatrical  effect — Two  remarkable  letters — Lefroy's 
youth — "  Two  Boxing  Nights "  :  a  story  he  wrote — A  con- 
fession— The  motive  for  the  crime. 

On  the  second  day  of  Lefroy's  trial,  the  Police  Super- 
intendent of  Lewes  gave  evidence  as  to  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  prisoner  to  wear  the  dress-coat.  The 
subject  at  once  aroused  the  interest  of  Lefroy,  and  he 
listened  intently  to   what  passed. 

"He  asked  me,"  said  the  superintendent,  *'to  let 
him  have  the  pawn-ticket  for  his  dress-coat,  as  he 
wished  to  appear  in  it  at  the  trial." 

The  persons  in  Court  smiled,  and  no  wonder.  The 
picture  presented  to  the  mind,  of  the  prisoner,  arrayed 
in  evening  dress,  standing  behind  the  spiked  bars  of  the 
dock,  was  irresistibly  ludicrous.  Apparently,  Lefroy 
plumed  himself  not  a  little  on  the  possession  of  a  dress- 
coat.     Perhaps  in  his  mind   evening   clothes   denoted 
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extraordinary  respectability.  Of  all  his  worldly  goods, 
they  were  certainly  the  last  he  parted  with ;  and  of  all 
his  wardrobe,  they  were  in  the  best  condition.  When 
he  did  pawn  them,  it  was  only  under  pressure  of 
absolute  want.  What  effect  he  supposed  his  appear- 
ance in  a  dress-coat  in  the  early  morning  would  have 
had  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury,  I  do  not  for  one 
moment  profess  to  understand. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  trial,  which  was  a  Monday, 
the  case  for  the  prosecution  closed,  and,  at  about  eleven 
o'clock,  I  rose  to  address  the  jury  for  the  defence.  My 
speech  (of  which  a  verbatim  report  appears  at  the  end 
of  this  volume)  lasted  for  about  three  hours,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  I  ever  saw  a  jury  more  attentive 
than  on  this  occasion.  Some  of  them  gave  way  to 
tears. 

Once  during  the  delivery  of  my  speech,  Lefroy 
shifted  his  chair  a  little,  and  seemed  for  the  moment 
as  though  he  really  intended  to  wake  up  and  listen. 
This  was  a  mere  spasmodic  effort,  however,  and  it  soon 
died  away.  He  either  had  not  any  interest  in  the 
business  in  hand,  or  he  took  care   to  disguise  it. 

I  endeavoured  in  the  first  instance  to  show  the 
weakness  of  the  prosecution  in  failing  to  connect  Lefroy 
with  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Gold's  habits.  I  commented 
on  the  testimony  of  the  various  witnesses,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  had  been  called,  and  endeavoured  to 
show  that,  though  the  evidence  was  strongly  circum- 
stantial,  the   prosecution   had   failed   to   establish   the 
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fact,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  the  murder  was  actually 
committed  by  the  prisoner. 

A  curious  circumstance  occurred  while  I  w^as  dealing 
with  the  evidence  of  a  man  named  Weston,  a  member 
of  the  Brighton  Town  Council.  Upon  my  describing 
him  as  a  fabricator  of  evidence,  he  jumped  up  in 
Court  and,  with  his  arms  moving  about  like  the  sails 
of  a  windmill,  demanded  an  instant  hearing.  The  only 
satisfaction  he  obtained  was  the  curt  answer  from  the 
Bench :  "I  shall  have  to  order  you  to  be  removed  if 
you  do  not  be  silent." 

The  Attorney-General — who  is  the  only  man  at 
the  Bar,  save  his  representative,  the  Solicitor-General, 
who  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  reply  to  a  defence 
where  no  witnesses  are  called — in  a  speech  of  two 
hours'  duration,  calmly,  and  without  any  display  of 
rhetoric,  save  at  rare  intervals,  proceeded  to  comment 
upon  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  He  produced 
rather  a  dramatic  effect  when,  with  his  fingers  pointed 
towards  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  he  alluded  to  him  as 
"a  fellow-creature  standing  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
precipice  of  his  fate."  I  am  bound  to  say,  however, 
that,  as  a  whole,  his  speech  was  unimpassioned  and 
judicial.  It  was  very  earnest,  was  marked  by  cogency 
and  closeness  of  reasoning,  and  was  full  of  hard, 
destructive  facts.  He  begged  the  jury  to  dismiss 
all  sentiment,  and  appealed  strongly  to  their  reason. 
No  fact  that  could  be  brought  into  view  was  missed, 
and  no  symptom  was  given  of  a  desire  to  distort  the 
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evidence.  At  half-past  five  he  concluded  his  address, 
and  the  Judge  adjourned,  to  sum  up  the  case  on  the 
morrow. 

It  subsequently  transpired  that,  when  Lefroy  quitted 
the  dock  that  evening,  he  was  so  confident  as  to  the 
result  of  the  trial  being  in  his  favour,  that  he  turned 
to  the  gaoler,  and  said :  "  When  I  am  acquitted,  I 
hope  I  shan't  be  mobbed." 

Both  the  Attorney- General  and  myself  had  to 
proceed  to  London  that  night.  We  went  up  to  town 
in  the  same  railway-compartment,  and  chatted  over 
the  case  on  the  journey.     He  said  to  me  : 

"You  have  won  your  verdict;  that  fellow  will  be 
acquitted." 

I  shook  my  head.  I  had  noticed  that;  whatever 
effect  my  speech  might  have  made  upon  the  jury,  the 
Chief  Justice,  during  its  delivery,  occupied  himself  by 
making  copious  notes  for  his  summing-up ;  and  I  knew 
that  he  intended  to  answer  me  on  every  point.  In 
replying,  therefore,  to  Sir  Henry's  observation,  I  said : 

"  Wait  till  to-morrow.  You've  not  heard  the  Judge 
yet.     Lefroy  is  a  doomed  man." 

On  the  following  morning,  my  anticipation  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  summing-up  was  fulfilled.  It  was  a 
most  deadly  one.  His  lordship  spoke  from  the  sitting 
of  the  Court  until  five-and-twenty  minutes  to  three. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  retirement,  returned  a 
verdict  of  "Guilty,"  and  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to 
death. 
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During  the  absence  of  the  jury,  I  noticed  that  the 
prisoner,  whose  life  was  hanging  in  the  balance,  showed 
symptoms  of  nervousness  for  the  first  time.  His  hands 
seemed  to  come  mechanically  to  his  face,  his  fingers 
twitched  as  he  tuffpred  at  his  moustache,  and  he  moved 
uneasily  in  his  chair,  being  evidently  unable  to  control 
his  emotion.  Once  or  twice  he  got  up  from  his  seat, 
leant  over  the  bars  of  the  dock,  and  addressed  a  few 
words  to  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Button  ;  then,  as  if  by  a 
great  efi'ort  of  will,  he  sat  down  again,  and  was 
comparatively  calm. 

When  the  foreman  pronounced  the  word  "Guilty," 
up  rose  Lefroy,  and,  placing  his  hands  behind  him, 
advanced  to  the  rails.  He  seemed  to  be  altogether 
at  his  ease,  though  pallid.  There  was  a  moment, 
however,  when  he  grasped  convulsively  at  the  rails, 
and  swayed  to  and  fro,  as  though  about  to  fall.  But 
the  weakness  was  only  for  a  moment.  The  next 
minute  he  was  himself  again,  and,  folding  his  arms, 
lie  fixed  his  eyes  intently  upon  the  jury. 

Just  before  he  left  the  dock,  he  stretched  out  his 
right  arm,  in  a  theatrical  way,  towards  the  jury,  and 
said : 

"Some  day  you  will  learn,  when  too  late,  that  you 
have  murdered  me."  Then,  with  a  firm  step,  he 
retired,  and  disappeared  from  the  public  gaze. 

Two  extraordinary  letters — one  of  them  written 
by  Lefroy,  evidently  while  he  was  in  prison ;  the  other 
being  the  answer  thereto — came  into  my  hands.     They 
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are  in  my  possession  still,  and,  believing  they  may 
have  an  interest  for  the  reader,  I  give  them  in  these 
pages  in  facsimile.  As  the  handwriting,  in  both  cases, 
presents  some  difficulties,  I  give  the  text  of  the  letters 
separately. 

Lefroy's  letter  runs  as  follows : 

"Monday,  Oct.  17. 

''My  darling  Annie, 

"I  am  getting  this  posted  secretly  by  a  true 
and  kind  friend,  and  I  trust  you  implicitly  to  do  as 
I  ask  you.  Dearest,  should  God  permit  a  verdict  of 
*  Guilty'  to  be  returned,  you  know  what  my  fate 
must  be  unless  you  prevent  it,  which  you  can  do  by 
assisting  me  in  this  way.  Send  me  (concealed  in  a 
common  meat  pie,  made  in  an  oblong  tin  cheap  dish) 
saw  file,  six  inches  or  so  long,  without  a  handle;  place 
this  at  bottom  of  pie,  embedded  in  under  crust  and 
gravy.  And  now,  dearest,  for  the  greater  favour  of 
the  two.  Send  me,  in  centre  of  a  small  cake,  like  your 
half-crown  one,  a  tin}^  bottle  of  prussic  acid,  the  smaller 
the  better ;  this  last  you  could,  I  believe,  obtain  from 
either  Drs.  Green  or  Cressy  for  destroying  a  favourite 
cat.  My  darling,  believe  me  when  I  say,  as  /  hope 
for  salvation,  that  this  last  should  only  be  used  the 
last  night  allowed  me  by  the  law  to  live,  if  it  comes 
to  that  last  extremity.  Never,  while  a  chance  of  life 
remained,  would  I  use  it,  but  only  as  a  last  resource. 
It   would   be   no    suicide   in    God's  sight,   I   am  sure. 
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Dearest,  I  trust  this  matter  to  you  to  aid  me.  I 
will  face  my  trial  as  an  innocent  man  should,  and  I 
believe  God  will  restore  me  to  you  once  more  after 
this  fearful  lesson ;  but  should  he  not,  the  file  would 
give  a  chance  of  escape  with  life,  while  if  both  failed, 
I  should  still  save  myself  from  dying  a  felon's  death 
undeserved.  By  packing  these,  as  1  say,  carefully, 
sending  with  them  a  tin  of  milk,  etc.,  no  risk  will 
be  incurred,  as  my  things  are,  comparatively  speaking, 

never  examined.     Get  them  yourself  soon,  and  

[an  indistinct  word  is  here  omitted]  and  direct  them 
in  a  feigned  hand,  without  any  accompanying  note. 
If  you  receive  this  safely,  and  will  aid  me,  by  return 
send  a  postcard,  saying:  'Dear  P.,  Captain  Lefroy 
has  returned'  Send  them  by  Friday  morning  at 
latest. 

"If  not  P.A.,  get  arsenic  powder  from  Hart  or 
other  (or  through  Mrs.  B.);  wrap  up  in  three  or  four 
pieces  of  paper. 

"God  bless  you,  darling.  I  trust  you  trust  me. 
I  can  conceal  several  small  things  about  me  in  safety." 

The  other  letter  is   as  follows : 

"23  Oct.,  '81. 
*'  My  ever  dearest  Percy, 

"  I  am  writing  this,  hoping  that  Mr. will  do 

me  the  great  kindness  of  taking  it  to  you,  because  I 

may  not  have  another  opportunity.     First  I  must  tell 

you   that   the   delay   about   what  you   mentioned   has 
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happened  through  our  being  told  that  only  two  shops  in 
London  make  them,  but  trust  before  you  have  this  it 
will  have  arrived  safely ;  if  so,  say  in  your  next :  '  The 
little  basket  with  butter,  etc.,  came  safely.'     As  to  the 
other  thing,  oh,  my   darling,  my  heart  is  almost  torn 
with  the  agony  as  to  what  to  do  about  it.     To  think 
that  /  should  be  the  means  of  putting  you  out  of  the 
world,  or  to  think  that  it  is  /  who  leave  you  to  an 
awful  fate.     Darling,  can  a  suicide  repent?     What  is 
ANYTHING  compared  to  our  future  happiness  or  misery  ? 
God  can  and  will  pardon  all  sins,  the  blackest  and 
worst,  if  we  are  only  sorry  and  believe  in  His  power  to 
save  ;  but  how  about  one  that  you  have  no  time  to  be 
sorry  in  ?    In  any  case  I  could  not  get  it  from  those  you 
mention,  nor  the  A.  P.  from  Hart.     If  I  were  alone,  no 
risk  I  incurred  for  your  sake  I  should  think  of  for  a 
moment;  but  it  would  be  dreadful  for  the  poor  little 
ones  were   I  taken  from  th^m  for  years,   as  I  should 
surely  be  were  it  traced.     I  thought  of  Julia,  but  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  safe  ;  say  what  you  think.     If 
the  worst  happens,  shall  we  be  allowed  to  see  you  once 
in  a  room  ?    It  w^ould  be  time  then.    Darlinof,  you  know 
I  would  do  anything  for  you  I  could,  or  that  would  not 
be    BAD  for  YOU;  but   your  soul   is  dearer  and   more 
precious  than  your  body,  and  my  one  great,  indeed,  07ili/ 
comfort  will  be  in  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  shall  meet  again  ;  my  love,   if  it  were  not  for 
that  hope,  my  misery  would  be  unbearable.     Oh,  do 
TURN  to  Him  in  this  time  of  awful  trouble ;  His  arms 
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are  open  to  you.  Whatever  the  verdict  of  the  world 
may  be,  our  dear  mothers  will  rejoice  to  have  you  ; 
•ONLY  confess  all  you  have  to  confess  to  Him,  who 
is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  and  believe  in  His 
•  love.  You  know  you  have  done  many  wrong  things, 
and  misfht  have  arone  from  bad  to  worse  if  this  frigjhtful 
calamity  had  not  stopped  you.  I  think  certainly  you 
have  had  some  bad  friend,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
this — was  it  '  Lambtonf  Are  you  shielding  any- 
body? My  theory  is  this — wanting  means,  the  sight 
of  the  .  .  .  was  a  great  temptation,  and  unexpected 
resistance  caused  the  rest ;  if  this  is  correct,  some  time 
or  other  say :  '  What  you  surmised  in  your  last  is, 
I  fancy,  correct,'  or  something  like  that,  so  that  I  may 
understand.  My  own  dear  one,  I  cannot  fancy  it 
prearranged ;  but  of  course  I  know  something  about 
the  .  .  .  that  no  one  else  does,  and  it  is  that  in  a 
great  measure  that  fills  me  with  such  sickening  dread 
and  wretchedness  for  your  sake.  My  darling,  what 
did  you  want  money  so  much  for  ?  Wouldn't  it  be 
a  comfort  to  tell  some  one  everything  you  knowf  I 
would  guard  your  honour  as  my  own,  and  all  would 
be   safe   with   me.      Think   it   over,   and  if  what  we 

dread   happens,    write   me  a  few   lines  by  Mr. , 

who,  I  know,  will  give  it  to  me  t^wopened.  In  any 
case  your  name  and  memory  will  ever  be  among  those 
MOST  LOVED  and  cherished  by  our  dear  little  ones  as 
well  as  ourselves,  who  know  and  love  you  now.  Do  you 
^till  wish  for  a  likeness   of  V.  C.  ?     One    thing  more. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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Has  anything  I  liave  ever  said,  or  done,  or  left  unsaid' 
or  undone,  helped  you  to  do  wrong  ?  I  feel  bitterly 
that  I  have  not  been  the  friend  I  mi2;ht  have  been 
in  speaking  more  openly,  etc.,  but  I  feared  to  hurt 
your  feelings.  Good-bye,  my  dearest,  dearest  Percy. 
Pray  without  ceasing  that  you  may  yet  be  restored 
to  us  in  this  world.  God  bless  and  comfort  you. 
"  Your  ever  loving  and  heart-broken 

"  Annie. 
"I  have  tried  through  Smith  to  get  a  witness  [?J 
for  third  person,  but  as  yet  have  failed  — ^^.  All  1 
can  do  I  will,  you  may  be  sure.  My  belief  in  your 
innocence  is  genuine,  for  I  feel  certain  it  was  not 
intended.  If  by  any  merciful  chance  you  succeeded 
with  the  implement,  how  should  we  know,  to  bring 
you  things,  etc.  ? " 

Lefroy's  friends  were  in  the  habit  of  referring  to 
him  as  a  "  shy,  gentle,  timid,  good-natured  boy."  He 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  romantic  disposition,  and 
to  have  found  his  chief  delight  in  the  companionship 
of  books.  It  is  said  that  all  his  friends  and  relatives 
were  very  fond  of  him,  and  that  they  had  been  very 
anxious  lest  his  delicate  state  of  health,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  constitution,  should  have  unfitted  him  for 
hard  study  and  physical  labours. 

Lefroy  was  in  the  habit  of  constantly  visiting  the 
theatres,  and  he  wrote  one  or  two  plays,  which,, 
however,  did   not   prove  successful.     Nevertheless,   he 
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sometimes  succeeded  in  getting  little  things  accepted  by 
small  weekly  papers.  The  following  is  a  short  story 
written  by  him,  and  published  after  his  execution  : 

"Two  Boxing  Nights. 

"  Christmas  time  !  There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
Everything  and  everybody  savoured  of  it.  The  light 
of  Christmas  fires  shone  through  and  gleamed  behind 
closely-curtained  windows,  with  merry  leaps,  sending 
showers  of  golden  sparks  up  dark  chimneys,  to  emerge 
more  bright  and  dazzling  than  ever  in  the  clear,  frosty 
air,  like  fleeting  souls  hastening  through  the  gloom 
and  cares  of  life  to  shine  in  higher  regions. 

"  '  Christmas  ! '  cried  the  bells,  as  they  pealed  softly 
through  the  still  night  air ;  '  Christmas !  merry 
Christmas  ! — Christmas  !  merry  Christmas  ! '  so  merrily 
and  cheerily  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  stony 
heart  who  did  not  echo  it,  too,  from  sheer  sympathy. 
*  Christmas  ! '  murmured  the  dark  river,  as  it  lapped 
against  the  buttresses  of  the  old  stone  bridge,  and 
then  sped  away  with  many  a  secret  in  its  gloomy 
bosom  to  the  sea,  where,  in  company  with  many  others 
of  its  race,  it  murmured  still  of  Christmas ;  and 
'  Christmas  time  ! '  pleaded  inebriated  gentlemen  when 
questioned  by  stern  policemen  as  to  why  they  were 
sitting  in  frozen  gutters  at  midnight.  For  that  one 
day  a  sort  of  universal  truce  seemed  to  be  established. 
Creditors    forgot    their   debtors,   debtors    forgot    their 

N   2 
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creditors ;  wives  forgot  to  scold,  husbands  to  abuse, 
and  young  husbands  forgot  their  mothers-in-law,  which 
was,  perhaps,  hardest  of  all.  Conservatives  and 
Liberals,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  '  old  boy'd '  and 
'  old  fellow'd '  each  other  to  their  heart's  content,  and 
the  plea  for  all  was  —  Christmas !  But  when  the 
world  got  up  next  day,  what  a  change  was  to  be 
seen !  Closed  blinds,  no  church  bells,  shops  shut — 
just  as  if  every  one  was  ashamed  of  his  or  her  last 
night's  festivity. 

"There  wasn't  much  going  on  indoors  to-day,  for 
it  was  Boxing  Day — that  day  sacred  to  Christmas- 
boxes,  bills,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  panto- 
mimes. And  to  go  to  one  of  these  last  the  children 
were  mad  with  hope  long  deferred.  Papa  and  mamma 
affected  not  to  like  or  care  for  such  trivial  amusements 
at  all,  but  the  children — sly  dogs,  those  children  ! — 
knew  that  when  once  within  the  cosy  recesses  of  that 
'  lovely  private  box,'  no  one  would  cry  *  bravo '  more 
loudly,  or  clap  his  hands  more  vehemently  than  papa. 
And  what  a  lot  of  pantomimes  there  were,  too !  Just 
look  at  the  various  hoardings :  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jack 
the  Giant  -  Killer,  Aladdin,  and  many  other  well- 
known  stories  had  been  made  to  contribute  to  the 
common  good.  But  first  and  foremost  among  the 
brightly-coloured  bills  was  one  that  informed  the 
reader  '  that  on  Boxing  Night  would  be  produced  at 
the  Rotunda  Theatre '  the  grand  Christmas  pantomime, 
Jack   and  the  Beanstalk      Then  followed  the  list   of 
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characters,  scenery,  etc.,  and  at  the  end,  in  large 
letters,  'Clown — Jolly  Joe  Jeffs.' 

"  The  Eotunda  must  have  been  a  well-known  theatre 
for  pantomime,  for  that  night  it  was  crammed  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  Everything  had  gone  off  without  a 
hitch.  The  music  was  pretty,  scenery  magnificent,  and 
the  grand  ballet  had  been  pronounced  by  the  crutch- 
and-toothpick  genus  in  the  stalls  to  be  '  splendid,'  and 
by  an  old  lady  in  the  pit  to   be  '  beastly.' 

"  And  now,  out  of  breath  with  honest  laughter,  warm, 
thirsty,  and  packed  like  sardines  in  a  box,  the  great 
audience  sat  anxiously  waiting  for  the  *  grandest  trans- 
formation scene  ever  attempted  at  the  Eotunda,'  vide 
bills.  If  there  was  excitement  in  front,  so  there  was 
behind.  Every  one  busy,  excited,  and  nervous,  the 
manager  and  stage-manager  not  being  by  any  means 
in  that  happy  condition  described  by  the  immortal 
Mrs.   Jarley  as  '  cool,  calm,  and  classical,' 

"  Inside  one  of  the  principal  dressing-rooms  was  a 
man,  clad  in  a  clown's  dress,  pacing  moodily  up  and 
down,  and  listening  with  feverish  impatience  for  a 
footstep  which  never  came.  It  was  Joe  Jeffs,  and 
the  person  he  was  waiting  for  was  his  wife.  And 
she  was  a  wife  worth  waiting  for,  too.  Young,  pretty, 
and  loving,  Nellie  Raynor,  then  only — and,  indeed, 
up  to  within  a  week  or  so  of  the  present  time — a 
ballet-girl  at  a  West  End  theatre,  had  brought  some 
new  joy  and  life  to  honest,  hard-working  Joe  Jeffs, 
who,    though   nearly   fifteen    years    her   senior,    loved 
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her  with  a  strong  and  passionate  love,  and  would 
cheerfully  have  laid  down  his  life  if  it  had  been 
necessary  to  save  her  from  harm.  And  this  winter, 
when  Nellie,  through  her  husband's  influence,  got  en- 
gaged at  the  Eotunda  as  columbine,  Joe  Jeffs  thought 
that  his  cup  of  happiness  was  full  to  the  brim. 

"  A  knock  at  the  door.  '  Come  in/  cried  the  clown. 
Mr.  Flies,  the  stage-manager,  entered.  Flies  was  a 
little  short  man,  with  a  round  red  face,  with  very 
short  black  hair,  so  short  that  it  always  stood  on 
end,  as  if  each  hair  was  desirous  of  looking  over  its 
neighbour's  head. 

"  '  I'm  very  sorry,  Mr.  Flies,'  said  the  clown,  humbly, 
'  very  sorry  ;  but  Nellie  told  me  to-night  she  wasn't  well, 
and  would  lie  down  for  a  bit,  and  would  come  later  on. 
I  sent  a  boy  to  our  place  some  time  ago,  and  she  must 
be  here  in  a  minute.' 

"  '  Minute  ! '  roared  Mr.  Flies,  '  what's  the  good  of  a 
minute  ?  I — who  the  devil's  that  ? '  as  a  hand  was  laid 
on  his  arm. 

"  It  was  the  harlequin,  in  the  bills  Roberto  Taylori ; 
out  of  them.  Bob  Taylor,  an  old  friend  of  the  clown's. 

"'I've  got  an  idea,'  said  the  harlequin,  giving  a 
kindly,  unseen  nod  to  his  friend.  '  Say  a  few  words  to 
the  public,  and  let  my  girl  Bella  go  on  for  the  part  to- 
night ;  she's  about  Mrs.  Jeffs'  size,  and  I've  taught  her 
the  trip  long  ago.' 

"  Miss  Bella  Taylori  was  in  the  front  row  of  the 
ballet,  consequently  could  dance  well  and  look  pretty ; 
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but,  best  of  all,  was  there  on  tlie  spot,  so  to  speak.  The 
stage-manager  didn't  take  long  to  make  up  his  mind. 

"  '  Bob,'  he  said,  to  the  harlequin,  '  you're  a  brick. 
The  very  thing.  Get  the  girl  dressed  at  once,  and  I'll 
get  the  guv'nor  to  speak  to  them.'  Them  being  the 
audience,  who  were  now  in  a  state  of  noisy  impatience. 
Mr.  Flies  hurried  off. 

"  '  Tell  your  missus  it's  all  right,  old  man,'  said  the 
friendly  harlequin,  as  he  hurried  away. 

"  The  clown  was  about  to  reply,  when  alight  footstep 
was  heard  approaching.  A  happy  smile  lighted  up  his 
face.  '  At  last,'  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  the 
footsteps  neared  the  door.  Quickly  he  turned  the 
handle  and  threw  it  wide  open,  but  only  to  start  back 
with  a  cry  of  disappointment,  for  the  new-comer  was 
not  his  wife,  but  the  boy  he  had  sent  an  hour  previously. 
'  Well,'  cried  the  clown,  *  what  did  she  say  ? ' 

"  The  boy  shook  his  head  stolidly. 

"  '  I  didn't  see  her,  sir,'  he  said  ;  'only  the  landlady, 
and  she  guv  me  this.'  The  clown  held  out  his  hand, 
and  into  it  the  boy  put  a  tiny  note,  on  which  was 
written,  in  a  woman's  hand, '  To  be  given  to  my  husband.' 

"  '  You  can  go,'  said  Joe  Jeffs,  in  a  voice  which  was 
so  hoarse  and  strange  that  for  a  moment  it  startled  the 
lad.  When  the  door  was  again  closed  the  clown  looked 
at  the  tiny  missive.  Was  she  frightened  that  he  would 
be  angry  with  her  for  remaining  so  long  behind  the 
time,  and  so  did  not  care  to  come  at  all,  but  wrote 
instead?     That  must  be  it.     With  trembling  hands  he 
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hastily  tore  it  open,  and  read:  '  Husband,  good-bye;  I 
shall  never  see  you  any  niore.  I  am  going  away  with 
some  one  that  loves  me  very  much.  You  were  always 
too  good  for  me.  May  God  forgive  your  poor  lost 
Nellie  ! '  Nothing  more.  Only  an  old,  old  story,  with 
a  vulgar  clown  and  his  wife  as  hero  and  heroine. 

"  Joe  Jeffs  raised  his  head.  Was  it  paint  alone  that 
gave  that  awful  deathly  look  to  his  face  and  fixed  glassy 
eyes  ?  Was  it  clowning  that  caused  the  strong  man's 
hands  to  shake  as  if  he  were  suffering  from  the  palsy  ? 
And,  above  all,  was  it  art  or  nature  which  made  that 
bitter  cry  of  agony  arise  from  the  uttermost  depths  of  a 
broken  heart  ? 

"  At  that  minute  the  call-boy's  shrill  voice  was  heard, 
'  Mr.  Jeffs,  the  stage  waits  ! '  Mechanically  the  clown 
reeled  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  down  the  narrow, 
dark  passage,  and  staggered  through  the  wing  on  to  the' 
brilliantly-lighted  stage,  and  then,  in  a  voice  more  re- 
sembling the  croak  of  a  raven  than  the  utterance  of  a 
human  being,  gave  vent  to  the  time-honoured  utterance^ 
*  Here  we  are  again  ! ' 

"  How  the  house  roared  at  the  strange  voice  and 
staggering  gait !  Such  quiet  humour !  So  dry,  very 
dry  !  And  then,  after  such  a  capital  commencement, 
the  great  audience  settled  down  with  keen  anticipation 
for  the  fun  that  was  to  come.  And  come  it  did.  With 
what  zest  did  Jolly  Joe  Jeffs  trip  up  the  policeman, 
steal  the  sausages,  and  go  through  the  hundred  and  one 
odd   tricks  which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  a 
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harlequinade  !     The  *  gods  '  were  in  one  continual  roar  ; 
even  the  stalls  and  circle  were  mildly  excited,  while  as 
for  the  pit,  the  opinion  of  that  black,  seething  mass  of 
humanity  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  words  of  an 
excited  old  gentleman,  who,  carried  away  by  his  enthu- 
siasm,  flung   his  neighbour's  hat  into  the   air,   crying, 
'  Splendid,  sir,  splendid  !      Grimaldi  was  a  fool  to  Jolly 
Joe ! '      And   tumbling,    grimacing,    tripping   up,    now 
dancing  on  a  spade,  a  minute   later  cracking  sly  jokes, 
the  clown  went  through  it.      Only  the  clown,  though,  for 
God's  beautiful  creation  —  man,  was  gone.     When  his 
poor,    aching   head   swam   for  a  moment,  and  he  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground,  what  a  shout  went  up  1     Droll 
fellow,    that   Jefl" — very    droll !      And    their    laughter 
reached  its  culminating  point  when,  during  a  hornpipe 
by  the  pretty  columbine,  two  large  tears  stole  down  the 
clown's   painted  face,   as  he,   in  burlesque  fashion,   at- 
tempted to  imitate  it.     '  He's  a-crying  with  laughter  ! ' 
roared  the  excited  gallery,  and  they  cheered  him  to  the 
echo  for  entering  so  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 
At  last  the   end  came.     One  last  wild  trick,  clouds  of 
smoke  from  the  coloured  fires,  a  last  mad  '  rally,'  and, 
amidst  tremendous  applause,  the  pantomime  was  over. 
As  the  band  commenced  to  play  the  National  Anthem, 
Jolly   Joe   Jeff's   staggered    off"  the   stage,    as   he    had 
staggered   on.     Ere    he   could  reach  his  dressing-room 
two  men  stopped  him.     One  was  Mr.  Flies,  the  other 
Mortimer,  the   manager.      'My  boy,'   said   the   latter, 
taking  him  by  both  hands,  and  shaking  them  warmly. 
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'you've  surpassed  yourself.  If  only  your  wife  could 
have  seen  you  ! '  That  was  enough.  For  a  minute 
Jolly  Joe  stood  erect,  and  then,  with  a  wild,  gasping 
cry,  fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  The  clown  was  gone, 
but  the  man  w^as  there. 


"NIGHT    THE    SECOND. 

"  Ten  years  rolled  by.  Ten  long,  weary  years  they 
had  been  to  Joe  Jefis,  who  had  never  given  up  the  search 
for  his  lost  darling.  A  few  weeks  after  his  great  loss 
an  old  relative  had  died,  leaving  him  a  small  annuity. 
On  this  he  had  lived,  or  rather  existed,  wandering 
aimlessly  about  the  country  in  the  hope  of  one  day 
finding  his  wife,  whom,  in  spite  of  all,  he  loved  as 
fondly  as  ever. 

*'  And  this  Boxing  Night,  he  was  walking  down  the 
little  High  Street  of  Milford,  weary,  hopeless,  and  sick 
^t  heart,  to  all  appearance  a  bent,  careworn,  old  man,  a 
mere  wreck  of  the  merry  fellow  who  ten  years  before 
had  made  a  great  theatre  resound  with  peals  of  laughter 
at  his  drollery.  Quickly  the  clown  walked  on,  for  the 
night  was  cold,  and  the  biting  east  wind  seemed  to 
pierce  his  bones  to  the  very  marrow  When  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  little  inn  at  which  he  was  staying,  his 
arm  was  touched. 

"  *  Buy  a  box  of  lights,  sir  ;  do  buy  a  box,  please  ! ' 

"  He  turned.  A  woman,  wretchedly  clad,  and  with 
death  stamped  in  every  feature,  stood  at  his  elbow. 
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"  '  No,'  answered  the  clown,  roughly  ;  '  T  don't  w\ant 
any,'  and  he  walked  on. 

"But  the  beggar  was  not  so  easily  shaken  off. 
She  detained  him  again,  and  as  the  wind  lulled  for  a 
minute,  her  voice  rang  in  his  ear : 

"'Buy  a  box,  sir;   just  one  box!* 

"At  the  sound  Joe  Jeffs  turned. 

"  *  Let  me  see  your  face,'  he  cried,  hoarsely ;  then, 
as  the  pale  light  of  the  moon  fell  upon  it :  '  Nellie, 
dearie,  don't  you  know  me  ? — Joe,  your  husband  ? ' 

"  But  there  was  no  reply,  for  his  long-lost  wife 
lay  insensible  in  his  arms. 

"  She  was  dying,  the  doctors  said — dying  of  cold 
and  want.  So  they  told  her  husband,  sitting  by  her 
bedside  in  the  little  inn. 

" '  Can  nothing  save  her  ? '  asked  the  clown. 

"'Nothing  on  earth,  my  poor  fellow — nothing  on 
earth.'  And  the  old  doctor  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  blew  his  nose  violently,  for  a  kind-hearted  old 
man  was  the  doctor,  and  knew  something  of  poor 
Joe's  story,  and  felt  for  him. 

"'Joe.' 

"  *  Yes,  darling.' 

"  '  Are  you  sure  you  quite  forgive  me  ? ' 

"  A  loving  kiss  was  the  only  answer. 

" '  Nellie,  I  won't  be  long,'  cried  the  clown. 

"  '  Listen  ! '  And  by  a  great  effort  the  dying  woman 
raised  herself  up  ;   then  suddenly  : 
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"  '  Joe,  dear,  what  day  is  it  ? ' 

"  '  Christmas  Day,  Nell.' 

"  '  Ah  !  so  it  is.  More  light,  for  God's  sake,  more 
light ! ' 

"  The  doctor  made  a  movement  of  his  hand,  and 
the  attendant  drew  back  the  curtains  from  the  little 
window  which  looked  upon  the  sea,  on  which  lay  a 
broad  path  of  gold,  formed  of  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  upon  the  water. 

" '  How  bright  it  all  is,  Joe,'  cried  the  dying 
woman,  as  she  sank  back  upon  her  pillow.  '  At  last, 
at  last !     Joe,  darling  husband  !    good-bye  ! ' 

"  And  with  a  sweet  and  happy  smile  upon  her 
face,  Nellie  went  down  with  the  sun. 

"Joe  Jeffs  still  lives  at  Milford,  but  he  is  wonder- 
fully changed,  though.  People  say  he  is  mad,  and 
so  he  is,  in  a  sad,  harmless  way.  For  as  sure  as 
Boxing  Night  comes  round,  he  paints  his  face  and 
dresses  just  as  clowns  do,  and  there  in  the  little  tap- 
room of  the  '  Bed  Lion '  he  sings  '  Hot  Codlins '  in 
a  little,  thin,  cracked  voice,  and  tumbles  in  a  mild 
and  feeble  way,  and  plays  a  few  clownish  tricks.  How 
the  villagers  laugh !  They  know  he  is  mad,  but  that 
doesn't  take  away  from  their  enjoyment ;  and  one  of 
old  Joe's  funniest  tricks  is  to  address  them  all  as 
'ladies  and  gentlemen,'  and  apologise  for  the  non- 
appearance of  the  columbine.  But  when  all  the  merri- 
ment is  over,  old  Joe,  with  his  clown's  dress  still 
upon    him,   creeps    down,   whatever   the   weather   may 
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be,  to  the  little  churchyard,  where,  with  his  poor  old 
gray  head  pillowed  on  a  little  marble  slab  inscribed 
'  Nellie,'  he  pours  out  a  bitter  prayer  that  heaven  may 
take  him  soon  to  her  he  loved  so  well,  and  ere  he 
leaves  the  tomb,  with  great  tears  upon  his  painted 
face,  he  softly  prays  for  Nellie  too.  But  the  end 
must  soon  come. 

"  Each  Boxing  Night  old  Joe  goes  through  the 
same  performance,  and  the  people  laugh  as  vociferously 
as  before.  But  every  year  he  gets  more  feeble.  He 
can't  tumble  as  he  used  to,  and  his  sight  and  memory 
seem  failing  fast,  and  the  absent  look  in  his  face  seems 
to  denote  that  his  thoughts  are  far  away. 

"  And  now  when  people  meet  old  Joe  Jeffs,  they 
shake  their  heads  sadly,  for  they  know  that  soon,  very 
soon,  the  curtain  must  fall." 

According  to  a  statement  Lefroy  left  with  the  prison 
chaplain,  he  spent  almost  his  last  penny,  on  the  day. 
of  the  murder,  to  buy  the  railway  ticket  that  placed 
him  in  a  situation  to  commit  the  crime.  He  said  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Gold's  habits,  and  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  supposing  that  that  gentleman  had 
money  or  valuables  in  his  possession. 

Just  before  his  execution,  a  document  was  handed, 
at  his  request,  to  one  of  his  nearest  relatives.  In  it  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  desperate,  owing  to  his  want 
of  money,  and  that,  upon  the  morning  of  the  murder, 
he  rose  early  with  the   intention  of  obtaining   funds, 
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even  though  his  efforts  to  do  so  involved  murder. 
From  this  document  it  appears  that,  on  arriving  at 
the  railway  station,  he  walked  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form, and  looked  into  all  the  carriages,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  a  lady  likely  to  have  some  money  in 
her  possession.  He  stated  that  he  thought  he  might 
succeed  in  robbing  a  woman  by  threatening  her,  and 
added  that  if  he  could,  in  this  way,  have  avoided 
murder,  he  would  have  done  so.  He  felt,  he  said, 
that  if  he  offered  the  lady  the  alternative  of  giving 
up  her  money  or  her  life,  she  would  at  once  have 
yielded  up  the  former.  He  could  have  coerced  her 
by  pointing  his  pistol  at  her,  and,  if  necessary,  he 
could  have  dealt  her  a  blow  which  would  have  caused 
her  to  swoon.  Seeing  no  lady  whose  appearance  be- 
tokened the  possession  of  any  considerable  sum  of 
money,  he  entered  a  carriage  which  contained  one 
gentleman,  and  immediately  nerved  himself  for  the 
commission  of  murder.  In  conclusion,  Lefroy  admitted 
that  the  finding  of  the  jury  was  just  and  right. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

IMPIA   SUB   DULCI   MBLLE   VBNENA    LATENT. 

A  remarkable  case  of  murder — George  Henry  Lamson — The  young 
cripple  at  Blenheim  House,  "Wimbledon — An  affectionate  letter 
— How  the  property  was  divided — Lamson's  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties— His  visit  to  the  school — The  sweets,  the  Dundee  cake, 
and  the  gelatine  capsules  —  An  agonising  death  —  Interesting 
scientific  evidence — Experiments  with  the  mice — My  lines  of 
defence — The  prisoner's  demeanour  on  hearing  the  verdict — 
Devotion  of  Lamson's  wife. 

The  next  case  of  murder  in  which  I  defended  was  one  of 
even  greater  interest,  in  my  judgment,  than  that  of 
Lefroy.  The  accused  was  George  Henry  Lamson,  a 
surgeon,  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  Percy  Malcolm 
John,  who  met  his  fate  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1881. 

The  trial  took  place  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  on 
March  9th,  1882,  and  the  five  following  days.  The 
Solicitor-General,  Sir  F.  Herschell,  Mr.  Poland,  and  Mr. 
A.  L.  Smith  appeared  for  the  Crown ;  while  I,  Mr.  C. 
Mathews,  and  Mr.  E.  Gladstone  defended  the  accused. 

Percy  Malcolm  John,  a  lad  of  about  nineteen,  who 
was  a  sufferer  from  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  and 
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unable  to  walk,  was  a  pupil  at  the  school  of  a  Mr. 
Bedbrook,  Blenheim  House,  Winabledon.  Two  wheeling 
chairs  were  kept  for  his  convenience  in  the  building. 
One  was  for  use  on  the  second  floor,  where  he  slept, 
and  the  other  in  the  basement,  where  he  remained 
during  the  day.  It  was  the  custom  for  one  of  the  boys 
to  carry  him  downstairs  every  morniog,  and  to  carry  him 
up  again  at  night. 

On  Friday,  the  2nd  of  December,  he  stated  to  his 
schoolmaster  that  he  expected  a  visitor.  No  visitor, 
however,  arrived.  He  had  received  a  letter,  dated 
December  1st,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

"I^'elson's  Hotel,  Great  Portland  Street, 

"  London. 

"My  dear  Percy, 

"  I  had  intended  running  down  to  Wimbledon  to 
see  you  to-day,  but  I  have  been  delayed  by  various 
matters  until  it  is  now  nearly  six  o'clock.  By  the  time 
I  should  reach  Blenheim  House  you  would  probably  be 
preparing  for  bed.  I  leave  for  Paris  and  Florence  to- 
morrow, and  wish  to  see  you  before  going,  so  I  purpose 
to  run  down  to  your  place  as  early  as  I  can  for  a  few 
minutes,  even  if  I  can  accomplish  no  more. 
"  I  am,  dear  boy, 

"  Your  loving  brother, 

''G.  H.  Lamson." 

On  December    3rd,   the  lad  was  carried   down   in 
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the  usual  way  to  the  basement.  He  appeared  to  be 
in  his  ordinary  health. 

His  mother  had  died  in  1868.  All  the  children 
had  been  wards  in  Chancery,  and,  previous  to  1881, 
one  of  his  brothers  and  one  of  his  sisters  had  died 
under  age.  Another  sister  had  married  the  prisoner, 
a  medical  practitioner  of  Bournemouth.  By  the  will, 
the  children,  when  they  came  of  age,  or  married,  were 
each  entitled  to  an  eighth  portion  of  a  certain  property. 
The  share  of  those  who  died  under  age  passed  to  the 
survivors.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Percy  John  had 
property  in  expectation  to  the  value  of  about  £3,000. 
In  the  event  of  his  death  as  a  minor,  it  would  be 
divided  among  his  two  married  sisters.  Mrs.  Lamson, 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  had  made  a  settlement 
to  her  husband ;  therefore,  her  share  would  come  into 
his  hands.  Herbert  John,  one  of  Percy's  brothers, 
had  died  in  1879,  and  the  prisoner  had  received,  as 
his  share  of  the  deceased  child's  property,  £479  in 
India  Stock,   and  £269   in  Consols. 

Percy,  though  a  sufferer  from  paralysis,  exhibited 
no  symptoms  of  serious  bodily  illness.  He  was  a 
boy  of  remarkably  good  temper,  and  of  very  fair 
intelligence. 

It  appears  that  the  prisoner's  career  had  been  some- 
what of  a  chequered  one.  He  had  struggled  with  great 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and,  in  spite  of  the  money  he 
received   by  Herbert  John's  death,  an   execution   had 
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been  put  into  his  house.  At  the  time  of  the  murder, 
he  was  admittedly  in  straitened  circumstances. 

Lamson  had  appeared  to  exhibit  the  greatest  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  the  deceased,  and  had  seemed  to 
take  a  professional  interest  in  his  case.  On  the  3rd  of 
December,  Lamson  visited  the  school  at  Wimbledon, 
at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  produced 
a  parcel,  and  explained  to  the  schoolmaster  that  he  had 
brought  his  young  relative  some  sweets  and  a  cake. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  some  gelatine  capsules 
which  he  had  brought  from  America.  Remarking  to 
Mr.  Bed  brook  that  they  would  enable  him  to  administer 
nauseous  medicines  to  his  pupils,  he  prevailed  upon 
that  gentleman  to  take  one  himself,  just  to  see  how 
easily  they  could  be  swallowed.  Cutting  the  Dundee  cake 
with  his  penknife,  Lamson  gave  a  piece  of  it,  together 
with  some  of  the  sweets,  to  the  schoolmaster,  and,  during 
the  whole  of  the  interview,  he  munched  the  cake  him- 
self. Percy  John  also  had  some  sweets  and  some  of  the 
cake.  While  Lamson  was  descanting  upon  the  virtues 
of  the  capsules,  and  the  schoolmaster  was  examining 
them,  the  former  filled  one  with  sugar  from  the  basin 
in  front  of  him,  and  handed  it  to  his  young  brother- 
in-law,  with  these  words : 

"  Here,  Percy,  you're  a  swell  pill-taker ;  take  this, 
and  show  Mr.  Bedbrook  how  easily  it  may  be 
swallowed." 

The  boy  placed  the  capsule  in  his  mouth,  and 
swallowed  it  with  one  gulp.      The  prisoner  observed: 
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"  That's  soon  gone,  my  boy ; "  and  then  he  added  : 
"  I  must  be  going  now." 

Just  before  leaving  the  school,  he  said  he  intended 
to  catch  the  tidal  train  for  Paris. 

About  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  Percy  complained 
of  heartburn,  and  was  carried  up  to  bed.  In  a  little 
while  he  became  worse,  and  vomited  violently.  He 
told  Mr.  Bedbrook  that  he  felt  as  he  had  done  in 
the  previous  August,  when  the  prisoner  had  given 
him  a  pill.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  suffering  great 
pain,  and  those  who  attended  him  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  keeping  him  down  in  bed.  Every  remedy 
that  was  tried  seemed  of  no  avail,  until  the  doctors 
injected  morphia  under  the  skin,  which  seemed  to  give 
him  temporary  relief.  The  operation  was  repeated 
several  times,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  and  the  other 
remedies  employed,  the  poor  lad  died  within  four 
hours  of  swallowing  the  capsule. 

At  the  bottom  of  one  of  Percy  John's  boxes  a 
pill-box  was  discovered.  It  contained  certain  pills, 
and  on  the  label  was  written  :  *'  George  Henry  Lamson, 
M.D.,  care  of  Messrs.  Gilling  and  Co.,  499,  Strand." 
Upon  analysis,  those  pills  were  found  to  contain 
aconitine. 

A  post-morte7n  examination  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Little  and  Mr.  Bond,  who  could  not,  however,  discover 
anything  sufficient  to  cause  death,  the  only  traceable 
disease  being  the  long-standing  curvature  of  the  spine, 
in  itself  innocuous.    A  chemical  analysis  of  the  stomach 
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and  otlier  parts  of  the  body  was  then  conducted  by 
Dr.  Stevenson  and  Dr.  Dupr^,  who  came  to  the 
certain  conclusion  that  death  was  due  to  an  irritant 
vegetable  poison.  They  declared  that  this  was  aconitine, 
a  deadly  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid,  containing  the 
active  principles  of  aconite,  distilled  from  the  root  of 
monk's-hood. 

Suspicions  fell  on  the  prisoner,  and  they  were 
greatly  strengthened  when  it  was  discovered  that,  on 
the  28th  August,  1881,  he  had  purchased,  of  a  chemist 
at  Yentnor,  named  Albert  Smith,  three  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  atropine,  and  two  grains  of  aconitine.  The 
chemist  stated  that,  knowing  Lamson  to  be  a  medical 
man,  he  had  sold  him  the  poison  without  making 
any  inquiries,  contenting  himself  with  labelling  the 
bottle  "  Aconitia."  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  dis- 
covered that,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1881,  the 
prisoner  asked  for  two  grains  of  aconitine  at  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Hanburys',  of  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street, 
and  that  the  assistant,  having  referred  to  the  Medical 
Directory,  and  found  that  Lamson  was  duly  qualified, 
had  supplied  him  at  once  with  the  poison  he  desired. 
Evidence  was  also  forthcoming  that,  on  the  20th  of 
N(v  ember,  Lamson  had  attempted  to  purchase  some 
ai-onitine  at  Messrs.  Bell  and  Company's,  of  Oxford 
Street. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  trial  centred  in  the 
possibility  of  detecting,  by  chemical  tests,  the  presence 
of  vegetable  poisons  in  the  human  body  after  death. 
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In  this  connection,  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Stevenson  and 
Dr.  Dupre  was  of  a  most  scientific  character.  They 
stated  that  they  had  conducted  experiments  with 
extracts  from  the  boy's  body,  having  injected  drops 
of  those  extracts  under  the  skin  of  mice,  which  had 
died  of  the  operation.  The  little  creatures  had,  the 
doctors  said,  exhibited  the  same  symptoms  before  death 
as  would  follow  from  injections  of  pure  aconitine. 

It  appeared  that  the  prisoner,  having  heard  that 
suspicions  were  aroused  against  him,  went,  on  the  8th 
of  December,  of  his  own  accord,  to  Scotland  Yard,  where 
he  saw  a  police  inspector,  named  Butcher.  That  officer 
gave  evidence  as  to  what  transpired  at  the  interview. 
He  said : 

"  When  the  prisoner  came  there  and  saw  me,  he 
said  :  '  Mr.  Butcher  ? '  I  replied  :  '  Yes.'  He  then  said  : 
'  I  am  Dr.  Lam  son,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  death  at  Wimbledon.'  After 
I  had  asked  him  to  be  seated,  he  continued  :  *  I  have 
called  to  see  what  is  to  be  done  about  it.  I  considered 
it  best  to  do  so.  I  read  the  account  in  the  public 
papers  in  Paris,  and  came  over  this  morning.  I  have 
only  just  now  arrived  in  London.  I  am  very  unwell 
and  upset  about  this  matter,  and  am  not  in  a  fit  state 
at  all  to  have  undertaken  the  journey.'  I  then  com- 
municated with  Superintendent  Williamson,  who  said 
to  the  prisoner :  '  You  will  have  to  remain  for  a  time.' 
I  remained  with  him,  and  his  wife  was  also  present. 
He  conversed  on  various  subjects  for  some  time,  and 
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then  he  said  :  '  Why  is  the  delay  ?  I  thought  I  would 
come  here  and  leave  my  address.  I  am  going  into  the 
country — to  Chichester — so  you  will  know  where  to 
find  me  ;  and  I  will  attend  the  inquest.  I  have  tra- 
velled from  Paris  via.  Havre  and  Southampton.  I  went 
over  via  Dover  and  Calais.'  After  this  I  again  saw 
Chief  Inspector  Williamson,  who  called  the  prisoner 
into  another  room,  and  said  :  '  Dr.  Lamson,  this  case 
has  been  fully  considered,  and  it  has  been  decided  to 
charge  you  with  causing  the  death.  I  therefore  take 
you  into  custody,  and  charge  you  with  causing  the 
death  of  Percy  Malcolm  John,  at  Blenheim  House, 
Wimbledon,  on  the  3rd  of  December.'  The  prisoner 
said  :  *  Very  well.  Do  you  think  they  would  accept 
bail  ?  I  hope  the  matter  will  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible, 
for  the  sake  of  my  relations.'  I  told  him  he  would  now 
be  taken  to  the  Wandsworth  Police  Court,  and  that  the 
question  of  bail  would  rest  with  the  magistrate.  I  then 
conveyed  him  in  a  cab  to  the  Wandsworth  Police 
Station.  On  the  way,  he  said  :  *  You  will  have  my 
father  here  in  a  day  or  two.  I  hope  it  will  be  stated 
that  I  came  to  Scotland  Yard  of  my  own  free  will.  I 
came  from  Paris  on  purpose.'  I  said  :  *  Certainly.' 
In  a  box  of  the  prisoner's,  which  was  found  at  Euston 
Station,  certain  pages  were  discovered,  on  which  was 
written  a  description  of  the  effects  of  acrid  vegetable 
poisons." 

This  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  cases  that  I  ever 
had  to  deal  with,  because  it  required  so  much  medical 
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knowledge.  For  days  before  the  trial — or  rather,  for 
nights ;  my  days  beirig  fully  occupied — I  spent  hours 
in  study,  being  assisted  in  my  task  by  Professor  Tidy, 
the  celebrated  analyst. 

My  speech  for  the  defence  lasted   for  the  greater 
part  of  two  days.     I  had  to  deal  with  the  analytical 
and    medical    evidence   wdth   extreme    minuteness.     I 
laid    great   stress   on    the   admitted    inability    of    the 
scientific   witnesses   to   rely   on   any  other   tests   than 
those  applied  to  the  mice ;    declared  that  their  action 
was  a  leap  in  the  dark ;  and  pointed  out  that  they  had 
to   traverse   a   region   of   science   which    had   hitherto 
been    unexplored.     What,    I    asked,  was   the  evidence 
of  any  knowledge  having  been  obtained  as  to  aconitine  ? 
Who  could  speak  of  its   properties  and  character  ? — 
and  Echo  answered  "Who  ?"     What  was  it  ? — the  root 
of  monk's-hood.     Up   to  the   present   time,  with   the 
exception  of  one  reported  case,  there  was  no  authority 
on  the  subject.     After  exhausting  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Berry,    who    attended    the    boy    when    first    he    was 
taken  ill,  and  of  Dr.  Little  and  Mr.  Bond,  who  con- 
ducted the  post-mortem  examination,  I  passed  to  the 
testimony  of  Drs.   Stevenson  and  Dupre,  whose  testi- 
mony, the  former  said,  rested  upon  the  tests  of  the 
efi'ects  of  the  solution   on  mice.     I    pointed  out  that 
Dr.  Stevenson  had  admitted  that  most  of  those  results 
were  consistent  with  causes  other  than  poisoning   by 
aconitine.     I   endeavoured   to  ridicule   the  tests  upon 
mice,  and  quoted  the  remarks  of  Lord  Coleridge,  who 
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had  said   that   tests  upon  animals  were   always  most 
unreliable,  and   of  Dr.    Tidy,    who   had    written   that, 
though  useful    in  arriving   at   results,  they  sometimes 
failed,    and    were    "not   at    all    reliable."     If,    I   said, 
the    jury   used    their   common   sense,    they    must   see 
that  those  observations  were  sound.     So  delicate  was 
the  constitution  of  a  mouse,  I   pointed  out,  that  one 
of    those    experimented   upon   had    died    because    the 
injecting  needle  had  been  stuck  into  its  body  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  too  far.     Mice  would  sometimes  die  even 
from  an  injection  of  water ;   and  therefore,  could  the 
mice  experimented  with  be  declared  positively  to  have 
died  from  aconitine  poisoning?     Upon  the  question  as 
to  whether,  if  aconitine  had  been  given,   it  had  been 
given  by  the  prisoner,   I  commented  strongly  on  the 
fact  of  his  poverty  having  been  pressed  against  him, 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  facilities 
which    Lamson   would    have    had    to   take   the   boy's 
life,  had  he  been  so  minded,  during  the  summer.     I 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  supposed  murder 
took   place  in   the  full  light  of  day,  in  the   presence 
of  the  schoolmaster,  and  that   there   was  no  evidence 
to   show  that   the   prisoner   had   brought   the  capsule 
with  him   ready  charged.     He  must  evidently,  I  said, 
have    manipulated   it   in   the   schoolmaster's   presence, 
and  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  at  Lamson's  request 
that  the  powdered  white  sugar  was  brought  into  the 
room.     As  to  the   pills,  where    did    they  come  from  ? 
No  pills  were  given  to  the  boy  by  the  prisoner,  for 
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Mr.  Bedbrook  was  present  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  interview,  and  saw  none  exchange  hands.  Where 
was  the  boy  all  the  afternoon  ?  He  had  been  down- 
stairs, in  the  room  where  the  pills  were  found.  It 
was  well  known  that,  in  contravention  of  the  rules  of 
the  establishment,  Percy  John  kept,  and  took,  medicine 
privately ;  and  what,  I  asked,  was  more  likely  than 
that  he  should  have  taken  the  pills  for  heartburn,  from 
which  he  was  suffering  ?  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
speech  (which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  volume), 
the  Solicitor- General  replied,  and  the  Judge  summed 
up.     The  jury  then  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty." 

Upon  the  sentence  being  pronounced,  the  prisoner, 
who  was  standing  in  the  dock  with  his  arms  folded, 
in  a  loud  voice  protested  his  innocence  before  God. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  during  this  trial  by  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner's  wife.  She  remained  entirely 
staunch  and  faithful  to  him  until  the  end.  She  had 
sacrificed  everything  in  the  way  of  money  to  obtain  the 
means  to  defend  him.  Day  by  day  a  thin  little  figure 
sat  half  concealed  behind  the  jury-box,  and,  as  the  public 
were  leaving  the  Court  every  evening,  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  proceedings,  this  little  figure  would  steal  almost 
unobserved  from  its  hiding-place,  and,  standing  close 
underneath  the  dock,  would  take  the  prisoner's  hand 
and  kiss  it  most  afi'ectionately.  This  shows  how  true  a 
woman  can  be,  for  I  have  but  little  doubt  now,  from 
many  circumstances  that  came  to  my  knowledge  after 
the  trial,  that  she  full  well  knew  her  husband  to  be 
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guilty.  Nay,  it  is  probable  that  sbe  knew  more  tban 
was  proved  before  the  legal  tribunal.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  her  other  brother,  Herbert,  by  whose  death 
Lamson  came  into  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  was  also 
murdered  by  him.  I  am  under  the  impression,  indeed, 
that,  before  his  execution,  the  convict  made  a  full  con- 
fession of  both  crimes. 
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A  remarkable  matrimonial  case — Lord  Euston's  marriage  with  Kate 
Walsh  Smith — The  settlement— Froggatt,  the  solicitor,  convicted 
of  larceny— His  lordship  leaves  the  country — Doubts  and  inquiries 
— The  man  who  went  down  in  the  London — Matters  take  a  fresh 
turn — Eemarkable  coincidences — The  result  of  the  proceedings. 

That  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  in  an  important  divorce  case  in  which 
I  figured  as  one  of  the  counsel.  The  Honourable  Henrv 
James  Fitzroy,  commonly  called  the  Earl  of  Euston, 
petitioned,  and  Kate  Walsh  Smith,  otherwise  Fitzroy, 
and  Countess  of  Euston,  responded.  Mr.  Charles 
Russell,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Lehman  were 
counsel  for  the  petitioner,  while  Mr.  Inderwick,  Q.C., 
and  I  represented  the  respondent. 

Even  in  the  annals  of  that  remarkable  tribunal,  the 
Divorce  Court,  I  do  not  think  a  more  extraordinary 
story  was  ever  unravelled  than  this  case  brought  to 
light. 

The  petitioner  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and   he  sued  Kate  Walsh  Smith  to  have  a 
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decree  of  nullity  of  marriage  jDronounced  on  the  ground 
that,  at  the  time  he  went  through  the  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage with  her,  she  was  a  married  woman  whose  husband 
was  then  living.  In  the  year  1870,  the  petitioner,  then 
the  Honourable  Henry  Fitzroy,  met  the  respondent,  who 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Kate  Cook.  She  was  alleged 
to  be  a  woman  of  gay  habits,  who  had  taken  her  name 
from  a  person  connected  with  the  circus,  with  whom  she 
had  lived  for  a  number  of  years.  After  the  petitioner 
had  met  her,  he  lived  with  her  for  some  time,  and,  even- 
tually, on  the  29th  of  May,  1871,  they  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  marriage.  The  respondent  gave  her  name 
as  "Kate  Walsh,"  and  stated  that  she  was  a  widow.  In 
the  certificate  of  the  Registrar  of  Marriages  she  was 
described  in  that  way.  The  friends  of  the  petitioner 
learnt  of  his  connection  with  this  woman  some  time 
before  the  ceremony  was  gone  through,  and  they 
were  very  anxious  to  prevent  it.  The  marriage  took 
place  in  a  parish  church  at  Worcester,  and,  at  that  time. 
Lord  Euston,  who  was  entitled  in  his  own  right  to 
£10,000,  settled  the  amount  upon  the  respondent. 
Unfortunately  for  her,  she  was  introduced  by  some 
friends  of  his  to  a  solicitor  named  Froggatt. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  solicitor  in 
question  was  one  of  the  defendants  in  the  second  Turf 
Fraud  case,  and  that  he  was  convicted. 

Froggatt  officiated  as  one  of  the  trustees  under  the 
settlement.  He  subsequently  made  away  with  the 
money,  and  was  tried  for  the  larceny  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
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I  beiDg  the  prosecuting  counsel.  He  was  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 

In  the  certificate  of  marriage,  the  petitioner  was 
described  as  of  full  age.  In  point  of  fact,  he  was,  at 
the  time,  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two.  The 
respondent  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  After  the 
marriage,  the  parties  lived  together  for  a  period  of 
about  four  years,  there  being  no  issue  of  the  union. 
In  1875,  they  separated,  and  from  that  year,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  trial  in  the  Divorce  Court,  no 
communication  of  any  sort  passed  betw^een  them. 

The  petitioner,  who  had  of  course  lost  caste  with 
his  friends,  was  advised  to  go  abroad.  He  went  to 
Australia,  where  he  obtained  Government  employment. 
He  discharged  his  duties  in  every  way  creditably  to 
himself,  and  ultimately  came  back  to  this  country.  After 
his  return,  circumstances  suggested  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  respondent's  description  of  herself,  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  as  a  widow,  was  a  true  one. 
Inquiries  were  instituted,  and  they  satisfied  the 
petitioner  and  his  friends  that,  when  the  ceremony 
was  gone  through,  the  respondent  had  a  husband  living. 
On  the  6th  of  July,  1863,  she  had  married  a  man 
of  the  name  of  George  Manly  Smith.  The  certificate 
of  that  marriage  was  discovered,  and  on  it  the  name 
was  given  as  "  George  M.  Smith."  The  ceremony  took 
place  at  St.  Mongo's  Catholic  Chapel,  Glasgow,  and 
the  parties  were  described  as  follows  :  George  M.  Smith, 
127,  Argyll  Street,  Glasgow,  a  bachelor,  and  a  com- 
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mercial  traveller;  Kate  Walsh,  spinster,  of  Cathedral 
Street,  Glasgow.  There  was  no  question  about  the 
marriage.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  took  place 
at  the  date,  and  under  the  circumstances,  mentioned. 
The  friends  of  the  petitioner  had  now  to  devote  their 
energies  to  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  George 
Manly  Smith. 

It  appeared  that,  at  one  period  of  her  career,  the 
respondent  had  been  sued  for  the  recovery  of  a  sum 
of  money  in  the  County  Court,  under  circumstances 
that  made  it  material  for  her  to  explain  her  position, 
and  what  her  status  was.  On  that  occasion,  it  was 
discovered,  she  swore  that  her  husband,  Mr.  George 
Manly  Smith,  had  sailed  from  this  country  in  the 
London,  the  sad  history  of  which  vessel  is  known  to 
everybody.  She  foundered  at  sea,  and  all  lives  were 
lost. 

The  advisers  of  the  petitioner  had  now  to  find  out 
whether  this  statement  was  correct.  On  scrutinisinof 
a  list  of  those  who  had  gone  out  in  the  London,  they 
found,  sure  enough,  the  name,  "  G.  M.  Smith."  Fortu- 
nately, they  pursued  their  investigations  further.  It 
transpired  that  the  name  of  the  passenger  who  was 
drowned  was  George  Maslin  Smith,  and  that  his  widow, 
who  had  administered  to  his  estate  after  his  death, 
was  still  alive.  She  was,  indeed,  afterwards  called  as 
a   witness   at  the  trial. 

Thus   far,  then,   the   investigations    had   yielded  a 
satisfactory  result.     The  respondent,  when  interrogated 
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in  the  County  Court,  was  wrong  when  she  asserted 
that  her  husband  had  been  drowned  in  the  London. 
Further  search  now  brought  to  light  the  fact  that 
George  Manly  Smith   was  living  in  New  Zealand. 

He  was  brought  over  to  this  country,  and  was 
called  as  a  witness  in  the  Divorce  Court  when  the 
case  came  on.  The  respondent,  who  was  seated  next 
to  the  solicitor  who  instructed  us,  Mr.  Button,  was 
pointed  out  to  the  witness,  and  he  at  once  identified 
her  as  the  woman  he  had  married  at  Glasgow. 

Matters  now  took  a  fresh  turn.  We  who  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  respondent  alleged  that,  when  George 
Manly  Smith  went  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
with  Kate  Walsh,  he  had  a  wife  actually  alive.  By  a 
curious  coincidence,  her  maiden  name  was  Mary  Ann 
Smith.  Her  brother  was  called,  and  he  proved  that  she 
died  of  cancer  on  the  9th  of  June,  1867,  having  there- 
fore lived  for  four  years  after  George  Manly  Smith 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  Kate 
Walsh.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  respondent  was 
not  legally  married  until  she  married  the  Earl  of 
Euston.  His  suit  was  accordingly  dismissed,  and  the 
marriage  now  stands. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

QUID    EIDBS? 

Country  justices'  justice — Some  excellent  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions— The  offence  of  laughing  in  church — My  interposition — 
Story  of  a  magistrate  and  a  poultry-stealer — Eccentric  jurymen 
— One  who  disliked  the  nobility — A  conversation  I  overheard  in 
a  railway  carriage — Ballantine's  collapse — A  strange  delusion 
of  his. 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  country 
magistrates,  and  justices'  justice.  I  had  very  great 
experience  during  the  latter  part  of  my  professional 
career  with  country  Benches,  both  at  their  Petty  and 
their  Quarter  Sessions,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  as  a 
rule,  very  little  fault  could  be  found  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  did  their  work.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  discharged  their  local  and 
county  duties  in  an  admirable  manner,  and,  in  many 
cases,  tried  prisoners  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as 
ordinary  Judges. 

Going  "special"  so  frequently  to  prosecute  and 
defend  prisoners,  I  had  every  opportunity  of  judging, 
and  I  may  mention,  as  instances  of  excellent  country 
justices,  the   present  Marquis  of   Salisbury  (for  many 
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years  Chairman  for  the  county  of  Hertford),  Lord 
Brabourne  (who,  both  when  he  was  Mr.  KnatchbuU- 
Hugessen  and  since  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  was 
Chairman  of  the  Canterbury  division  of  Kent),  Admiral 
Duncombe,  and  Mr.  Overend,  Q.C.,  who  presided  in  two 
of  the  Yorkshire  divisions. 

Of  course  there  were  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  I 
have  known  most  eccentric  things  done  by  country 
justices. 

I  think  my  experience  has  been  that  a  parson  makes 
the  very  worst  possible  magistrate.  Somehow  or  other, 
his  views  are  not  as  broad  as  they  might  be,  and,  oddly 
enough,  he  seldom  seems  to  err  upon  the  side  of  mercy. 

A  funny  thing  occurred  in  my  presence  when  I  was 
before  a  Suffolk  bench  of  magistrates,  sitting  in  petty 
sessions,  at  Newmarket.  I  went  down  for  a  small 
trainer,  named  Josiah  Johnson,  who  lived  at  racing 
bead-quarters.  He  was  prosecuting  some  men  for 
forcible  entry  into  his  premises.  It  appeared  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  certain  race-horses,  and  that  a  man 
who  had,  or  imagined  he  had,  some  claim  to  the  same, 
instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  machinery  of  the  law, 
had  hired  a  band  of  navvies,  and,  with  their  assistance, 
had  broken  into  the  stables,  and  removed  the  animals 
by  main  force. 

While  I  was  waiting  for  my  case  to  come  on,  an 
event  occurred  that  certainly  caused  me  some  astonish- 
ment. A  well-dressed  individual  of  the  farmer  type 
was   brought  up   before   their   worships   on  the  extra- 
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ordinary  charge  of  laughing  in  church.  I  confess  I 
listened  with  considerable  amusement  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  case  was  dealt  with.  The  accused  had,  it 
appeared,  gone  into  a  country  church  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newmarket,  and,  there  being  no  seat  for  him, 
had  stood  during  the  service,  leaning  against  one  of  the 
columns.  While  in  this  situation  he  had  caught  the  eye 
of  a  pretty  rustic  lass  among  the  congregation,  and  a 
signalling  communication  had  been  established  between 
them.  Finally  they  were  actually  discovered  com- 
mitting the  grave  offence  of  laughing.  It  seems  that 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  church,  observing  this,  walked 
the  man  out  of  the  building,  and  gave  him  into  the 
custody  of  the  local  constable,  who  took  him  to  the 
lock-up.  The  evidence  of  the  church  official  and  the 
constable  having  been  taken,  the  chairman  of  the  Bench, 
an  old  gentleman  of  about  seventy  or  eighty,  consulted 
with  his  brother  magistrates,  and  then,  after  reading 
the  accused  a  short  lecture,  actually  sentenced  him  to 
four  days'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  ! 

Well,  this  was  a  little  more  than  I  could  stand. 
I  was  seated  at  the  advocates'  table,  and  opposite  to 
me  was  the  clerk  of  the  justices.  In  an  undertone, 
I  observed  to  him : 

"You  can't  do  this.  What  on  earth  offence  has 
the  man  committed  ?  He  isn't  charged  with  brawling, 
nor,  if  he  were,  would  there  be  any  case  against  him. 
For  goodness'  sake,  don't  let  them  do  this," 

After   a   further   whispered    conference,    the    clerk 
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got  up,  and  communicated  what  I  had  said  to  the 
chairman.  That  worthy  did  not  seem  as  though  he 
proposed  to  pay  any  attention  to  my  interference. 
However,  on  entering  the  Court,  I  had  observed,  and 
had  exchanged  nods  of  recognition  with,  my  old  friend 
Monty  Tharp,  who  was  sitting,  with  a  very  solemn 
face,  as  one  of  the  justices.  Now,  I  had  known 
Monty  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  and,  of  course,  with 
all  his  other  friends,  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  strong 
religious  proclivities ;  but  I  confess  I  was  not  prepared 
for  this.  Hurrying  round  the  table,  I  jumped  up  on 
the  seat  below  the  bench,  so  as  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  him  quietly ;  and  I  then  gave  him  to 
understand  that,  if  such  a  piece  of  gross  injustice  as 
was  proposed  were  insisted  upon,  I  should  make  it 
my  business,  immediately  upon  my  return  to  town, 
to  personally  represent  the  matter  to  the  Home 
Secretary. 

The  Bench  retired  to  consider  what  they  should 
•do,  and,  on  their  return,  the  chairman,  addressing 
the  prisoner,  said  that  they  had  reconsidered  the 
matter,  and,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  stranger  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  about  to 
quit  it — it  was  to  be  hoped,  never  to  return — they 
had  decided  upon  taking  a  more  merciful  view  of 
his  offence,  and  upon  discharging  him.  Of  course,  it 
would  never  do  for  a  local  magnate  to  confess  he  was 
in  the  wrons^. 

A  story  —  the  truth  of  which  I  am  not  able  per- 
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sonally  to  vouch  for — is  related  of  the  chairman  of 
a  Bench  of  county  magistrates  somewhere  in  the 
North.  The  gentleman  in  question,  who  was  a  large 
landed  proprietor,  had  among  his  labourers  a  very 
useful  man,  who  was  somewhat  of  a  favourite  of  his. 
This  person  had  taken  a  fancy  to  some  of  his  neigh- 
bour's fowls,  was  arrested,  and  was  brought  before 
the  local  Bench.  They  sent  him  to  take  his  trial  at 
the  Quarter  Sessions  over  which  his  master  presided. 
Upon  the  case  being  called  on,  the  prisoner,  in  answer 
to  the  charge,  pleaded  "  Guilty."  The  chairman,  never- 
theless, went  on  trying  the  case,  and  had  the  prisoner 
given  in  charge  of  the  jury,  just  as  though  the  plea 
had  involved  a  denial  of  the  accusation.  Knowing  that 
the  chairman  was  very  deaf,  a  counsel  present  jumped 
up,  and,  as  amicus  curice,  ventured  to  interpose,  and 
to  remind  his  worship  that  the  prisoner  had  confessed 
his  guilt.  Upon  this,  the  presiding  genius  flew  inta 
a  tremendous  passion,  begged  that  the  learned  counsel 
would  not  interrupt  him,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Pleaded  guilty  !  I  know  he  did  ;  but  you  don't 
know  him  as  well  as  I  do.  He's  one  of  the  biggest 
liars  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  wouldn't  believe 
him  on  his  oath." 

The  trial  proceeded,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  mention  the  result. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  occasionally  known 
a  juryman  act  almost  in  as  eccentric  a  manner  a& 
the  local  justices  to  whom  I  have  been  alluding. 
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Once,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  a  tradesman,  apparently  of 
the  highest  possible  respectability,  was  placed  upon 
his  trial  upon  a  charge  of  fraud.  I  forget  now  who 
prosecuted  him,  but  I  was  counsel  for  the  defence.  He 
had  been  in  very  large  business  as  a  florist,  nurseryman, 
and  fruit-grower,  in  the  neighbourhood  once  famous  for 
the  Cremorne  Gardens;  and,  yielding  to  the  general 
feeling  in  favour  of  joint-stock  enterprises,  he  had 
turned  his  business  into  a  company,  and  secured  one 
or  two  of  the  nobility  as  directors. 

The  company  was  eventually  wound  up  ;  and  the 
charge  against  the  prisoner  was  that,  when  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis,  he 
had  represented  to  a  lady,  desirous  of  investing  a  small 
capital  to  advantage,  that  the  concern  was  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition  and  likely  to  pay  a  good  dividend. 
It  was  alleged  that,  in  consequence  of  those  false 
representations,  a  number  of  shares  which  he  had 
received  as  part  payment  for  the  good-will  of  the 
business  had  been  taken  over  by  the  lady. 

Lord  Suffield  was  one  of  the  directors.  He  appeared 
in  Court,  being  accommodated,  as  they  say  in  the 
newspapers,  with  a  seat  upon  the  bench.  He  had  come 
prepared  to  be  called  as  a  witness  by  me,  if  necessary, 
to  depose  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  at  the  time 
the  defendant  made  the  representations,  they  were 
justified  by  the  condition  of  the  company. 

On  reading  my  brief  I  was  convinced  of  the  hona 
fides   of  my    client.     I  was,  and   always   shall   be,  of 
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opinion  that  lie  had  intended  no  fraud.  It  is  natural^ 
therefore,  that  I  looked  upon  the  case  as  what  is  termed' 
familiarly  among  us  a  "  galloping  acquittal." 

It  so  happened  that  I  had  been  principally  engaged 
during  the  week  in  the  Court  in  which  this  case  was 
tried.  This  was  the  last  day  of  the  sittings,  and  I  had 
therefore  been  addressing  the  same  jury  two  or  three 
times  on  each  of  the  preceding  five  days.  As  was  so 
often  the  case,  having  been  in  the  company  of  this 
particular  set  of  men  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  five  or 
six  in  the  evening,  I  was  on  excellent  terms  with  them 
— that  is,  of  course,  from  a  distance.  I  had,  indeed, 
been  more  fortunate  than  usual  in  my  verdicts  with 
this  jury. 

At  the  end  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  I  looked, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  towards  my  twelve 
friends,  as  much  as  to  ask  the  question  in  dumb  show, 
would  they  like  me  to  address  them  ?  To  my 
astonishment,  they  all,  and  more  particularly  the  fore- 
man, met  me  with  severe  looks.  I  therefore  proceeded 
to  address  them,  and,  having  argued  upon  the  merits  of 
the  case,  stated  that,  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
observations  I  had  made,  Lord  Suffield  and  another 
director  would  enter  the  box,  to  give  their  opinion  of 
the  defendant's  character,  and  of  the  position  of  the 
company  at  the  time  the  alleged  false  representations 
were  made.  I  looked  at  the  jury  again,  expecting  to- 
get  some  expression  of  opinion ;  but  once  more  was  I 
grievously  disappointed.     I   called  my  witnesses,  and 
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among  them,  his  lordship,  who  bore  out  precisely  the 
contentions  I  had  urged  on  behalf  of  my  client.  The 
Judge  summed  up,  and  the  jury  turned  round  in  their 
box  to  consider  their  verdict.  They  consulted  together 
for  some  considerable  time,  and  I  confess  that  I  soon 
began  to  lose  my  temper.  What  on  earth  could  it 
mean  ?  In  a  little  while  the  foreman  turned  round  and 
said,  "  My  lord,  we  can't  agree — we  should  like  to 
retire  and  talk  it  over ; "  and  retire  they  accordingly 
did.  Hours  passed  by,  and  when  at  length  the 
ordinary  time  arrived  for  the  rising  of  the  Court,  the 
jury  were  sent  for.  They  stated  that  there  was  not  the 
smallest  prospect  of  their  coming  to  a  unanimous  con- 
clusion, and  they  were  accordingly  discharged. 

As  I  was  picking  up  my  papers  with,  I  am  afraid, 
a  somewhat  fiendish  expression  upon  my  face,  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of  his 
fellows,  approached  me  on  the  way  to  the  corridor. 
Pausing  for  a  moment,  he  said : 

"Very  sorry,  Mr.  Montagu,  couldn't  vote  for  you 
in  the  last  case.  We  always  like  to  give  you  a 
verdict  when  w^e  can ;  but  we  really  couldn't  do  it  this 
time." 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? "  I  said.  "  I  never 
heard  of  such  stupidity  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 
The  man  is  as  much  guilty  as  you  are." 

"Ah,"  was  the  reply,  "he's  your  client,  of  course, 
and  we  know  you're  very  staunch.  But  not  a  bit 
of  it — I  hate  them  d d  lords.     What  business,  sir, 
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has  a  lord  turning  shopkeeper  ?  What  right  have  they 
to  become  tradesmen  ?  Let  'em  be  lords,  or  let  'em 
be  tradesmen.  I  don't  like  'em  as  lords,  but  when 
they  combine  the  two,  you  may  depend  upon  it  there's 
fraud  somewhere,  and  they  don't  have  no  vote  of  mine;" 
whereupon,  looking  at  me  with  a  knowing  wink,  he 
passed  from  the  Court  into  the   corridor. 

The  case  was  adjourned  until  the  following  sessions, 
the  Judge  allowing  the  defendant  out  upon  his  own 
recognisance.  When  the  trial  came  on  again  in  the 
following  month,  the  Judge  stopped  it  almost  at  its 
inception,  telling  the  jury  that  the  matter  had  been 
before  him  at  the  previous  sessions,  that,  for  some 
reason  which  he  could  not  fathom,  the  jury  were  unable 
to  agree,  but  that  he  was  bound  to  say,  after  having 
heard  the  evidence,  that  he  did  not  think  it  in  any  way 
safe  that  the  defendant  should  be  convicted  for  fraud. 
A  verdict  of  acquittal   was  accordingly  taken. 

One  day,  I  was  travelling  on  the  Underground 
Eailway  to  Farringdon  Street,  having  to  attend  two 
or  three  cases  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions.  Several 
persons  were  in  the  compartment  with  me,  and,  as 
I  perused  the  daily  paper  before  me,  I  could  not  help 
following  a  portion  of  their  conversation.  As  the  train 
was  drawing  up  to  the  platform,  one  of  them  said  : 

"  Are  you  getting  out  here  ?  Why,  what  are  you 
doing  in  this  part  of  the  world  ? " 

"Oh,"  replied  the  person  addressed,  "I'm  on  that 
infernal  jury  at   the    Middlesex   Sessions.      I've   been 
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there  the  whole  week.  But  I've  had  my  revenge — I've 
not  let  a  single  chap  off  yet." 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  somewhat  amused.  Walking 
from  the  station  to  the  Sessions  House,  I  robed,  and 
proceeded  into  Court.  It  so  happened  that  I  was  in 
the  opening  case,  having  to  defend  a  man  who  was 
charged  with   felony. 

My  first  business  was  to  look  towards  the  jury-box, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  in  the  front  row,  I  spied  my 
fellow-passenger  of  a  few  minutes  before.  Of  course, 
when  he  took  the  book  in  his  hand  to  be  sworn, 
I  promptly  challenged  him.  He  left  the  box,  and 
I  took  care  to  keep  my  eye  on  him  till  the  end  of 
the  session. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  things  that  ever 
happened  to  my  professional  friends  was  the  sudden 
collapse  of  poor  Ballantine.  He  went  out  to  India 
to  defend  the  Guicowar  of  Baroda,  having  a  fee,  I 
think,  of  ten  thousand  guineas.  Upon  his  return, 
he  speculated  with  that  large  sum  of  money  upon 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  lost  the  greater  part  of  it. 
From  that  time  he  seemed  to  attend  to  business  less 
and  less,  and  gradually  became  an  altered  man.  In 
1882,  a  year  after  his  return  from  India,  he  wrote 
his  book  of  reminiscences.  He  then  resolved  to  quit 
the  Bar  for  a  period,  and  go  to  America  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  readings  from  his  book. 

He  was  received  everywhere  by  our  American  cousins 
with  lavish  hospitality  and  every  incentive  to  success; 
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but  somehow  or  other,  his  brain  was  no  longer  as  strong 
as  it  had  been,  and  his  tour  was  not  very  successfuL 
One  of  the  literary  lights  of  New  York  afterwards 
described  his  entertainments  to  me  as  the  "  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Serjeant  Who  had  Lost  His  Memory." 

Ballantine  returned  to  this  country,  broken  down 
in  health  and  pocket.  But  he  had  excellent  friends, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  comfort. 
He  always  used  to  come  to  me  in  all  his  troubles, 
and  I  really  felt  for  him  very  much.  Upon  one 
occasion,  while  describing  to  me  a  serious  fit  of  illness 
that  he  had  had,  he  declared,  in  his  extraordinary 
way,  that  he  had  died  and  come  to  life  again.  I  asked 
him  to  explain  his  meaning,  and,  in  that  careless 
manner  of  talking  he  had,   he  said : 

"My  dear  Montagu,  I  am  certain  that  I  died. 
I  was  lying  exhausted  in  bed,  and  I  felt  the  strangest 
sort  of  sensation  come  over  me.  My  senses  were 
going,  and  I  said  to  the  woman  who  was  attending 
me :  '  Please  go  out  of  the  room,  and  don't  let  any 
one  come  in.'  You  know,  my  dear  fellow,  there  were 
very  many  things  in  my  life  which  I  might  talk 
about  in  my  delirium,  but  which  I  should  not  care 
to  have  repeated.  She  left  the  room,  and  as  soon 
as  she  had  done  so,  I  was  seized  with  the  strangest 
sort  of  fantasy  of  the  brain.  As  I.  sank  back  on 
my  pillow,  the  breath  seemed  to  leave  my  body,  and 
the  last  words  I  uttered  were  :  '  I  wonder  who  I  shall 
be  introduced  to  next.' " 
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Poor  fellow  !  I  saw  him  almost  at  the  last.  He  died 
at  Margate,  in  the  month  of  January,  1887.  A  few 
days  before  his  death,  he  sent  for  me.  When  I  arrived 
at  his  bedside,  he,  feeling  his  end  to  be  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, expressed  a  wish  to  see  his  son  Walter. 
Unfortunately  they  had  not  been  on  good  terms  for 
some  time.  I  am  bound  to  say,  knowing  intimately 
all  the  facts  of  the  case — having  acted  in  their  differ- 
ences as  a  mediator — that  the  fault  lay  almost  entirely 
with  the  poor  Serjeant.  He  could  not  control  his 
tongue,  and  the  things  he  had  said  of  his  son  were 
very  disgraceful. 

I  telegraphed  to  Walter,  who  was  recovering  from 
the  scarlet  fever  at  Monte  Carlo.  Ill  as  he  was,  he  at 
once  came  over  to  this  country,  and,  having  seen  me 
in  London,  hurried  down  to  Margate.  He  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  father,  and  remained  with  him  to  the  end. 
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One  of  the  longest  trials  of  my  time  was  the  action  of 
Belt  against  Lawes,  the  hearing  of  which  occupied  forty- 
three  days.  This  was  the  very  last  case  that  was 
tried  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  Judge  was  Mr.  Baron 
Huddleston. 

Sir  Hardinge-Giffard,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Pollard,  myself,  and 
Mr.  Cavendish-Bentinck  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff; 
while  Mr.  Charles  Eussell,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Webster,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  Lewis  Coward  represented  the  defendant. 
Mr.  Houghton  watched  the  case  on  behalf  of  a  person 
interested,  named  Verhyden. 

The  libel  that  was  the  cause  of  action  appeared  in 
Vanity  Fair,  and  ran  as  follows  : 
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"After  leaving  Mr.  Lawes'  studio,  in  1875,  Mr. 
Belt  began  to  do  business  on  his  own  account.  He 
published  as  his  own  work  the  statue  of  Dean  Stanley, 
of  which  a  good  deal  has  been  lately  heard.  This 
statue,  however,  was  worked  for  him  by  Mr.  Brock, 
as  Mr.  Brock  himself  declares.  In  like  manner,  the 
memorial  busts  of  Charles  Kingsley  and  of  Canon 
Conway,  which  also  appeared  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Belt, 
were,  in  fact,  invested  by  Mr.  Brock,  as  Mr.  Brock 
himself  declares,  with  whatever  artistic  merit  they 
possess.  Mr.  Brock,  equally  with  Mr.  Lawes,  declares 
that  Mr.  Belt  was  himself  incapable  of  doing  anything 
in  the  shape  of  artistic  work.  Mr.  Verhyden,  Mr.  Brock, 
and  Mr.  Lawes  state  that  Mr.  Belt  was  quite  incapable 
of  doing  any  artistic  work  whatever.  The  point  is 
that,  if  our  information  is  correct,  he  has  systematically 
and  falsely  claimed  to  be  the  author  of  the  works  of 
which  he  was  only  the  broker ;  that  he  presents  himself 
as  the  sculptor  and  the  artist,  when  in  reality  he  is 
but  a  statue-jobber  and  a  tradesman.  If,  then,  the 
statements  made  to  us  are  true — and  we  frankly  avow 
that,  at  present,  we  fully  believe  them  to  be  perfectly 
true — Mr.  Belt  has  been  guilty  of  very  scandalous 
imposture,  and  those  who  have  admired  and  patronised 
him  as  a  heaven-born  genius  are  the  victims  of  a 
monstrous  deception." 

Another  libel  complained  of  was  contained  in  a 
letter  written  by  the  defendant  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
in    the    following    September.      In    reference    to    the 
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competition  for  a  memorial  advertised  for  by  tlie 
Corporation,  his  lordship's  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  statements  in  Vanity  Fair  quoted  above,  which 
statements,  the  writer  of  the  letter  declared,  remained 
uncontradicted.  He  added  that  no  denial  of  the  alle- 
gations could  possibly  be  substantiated. 

Of  course,  it  will  only  be  possible  here  to  allude 
to  a  few  points  in  this  most  protracted  trial.  I  may 
mention  that  the  case  created  the  greatest  excite- 
ment in  society.  A  number  of  persons  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  Mr.  Belt,  while  others  took 
up  the  cudgels  for  Mr.  Lawes.  An  enormous  sum 
of  money  was  subscribed  by  people  in  the  Art  world 
to  support  the  former,  who  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  poor  man.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  Royal 
Academicians — certainly  all  the  principal  ones — pro- 
claimed themselves  hostile  to  him.  Feeling  ran  so 
high  that  old  friends  quarrelled  about  the  respective 
merits  of  the  litigants,  and  as  to  the  probable  result 
of  the  proceedings. 

Some  amusing  incidents  took  place  during  the 
trial.  A  number  of  busts,  alleged  to  be  the  work  of 
Mr.  Belt,  were  produced  in  Court,  being  ranged  along 
a  temporary  platform  erected  in  the  solicitors'  well. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  trial 
that  the  Judge,  in  the  presence  of  the  leading  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  (Sir  Hardinge-Giffard),  observed  : 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  have  a  stage  erected  in 
Court,    and    to    let    Mr.    Belt   do    some   of    his   work 
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while  the  trial  is  going  on  —  I  mean,  execute  some 
sort  of  bust  of  an  independent  individual."  His 
lordship  added,  "  I  will  not  suggest  Mr.  Russell  or 
Sir  Hardinge-GrifFard ; "  upon  which  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  in  the  box,  said,  "  I  should  like  to  do  your 
lordship." 

This  proposal,  however,  was  not  acceded  to.  It 
was  finally  decided  that  a  room  should  be  set  apart 
for  Mr.  Belt  to  work  in,  under  such  supervision  as 
would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  receive  any 
assistance,  and  that  he  should  model  a  man  named 
Pagliati.  A  bust  of  that  gentleman,  who  had  attended 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Belt,  was  in  Court.  It  was  a  re- 
markable piece  of  work,  and  was  positively  sworn  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Belt  worked  away  at  the  bust  for  several 
days,  and,  when  finished,  it  was  produced  in  Court, 
being  placed  beside  the  original  bust  of  Pagliati.  I 
think  it  went  a  long  way  to  determine  the  result  of 
the  trial. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  at  one  point  of 
the  proceedings,  those  conducting  the  defence  were 
guilty  of  a  piece  of  bad  generalship.  This  was  when 
Mr.  Webster  suggested  that  the  plaintiff  had  forged 
one  of  the  documents  produced  in  evidence.  The 
plaintiff  was  cross-examined  on  this  point,  and  it  was 
my  good  fortune  —  both  my  leaders  being  at  that 
moment  absent — to  re-examine  him.  He  indignantly 
denied  the  assertion,  and  the  jury,  evidently  believing 
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him,  seemed  from  that  moment  to  take  a  very  strong 
view  in  his  favour.  Odd  things  often  control  verdicts, 
and  I  can't  help  feeling  that  this  incident  went  a  long 
way  towards  winning  our  case. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Belt  saw  the  statements  in  Vanity 
Fair,  he  repaired  to  the  office  of  that  journal  and 
demanded  an  explanation.  Having  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Lawes  made  himself  responsible  for  the 
statements  in  the  paragraph,  he  was  challenged  to 
submit  his  whole  artistic  career  to  a  searching  exami- 
nation. Knowing  that  Vanity  Fair  had  a  large  cir- 
culation, and  that  the  libellous  imputations  had  been 
sown  broadcast,  both,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  he 
determined  that  he  would  make  the  whole  matter 
public,  and  that  he  would  take  the  opinion  of  a 
British  jury  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  him.  He  had  a  great  many 
admirers  and  patrons,  many  of  them  being  persons 
of  influence,  and  they  supported  him  in  what  they 
considered  a  bold  and  proper  course.  He  also  received 
assistance  from  the  purses  of  many  merchant  princes, 
and  others  in  affluent  circumstances. 

In  reading  the  evidence  one  is  struck  with  the  fact 
that  the  defence  seemed  more  than  once  to  change  their 
front.  In  the  first  instance  they  asserted  that  Mr.  Belt 
was  a  vulgar  swindler,  without  a  spark  of  artistic  ability. 
Subsequently  they  admitted  that  he  was  capable  of 
making  superficial  alterations  in  the  busts,  and  of 
executing  an  exceedingly  good  likeness  in  clay.     As  a 
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matter  of  fact  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  admit 
this.  The  jury  had  the  new  bust  of  Mr.  Pagliati  before 
their  eyes.  Belt  had  wrought  it  in  an  adjoining  room, 
without  assistance.  Some  of  the  jurymen  had,  before 
the  sitting  of  the  Court  in  the  morning,  and  during  the 
adjournment  for  luncheon,  strolled  into  that  room,  and 
watched  him  at  his  task.  The  evidence  of  their  eyes, 
therefore,  was  in  opposition  to  the  original  theory  of  the 
defence,  namely,  that  Mr.  Belt  was  an  utter  impostor. 
It  was  a  part  of  that  theory  that  there  had  been  three 
conspirators  who  had  banded  themselves  together,  in 
conjunction  with  the  plaintiff,  to  defraud  the  public. 
These  three  were,  Mr.  Verhyden — the  real  genius,  as  it 
was  contended — who  was  called  as  the  principal  witness 
for  Mr.  Lawes  to  prove  the  accusations ;  Mr.  Curtis, 
who  was  a  witness  for  Mr.  Belt,  and  denied  them ;  and 
Mr.  Walter  Belt,  the  plaintiff's  only  brother.  It  was 
alleged — and  the  allegation  reminds  one  of  what  one 
sees  in  the  pages  of  sensational  novels — that  the  work 
was  executed  in  a  secret  room  or  studio,  to  which  no 
one  but  the  conspirators  themselves  had  access  ;  that 
the  busts  were  worked  upon  by  Belt  before  visitors,  after 
others  had  made  considerable  progress  with  them ;  and 
that  he  only  put,  here  and  there,  a  touch  which  anybody 
knowing  the  rudiments  of  sculpture  could  do,  and  which 
did  not  involve  any  real  artistic  talent.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  statue  of  Lord  Byron,  now  standing  in  Hyde 
Park,  was  executed  in  this  mysterious  chamber,  and  that 
Mr.    Sholtz    and    Mr.    Harrison,    both    of  whom    were 
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sculptors,  liad  in  reality  built  that  statue  up.  Mr. 
Mellen,  the  caster,  swore  that,  when  he  asked  Mr. 
Harrison  who  was  the  real  author  of  the  colossal  statue, 
that  gentleman  replied,  "  The  ghost."  Mr.  Harrison, 
on  being  called,  swore  that  the  statement  of  the  caster 
was  a  fable  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  urged  for 
the  defence  that  Mr.  Belt  was  an  exceedingly  good 
business  man,  and  that  he  had  a  great  faculty  for 
obtaining  commissions  in  fashionable  society.  His  side, 
on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  he  was  a  man 
who,  by  excessive  industry,  constant  application,  and 
powers  of  long  endurance,  had  raised  himself  from 
absolute  obscurity  —  he  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  very 
humble  origin  and  slender  education — to  a  distinguished 
position  in  his  profession,  and  that  he  thereby  had 
aroused  the  enmity,  rivalry,  and  jealousy  of  those  who, 
with  far  greater  educational  advantages,  but  with  not 
one-fortieth  part  of  his  talent,  had  remained  comparatively 
unsuccessful. 

From  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  the  President  of  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  downwards,  nearly  every  artist  of 
reputation  was  placed  in  the  box,  and  gave  most 
damning  evidence  against  Belt.  They  picked  out  the 
works  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  was  capable  of  exe- 
cuting, and  specified  others  —  of  course  those  of  the 
greatest  merit — which  they  said  were  far  beyond  his 
powers.  One  after  another,  the  flower  of  the  Koyal 
Academy,  descending  to  detail,  pointed  out  the  various 
features  of  the  difierent  busts  which,  in  their  opinion, 
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supported  their  contentions,  as  well  as  tlie  various 
features  which  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  one 
hand  having  done  all  the  work. 

For  years  the  air  had  been  poisoned  with  rumours 
against  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Belt.  Apparently  those 
rumours  had  originated  in  a  quarrel  between  Mr.  Belt 
and  Mr.  Verhyden.  It  was  contended  that,  from  the 
time  of  this  disagreement,  the  latter  had  gone  about 
systematically  spreading  the  rumour  that  Mr.  Belt 
was  not  the  author  of  the  Byron  memorial  and  of 
other  works,  but  that  he  himself  was  —  in  point  of 
fact,  that  he  was  the  "  ghost." 

Large  monetary  payments  were  traced  from  Belt 
to  Verhyden ;  and  the  weak  point  of  the  former's 
case  was  that  he  had,  apparently,  kept  no  accounts. 
His  strength,  of  course,  lay  in  the  evidence  of  those 
witnesses  —  called  to  rebut  the  testimony  of  the 
Academicians — who  swore  that  they  saw  Belt  exe- 
cute the  works.  Their  evidence  applied  to  nearly 
all  the  busts  produced  in  Court,  and  therefore,  if  they 
were  to  be  believed — and  many  of  them  were  persons 
•of  the  highest  standing — they  were  in  a  position  to 
prove  that  our  client  did  actually  perform  the  tasks 
to  which  the  xlcademicians  declared  he  was  unequal. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  these  witnesses  were 
Mr.  Morris,  an  artist  who  positively  swore  that  he 
saw  Belt  execute  the  bust  of  Canon  Conway,  from 
start  to  finish ;  Mr.  Alexander  Yorke,  who  swore  that 
he  suggested  certain  important  alterations  in  the  bust 
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of  his  brother,  Mr.  Eeginald  Yorke,  and  that  he  saw 
the  sculptor  carry  them  out ;  and  Canon  Wilkinson, 
who  gave  evidence  of  a  similar  character  with  regard 
to  the  bust  of  his  wife. 

Besides  the  President,  two  other  very  important 
members  of  the  Academy  were  called,  namely,  Mr. 
Thornycroft  and  Mr.  Millais.  Certainly  no  better 
experts,  and  no  more  honourable  gentlemen,  could  be 
found ;  yet,  if  their  evidence  were  correct.  Belt  was 
an  arrant  impostor.  When  the  second  bust  of  Pagliati 
was  shown  in  Court,  the  three  distinguished  Acade- 
micians to  whom  I  have  just  referred  gave  it  as  their 
undoubted  opinion  that,  as  compared  with  the  terra- 
cotta bust  of  Pagliati  originally  produced,  it  had  no 
artistic  merit.  This  was  the  sworn  evidence  of  these 
three  gentlemen ;  but  a  Mr.  Mallenpre  subsequently 
came  forward  as  a  witness,  and  swore  that  he  saw 
Belt  working  on  the  original  bust.  This  rebutting 
evidence  of  course  entirely  smashed  the  mere  hypo- 
thetical evidence  of  experts,  even  of  the  position  of  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  Mr.  Thornycroft,  and  Mr.  Millais. 

Mr.  Verhyden  made,  I  thought,  a  remarkably  bad 
witness.  It  was  apparent  to  the  most  ordinary 
observer  that  his  testimony  was  prompted  by  the 
bitterest  feelings  towards  the  plaintiflf.  He  produced 
a  diary  which  he  said  he  had  kept  with  the  object 
of  some  day  exposing  his  former  friend  and  master, 
and  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  the 
pseudo-sculptor's  gross  cheating  and  imposture. 
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T'here  was  an  undisputed  £300  paid  to  Verhyden. 
He,  on  the  one  hand,  swore  that  the  money  was  given 
to  him  for  the  execution  of  the  Byron  memorial ;  while 
Belt,  on  the  other  hand,  positively  asserted  that  the 
sum  was  paid  by  him  to  the  witness  for  certain  draw- 
ings, or  cartoons,  that  were  subsequently  used  for  the 
erection  of  windows  in  a  cathedral. 

There  really  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  no  prospect 
of  this  remarkable  case  being  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
But,  at  last,  on  the  28th  of  December  —  more  than 
a,  year  from  the  commencement  of  the  trial — a  decision 
was  come  to.  On  the  date  in  question  Mr.  Baron 
Huddleston  brought  his  summing-up  to  a  conclusion. 
The  Court  and  the  approaches  thereto  were  thronged ; 
and  among  the  distinguished  persons  present  were  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  —  a  great  patroness  of  the 
plaintiff  —  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  Lady  Abinger,  Lady 
Diana  Huddleston,  Lady  Wiltshire,  and  the  Honourable 
Alexander  Yorke. 

The  jury  retired  at  twenty  minutes  to  one,  and, 
after  an  absence  of  four  minutes,  returned  into  Court. 
The  Associate  put  the  question  : 

"  Gentlemen,  have  you  agreed  upon  your  verdict  ? 
For  whom  do  you  find  ? " 

The  answer  of  the  foreman  was  : 

"We  find  for  the  plaintiff— damages  £5,000." 

Mr.  Webster  asked  the  Judge  to  stay  execution, 
but  his  lordship  peremptorily  refused  to  do  so.  Sir 
Hardinge-Giffard    then   asked   for   a   certificate   for  a 
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special  jury,  and  his  application  was  at  once  accede(i 
to.  On  the  same  day  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis,  the 
defendant's  solicitors,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
daily  papers  : 

"10  AND  11,  Ely  Place,  Holborn. 

"  Sir, 

"We  desire  to  state  that,  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, the  summing-up  of  the  Judge  in  this 
action,  and  the  verdict,  will  be  challenged  by  an 
application  for  a  new  trial. 

"  Yours  truly, 

*'  Lewis  and  Lewis, 

"  Defendant's  Solicitors." 


Next  term  a  rule  was  applied  for,  and  obtained, 
for  a  new  trial.  When  it  came  on,  to  be  made  absolute 
— the  same  counsel  appearing  upon  either  side — week 
upon  week  was  consumed  in  reading  the  notes  and  in 
arguments.  Eventually  their  lordships  —  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  presiding  —  decided  against 
the  defendant,  refusing  to  set  the  verdict  aside  or  to 
grant  a  new  trial. 

Elsewhere  I  have  quoted  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Coleridge  to  the  effect  that  it  does  not  pay  counsel  to 
be  in  long  cases.  I  certainly  had  a  very  forcible  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  in  the  Belt  case.  The  Judges 
having  decided  that  there  should  be  no  new  trial,  Mr. 
George  Lewis  advised  his  client  to  take  advantage  of 
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the  assistance  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  to  pass 
through  it.  This  was  done,  and  Mr.  Belt  accordingly 
did  not  receive  the  £5,000  awarded  to  him.  The  worst 
of  it  was  that  this  involved  a  considerable  loss  of 
money  to  all  the  counsel  engaged  for  the  plaintiff. 
Some  of  our  fees  were  paid,  but  others  we  never  saw. 

During  the  case  I  had  suggested  to  the  solicitor  who 
instructed  us  that  the  refreshers  were  mounting  up,  and 
ought  to  be  forthcoming,  whereupon  I  was  assured  that 
the  money  would  be  all  right.  I  felt,  with  my  brethren, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  the  case  before  its 
termination ;  and  the  result  was  that  I  had  to  suffer  a 
loss  of  about  five  hundred  guineas,  not  to  mention  the 
fact  that,  during  the  progress  of  this  most  protracted 
law- suit,  I  was  prevented  from  taking  other  business  to 
any  extent. 

In  the  month  of  March,  ,1886,  I  was  again  Mr. 
Eichard  Belt's  counsel,  but  under  very  different  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen,  he  was  charged,  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  Mr.  Walter  Belt,  with  unlawfully  conspiring 
to  obtain,  by  false  pretences,  various  sums  of  money 
from  Sir  William  Neville  Abdy.  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
who,  since  the  artistic  trial,  had  been  appointed 
Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Poland,  were  instructed  by 
Mr.  George  Lewis — Mr.  Belt's  old  adversary — to  pro- 
secute ;  while  Mr.  Edward  Clarke,  Q.C.,  and  myself 
appeared  for  Richard  Belt,  and  Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Mathews  for  Walter  Belt. 
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At  tlie  trial  at  Westminster  Hall  of  Belt  and  Lawes, 
one  of  the  earliest  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff 
was  a  Madame  Petritzka,  who  testified  that  she  was  a 
friend  of  the  sculptor's ;  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  passing  a  considerable  portion  of  her  time  at  his 
studio  watching  him  work  (she  being,  as  she  said, 
interested  in  art)  ;  that  she  had  whiled  away  the  time 
there  with  her  needlework  ;  and  that  she  had  seen  him 
engaged  on  some  of  the  busts  that  were  produced  in 
Court.  She  subsequently  married  Sir  William  Abdy, 
and  I  am  under  the  impression  that  Belt  had  introduced 
him  to  her  after,  or  at,  the  Westminster  trial. 

Sir  William,  in  the  box,  stated  that  he  had  made 
Eichard  Belt's  acquaintance  in  1883,  and  that  he  had, 
quite  in  a  friendly  way,  lent  him  a  sum  of  £2,000, 
which  was  never  paid  back.  Some  time  afterwards, 
he  stated,  Belt  called  upon  him  and  said  that  he  knew  a 
lady  who,  being  badly  off,  was  anxious  to  raise  money 
on  some  very  beautiful  jewellery  that  she  possessed. 
Belt  stated  that  she  had  left  this  jewellery  with  a 
Mr.  Byfus,  a  solicitor,  who  had  lent  her  a  comparatively 
small  sum  of  money  upon  it  at  an  enormous  rate  of 
interest.  The  lady's  name.  Belt  said,  was  Morphy, 
and  he  added  that  she  had  been  the  mistress  of  the 
Sultan,  from  whom  she  received  the  jewellery,  which 
included  Indian  and  Brazilian  stones.  The  next  day 
a  man  called  at  Sir  William's  house,  bringing  with 
him  a  tiara,  a  necklet,  and  several  other  articles  of 
jewellery.      These    Sir    William    bought,    paying    for 
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them  a  sum  considerably  over  £3,000.  In  the  follow- 
ing February,  AValter  Belt  brought  a  riviera  to  him 
at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  and  he  agreed  to  purchase 
it  for  £1,000.  Kichard  Belt  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view. Other  jewellery,  which  was  stated  to  belong 
to  the  lady,  and  which  was  said  to  be  of  great  value, 
was  afterwards  shown  to  Sir  William  and  purchased 
by  him.  Altogether  he  paid  £8,000  for  jewels.  Sir 
William  afterwards  placed  them  in  the  charge  of 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Lewis,  who  produced  them  in 
Court. 

Evidence  was  brought  forward  to  show  that  the 
story  about  Mrs.  Morphy  was  a  concoction  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  It  was  proved  that  the  jewellery  had 
been  purchased  from  small  tradesmen,  and  was,  com- 
paratively speaking,  worthless. 

The  jury  found  Eichard  Belt  guilty  of  obtaining 
money  by  false  pretences,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
twelve  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  His 
brother,  Mr.  Walter  Belt,  was  acquitted. 
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A  matter  upon  which  my  opinion  was  sought — Divided  counsels — 
The  undertaking  I  gave  to  the  magistrate — I  provoke  the  hatred 
of  one  of  the  parties  concerned — A  plot  for  my  discomfiture — 
The  farmer's  visitors — They  state  their  mind,  and  he  grows 
indignant — My  solicitors  write  a  letter — The  annoyance  comes 
to  an  end — Mysterious  disappearance  of  my  dog  Jack. 

I  WAS  always  of  opinion  that,  however  hard  advocates 
might  fight  against  one  another  in  Court,  everything 
was  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  case  was  over — that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  advocate  was  looked  upon  merely  as 
the  mouth-piece  of  those  he  represented,  and  that,  if 
any  feeling  was  engendered  against  him,  either  in 
witnesses  whom  he  cross-examined  or  in  parties  whose 
conduct  he  had  to  comment  upon,  all  was  forgotten 
as  soon  as  the  verdict  was  returned.  No  doubt  my 
view  of  the  matter  is  a  sound  one ;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  every  rule.  One  of  those  exceptions  arose 
out  of  a  case  in  which  I  appeared  a  year  or  two  before 
I  retired  from  the  Bar. 

A   solicitor   and   a   firm    of   financial   agents   were 
alleged   to    have   defrauded   a   young   man   of   certain 
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property.  I  have  always,  I  may  remark  in  passing, 
looked  upon  financial  agents,  as  upon  general  dealers, 
with  the  gravest  suspicion. 

The  papers  were  originally  laid  before  me,  that  I 
might  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  steps  which  should 
be  taken.  I  strongly  advised  a  criminal  prosecution 
for  conspiracy,  stating  that  I  was  quite  sure  a  magistrate 
would  grant  process  for  the  alleged  ofi'ence  against  all 
the  defendants.  The  matter  was  a  serious  one,  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  being  at  stake.  My  solicitor, 
before  proceeding,  stated  that  he  should  like  to  have 
another  opinion.  He  intimated  his  desire  to  consult 
a  leading  Queen's  Counsel — a  man  who  was,  at  that 
time,  engaged  in  all  the  causes  celehres.  "  By  all 
means,"  I  said ;  "  he  has  not  had  much  experience 
in  criminal  matters,  but  you  can't  do  better  than  take 
his  opinion." 

In  a  few  days  the  solicitor  reappeared  at  my 
chambers,  and  stated  that  the  learned  counsel,  believing 
that  it  was  not  a  matter  for  a  criminal  investigation 
at  all,  had  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  filing  a 
bill  against  the  defendants  in  Chancery,  for  an  account, 
etc.  I  still  stuck  to  my  guns,  and  a  joint  consultation 
took  place.  My  leader,  though  not  fully  convinced, 
eventually  consented  to  the  course  I  had  originally 
proposed.  I  duly  obtained  my  summons  against  the 
defendants  at  one  of  the  principal  Police  Courts. 

The  matter  lasted  before  the  magistrate  for  many 
weeks.     I  conducted  the  prosecution  ;    the  defendants 
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were  represented  bj  the  present  Home  Secretary,  and 
by  various  other  leading  members  of  the  Bar.  I  should 
mention  that,  before  granting  the  summons,  the  magis- 
trate, who  was  a  remarkably  shrewd  man  of  the  world, 
had  stated  to  me  that,  if  he  granted  process,  I  must 
undertake  that  there  should  be  no  monetary  settlement 
of  the  case.  As  I  considered  the  matter  a  very  serious 
one,  and  not  one  for  compromise,  I  readily  assented 
to  this  condition. 

In  the  end,  the  defendants  were  all  committed  to 
take  their  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  The}'', 
however,  applied  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and  had 
the  indictment  removed  to  that  tribunal  by  certiorari. 
The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  I  may  mention,  is  the 
highest  Court  of  Criminal  Judicature  in  the  realm. 
The  trial  was  thus  put  off  for  a  considerable  period. 

In  the  interval,  many  offers  of  settlement  were  made. 
The  matter  had  gone  out  of  my  hands  as  leader,  because 
the  eminent  gentleman  who  had  been  called  in  to  advise 
with  me  had  been  chosen  as  senior  counsel.  He  had  no 
objection  to  a  settlement  at  all,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
think  in  my  career,  he  and  I  had  rather  serious  words 
together.  However,  the  relatives  of  the  young  man — 
who  had  lost  many  thousands — were  anxious  that  as 
much  spoil  should  be  got  back  as  possible,  and  eventually 
an  agreement  was  come  to  by  which  our  client  was  to 
receive,  I  think,  £10,000. 

Having  given  my  word  to  the  magistrate  that  no 
settlement  should  be  come  to,   I  was,  of  course,  very 
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angry  and  annoyed,  and  I  positively  refused  to  be  in 
Court  when  the  case  came  on.  The  settlement  was 
arranged  in  the  ordinary  way. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  principal  member  of 
this  firm  of  financial  agents  conceived  the  greatest 
hatred  towards  me.  Possibly  he  was  incensed  by  my 
conduct  of  the  case  before  the  magistrate,  or  by  my 
opposition  to  the  settlement,  or  (and  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  likely  hypothesis)  by  the  loss  of  so  many  thousand 
pounds.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  grew  very  savage. 
Being  a  foolish  man,  he  went  about  giving  expression  to 
his  vindictive  feelings ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
this  indiscretion  that  I  became  aware  of  his  state  of 
mind.  The  individual  to  whom  I  am  alluding  was  quite 
a  county  magnate.  He  owned  a  property  in  one  of  the 
shires  and  was  thought  a  good  deal  of,  no  one  having 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  where  the  money  came 
from  with  which  the  estate  was  purchased.  He  drove  a 
four-in-hand,  and  entertained  very  largely  at  cricket 
matches  and  other  social  gatherings.  It  so  happened 
that  my  good  old  friend,  William  Yardley,  who  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  bat  in  the  Cantab  Eleven,  was 
present  when  one  of  the  matches  took  place.  At  lunch, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  my  name  was  mentioned,  where- 
upon the  host  became  furious  and  said  : 

"I  hate  the  sight  of  that  fellow.  I'll  never  rest 
until  I  do  him  an  injury.  He  was  once  counsel  against 
me  and  cost  me  many  thousands  of  pounds,  not  to 
mention  a  very  large  sum  as  law  costs.     I  understand 
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that  he's  got  some  shooting  not  far  from  here,  that  he  is 
very  keen  about  the  sport,  and  that  he  is  fond  of  having 
his  friends  down  there.  I've  determined  to  spoil  his  fun, 
and  I  have  a  scheme  laid  which  is  certain  to  succeed." 

Naturally,  Yardley,  as  an  old  friend  of  mine  and 
one  who  frequently  visited  me  at  Burnham,  fired  up 
with  indignation  at  this  statement,  and  left  the  place  as 
soon  as  he  could  conveniently  do  so.  He  lost  no  time 
in  letting  me  know  what  had  transpired ;  but,  regarding 
the  threat  as  an  idle  one,  I  merely  laughed,  and  let 
the  matter  pass. 

Adjoining  my  shooting  at  Burnham  was  some  land 
which  I  rented  from  a  farmer,  as  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  my  sport.  The  farmer 
was  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  and  it  was  my  custom  every 
year,  on  the  first  day  that  I  shot  in  September,  to  invite 
him  over  as  my  guest.  In  this  particular  year  I  com- 
menced my  shooting  on  the  first  of  the  month,  when  my 
neighbour  and  landlord  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  party. 
From  the  first  moment  I  set  eyes  upon  him,  I  saw  that 
there  was  something  on  his  mind.  During  the  after- 
noon we  walked  over  the  stubble  together,  and  this  gave 
him  his  opportunity.  He  stated  that,  a  few  weeks 
before,  a  man  had  called  upon  him  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  rent  his  ground,  adding  that  money  was  no 
object  at  all.  My  friend  the  farmer  had  replied  that 
the  land  was  already  let  to  me.  The  man,  who  it 
appeared  looked  like  a  land  agent,  took  his  answer  and 
departed.     A  few  days  afterwards  he  returned,  accom- 
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panied  by  another  man,  whom,  from  the  description  given 
me,  I  was  not  slow  to  recognise  as  the  individual  who 
had  been  Yardley's  host  and  against  whom  I  had 
appeared  in  Court.  It  seemed  that  he  had  offered  the 
farmer  any  sum  of  money  for  the  right  of  shooting  upon 
this  particular  piece  of  ground,  and,  on  being  met  with 
repeated  refusals,  had  said  : 

"If  I  have  your  ground,  I  can  ruin  Mr.  Montagu 
Williams'  shooting.  I  owe  him  a  grudge ;  I  don't 
mind  what  it  costs  me  to  pay  it.  Money,  I  tell 
you,  is  not  any  object  at  all.  Mr.  Williams,  I  find, 
only  holds  your  ground  from  year  to  year ;  so  throw 
him  over,  name  your  own  sum,  and  the  matter  is 
settled.     This  is  my  land  agent." 

My  friend  the  farmer — a  fine  old  specimen  of  the 
British  yeoman  —  flew  into  a  tremendous  rage,  and 
told  his  visitors  that  if  they  did  not  immediately 
leave  his  premises,  he  would  call  a  couple  of  labourers 
and  have  them  kicked  off". 

On  my  return  to  town,  I  instructed  my  solicitors 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  farmer's  two  visitors,  convey- 
ing my  knowledge  of  their  action,  informing  them 
that  there  was  such  a  crime  as  conspiracy  to  injure 
a  man  in  his  business  or  his  rights,  and  stating  that, 
if  I  heard  one  single  word  more  upon  the  subject, 
I  would  prosecute  them  both. 

From  that  time  forward  I  was  left  in  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  my  shooting ;  but  I  have  good  reason 
for  believing  that  matters  did  not  rest  here. 
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At  my  cottage  at  Burnham  I  had  a  dog — a  Brid- 
lington —  named  Jack.  A  more  faithful  creature 
never  lived,  and  during  my  sojourn  in  the  country 
— for  I  kept  him  down  there — he  was  my  favourite 
and  my  friend.  Upon  entering  the  cottage  one  morn- 
ing, at  the  latter  end  of  the  shooting  season  of  the 
same  year,  I  saw  blank  expressions  upon  the  faces 
of  the  man  and  his  wife  who  acted  as  my  house- 
keepers. Jack  was  gone.  I  had  no  direct  evidence 
as  to  what  became  of  him,  but  I  drew  my  own  con- 
clusions.    The  poor  fellow  never  appeared  again. 
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Birchington-on-Sea — A  case  of  alleged  fraud — The  prisoner  attempts 
to  commit  suicide — He  is  admitted  to  bail — My  speech  for  the 
defence — Tokens  of  gratitude — The  kindness  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen — The  Brighton  Bigamy  case — Marrying  in  haste — A 
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cidences— The  new  trial. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  1884  that  I  first  felt  an  afi'ection 
in  my  throat.  At  first,  I  treated  this  merely  as  a 
hoarseness,  and  consulted  my  ordinary  medical  man. 
As,  however,  I  grew  worse  instead  of  better,  I  took 
the  opinion  of  those  who  were  recommended  to  me 
as  the  best  specialists.  At  the  end  of  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  my  throat  got  somewhat  worse,  and  I 
was  advised  to  go  down  to  the  sea  for  a  month  or  so, 
and  have  complete  rest.  I  was  told  that,  if  I  did  this, 
in  all  probability  the  aflfection  would  cease  to  exist. 
I  did  as  advised,  and  passed  two  very  quiet  months 
at  Birchington-on-Sea,  coming  up  to  town  only  occa- 
sionally, and  only  for  very  important  consultations. 
A.  quieter  place  than  this  small  colony  of  bungalows 
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could  not  possibly  be  imagined.  The  regime  prescribed 
for  me  was  successful,  and  my  voice  became  gradually 
better.  When,  indeed,  I  returned  to  the  hard  work 
of  my  business,  the  trouble  seemed  to  have  completely 
passed  away. 

All  went  well  until  the  month  of  June,  1885, 
when  I  had  a  relapse,  under  circumstances  that  I  will 
relate. 

A  poor  fellow  was  charged  with  fraud,  and  of  all 
the  men  that  I  ever  defended,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  was  ever  more  sorry  for  any  one  than  I  was  for 
him.  His  name  was  Scott.  The  charge  against  him 
was  that  of  unlawfully  obtaining  a  cheque  for  £5,000, 
with  intent  to  defraud. 

Scott  was  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Beasley,  Brown, 
and  Co.,  of  Tower  Hill,  merchants,  and  he  was  prose- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Dyster,  Lander,  and  Co.,  of  6,  Crosby 
Square,  hide-brokers.  The  facts  of  the  alleged  fraud 
were  these.  The  principal  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Dyster,  Lander,  and  Co.  advanced  to  Scott  a  sum' 
of  £3,800  on  hides,  shipped  by  the  Blawarra.  A 
few  days  after  this  transaction,  Scott  called  again  at 
the  office  of  the  firm,  and  said  that  another  lot  of 
hides  were  coming  by  the  same  vessel,  and  that  he 
should  want  an  advance  on  them.  He  said :  "It  will 
be  about  £5,000.  I  will  give  you  particulars  later 
on."  In  a  few  days  he  called  again  at  the  office, 
bringing  with  him  a  paper  memorandum,  on  which 
was    written :    "  Further    lot    per    Blawarra.      Want 
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£5,000."  A  cheque  for  that  amount  was  handed  to 
him,  and,  proceeding  to  the  bank,  he  paid  it  in  to  the 
account  of  himself  and  partners. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  false 
statement.  There  was  no  second  lot  of  hides  to  be 
.received  by  the  Illawarra;  but  of  course,  if  the 
advance  had  been  paid  back  before  the  vessel  arrived, 
there  would  have  been  no  further  inquiry  into  the 
transaction.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  my  client, 
when  he  made  the  representation,  was  of  opinion  that 
his  firm  would  be  able  to  liquidate  their  liabilities 
before  the  Illawarra  arrived.  He  had,  indeed,  every 
reason  to  come  to  that  conclusion.  Not  one  single 
shilling  of  the  £5,000  went  into  his  own  pocket. 
All  the  money  was  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
firm.  It  appeared  from  his  statements  —  though,  of 
course,  I  was  not  able  to  prove  it — that  what  he  had 
done  had  been  done  solely  in  the  interests  of  his 
partners. 

There  were  other  pieces  of  evidence  which,  I  am 
bound  to  admit,  looked  very  black  against  my  client, 
though  I  am  none  the  less  convinced  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  entirely  innocent  of  any  intention  to  defraud. 

When  Scott  heard  that  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
his  arrest,  he  was  down  at  his  house  at  Halliford-on- 
Thames,  with  his  wife  and  child.  He  had  some  rooms 
in  Wimpole  Street,  which  the  family  occupied,  when 
they  came  up  to  town.  Always  a  very  fond  husband 
and  father,  this  morning,  before  leaving,  he  seems  to 
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have  been  more  aflPectionate  than  usual.  Arriving  in 
London,  he  proceeded  straight  to  the  rooms  in  Wimpole 
Street,  where  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  taking 
poison.  Somehow  or  other  he  managed  to  survive  the 
dose.  Though  near  to  death's  door  for  several  days, 
he  eventually  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  removed  to 
the  Guildhall,  and  brought  up  before  the  sitting  alderman. 
Anything  more  terrible  than  the  poor  fellow's  state, 
and  anything  more  heartrending  than  the  grief  of  his 
young  wife,  I  never  saw. 

The  alderman  committed  him  to  take  his  trial. 
I  pleaded  very  hard  for  the  prisoner  to  be  allowed 
out  on  bail,  ofifering  sureties  to  any  amount  for  his 
attendance  at  the  sessions.  His  worship,  however, 
refused  to  grant  my  application,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  prisoner  had  already  tried  once  to  commit  suicide, 
and  might  try  again.  However,  from  the  decisions 
of  magistrates,  in  cases  of  this  description,  there  is 
an  appeal  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges  sitting  in 
chambers,  and  to  that  tribunal  I  accordingly  went.  My 
Judge  was  Sir  Henry  Hawkins,  who  is  the  kindest  man 
in  the  world  where  women,  children,  or  animals  are 
concerned.  Stating  the  case  with  all  the  power  that 
I  possessed,  I  eventually  prevailed  upon  his  lordship 
to  admit  the  man  to  bail. 

The  trial  took  place  before  the  Recorder  of  London 
(Sir  Thomas  Chambers),  on  the  24th  of  June  and 
the  following  day,  and  in  the  end  the  prisoner  was 
acquitted. 
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It  was  during  my  speech — a  long  one — in  this 
case  that  I  felt  my  voice  go,  never  actually  to  return. 
Poor  Scott  knew  it.  While  I  was  lying  ill  at  the 
private  hospital,  his  wife  never  missed  a  morning  to 
call  there,  make  inquiries,  and  leave  a  bunch  of  violets 
or  some  other  flowers,  to  show  that  I  was  not  entirely 
forgotten — the  world  not  totally  ungrateful.  It  is 
only  three  weeks  since  the  poor  fellow  called  at  my 
present  residence,  and  wished  me  "good-bye."  He 
was  sailing  to  the  colonies,  to  endeavour  to  begin  his 
life  again. 

I  still  continued,  however,  to  pound  away  at  my 
work,  though  my  throat  gradually  got  worse. 

I  happened  to  be  specially  retained  in  a  case  upon 
the  Eastern  Circuit,  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen. 
It  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  I  was  for  the 
defence. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  trial  I  experienced  the 
greatest  agony  in  my  throat,  and  spoke  so  hoarsely, 
when  addressing  the  jury,  that  I  had  to  get  quite  close 
to  them  in  order  to  make  myself  heard. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  of  the  most  excel- 
lent Judge  who  was  presiding,  and  who,  under  a  crust 
of  stern  severity,  conceals  the  gentleness  of  a  woman. 
While  I  was  speaking,  I  noticed  that  he  had  gathered  up 
his  papers  and  was  about  to  shift  his  position.  In  the 
tenderest  possible  way,  he  said  : 

*'  Go  on,  Mr.  Williams.  I  don't  want  you  to  come 
nearer  to  me,  because  then  you  will  be  further  off  from 
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the  jury  ;  but  I  am  coming  down  to  you,  as  I  don't 
wish  to  lose  one  single  word  you  have  to  say.  I  see 
you  are  suffering  pain." 

His  lordship  then  came  down,  and  sat  in  the  seat 
at  the  counsel's  table  usually  occupied  by  the  Clerk  of 
Arraigns. 

One  of  my  last  trials  of  any  sensational  importance 
was  that  of  James  Malcolm,  who  was  charged  with  felo- 
niously marrying  Emma  Dash,  his  wife  Elizabeth  being 
then  alive.  The  case  was  known  as  the  "Brio^hton 
Bigamy."  It  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  and 
occupied  five  days.  Messrs.  Poland  and  Horace  Avory 
conducted  the  prosecution,  while  the  prisoner  was  de- 
fended by  myself  and  Mr.  Warburton. 

The  facts  brought  to  light  showed  how  easily  young 
women  are  wooed  and  won.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  cases  of  modern  times,  and  had  principal 
reference  to  a  question  of  identity. 

It  appeared  that,  in  the  previous  Easter,  Miss  Emma 
Dash  met  the  prisoner  on  the  Parade  at  Brighton. 
He  introduced  himself  as  Captain  McDonald,  and  said 
that  he  had  met  her  at  a  ball  in  London.  The  young 
lady  at  the  time  was  in  the  company  of  her  mother. 
As  they  all  three  walked  along  together,  the  gentleman 
explained  that,  four  years  before,  he  had  been  engaged 
to  a  young  lady,  that  her  mother  would  not  allow 
them  to  marry  because  she  was  so  young,  and  that, 
when  he  returned  from  his  last  voyage,  he  found  that 
she  was  married.     He  went    on   to  say  that,  if  ever 
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lie  got  married,  he  should  take  his  wife  to  sea  with 
him. 

The  Captain  called  at  their  house  that  same  after- 
noon, haviDg  received  permission  to  do  so.  After  some 
conversation,  he  prevailed  upon  the  mother  to  allow 
her  daughter  to  go  out  for  a  drive  with  him.  They 
drove  to  Lewes,  and  put  up  at  the  "  White  Hart  Hotel," 
where  they  had  dinner.  Soon  after  five  o'clock  they 
left,  and  drove  back  to  Brighton.  At  the  railway 
station  they  parted,  the  gentleman  catching  the  8.40 
train  to  London. 

All  this  happened  on  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March. 
When  they  parted  at  the  railway  station,  the  Captain 
told  the  young  lady  that  he  would  telegraph  to  her. 
JS^ext  day  she  received  the  following  telegram  : 

"Captain  McDonald 

io 

Miss  Dash,  10,  Broad  Street,  Brighton. 

"Eegret  to  say  it  is  impossible  to  get  down  to- 
day. Will  arrive  to-morrow  by  the  1.7.  Hope  you 
are  well.'' 

Next  day  she  received  this  telegram  : 

"Will  be  at  Brighton  12.34.  Should  you  see  same 
■coachman  on  the  way  up,  bring  him  to  station.  Will 
_go  long  ride.     Lovely  day." 
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The  young  lady  met  him  at  the  station.  They 
drove  to  Worthing,  and,  having  dined  there,  returned 
to  Brighton.  The  prisoner  left  for  London  by  the 
8.40  train.  Shortly  before  his  departure  he  asked  the 
mother  whether  she  would  give  her  consent  to  his 
marrying  her  daughter.  She  said  that  she  had  only 
known  him  for  a  very  short  time,  but  finally  con- 
sented. He  said  that  he  would  get  the  license  on  the 
following  day.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
that  took  place  that  evening,  he  mentioned  that  his 
ship  was  the  Kaikoura. 

Next  day  the  young  lady  received  a  telegram 
directing  her  to  meet  the  prisoner  at  the  station  at 
five  o'clock.  She  did  so,  and  on  his  arrival,  they 
went  with  the  license  to  a  clergyman.  The  prisoner 
said  he  wanted  to  be  married  on  Good  Friday,  but 
the  clergyman  refused  to  perform  the  ceremony  on 
that  day.  Eventually  it  was  arranged  that  it  should 
take  place  on  the  following  Saturday.  The  prisoner 
came  down  to  Brighton  on  the  Thursday,  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  young  lady  and  her  relatives  should 
meet  him  at  St.  James'  Church  at  eight  o'clock  on 
Saturday  morning. 

The  ceremony  took  place ;  among  those  present 
being  the  bride's  mother,  a  Miss  Lewis,  and  a  Mr. 
May.  After  the  breakfast,  the  couple  started  for 
Chichester.  They  remained  there  until  Monday  evening, 
when  they  returned  to  Brighton  at  about  half-past 
eight.     The  prisoner  then  went  away,  for  the  purpose. 
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as  lie  said,  of  goiog  to  his  ship  and  making  arrange- 
ments to  receive  his  wife  there. 

From  that  time  until  the  prisoner  was  taken  into 
custody,  nothing  more  was  seen  of  him  by  his  bride. 
The  marriage,  I  may  say,  took  place  exactly  a  week 
after  the  parties  first  met  on  the  Parade. 

It  appeared  that  a  Mr.  Osborne,  who  had  been 
at  the  wedding  breakfast,  was  present  some  months 
afterwards  at  a  garden  party  at  Fulham,  given  by 
the  Butchers'  Company.  In  the  gathering  he  saw 
a  gentleman  dressed  in  Highland  costume,  whom  he 
at  once  recognised  as  the  recreant  bridegroom.  Mr. 
Osborne  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  accused 
him  of  being  the  man  who  married  and  deserted 
Miss  Dash  at  Brighton.  The  person  addressed  denied 
this  statement,  and  said  his  name  was  Malcolm.  On 
the  13th  of  July  the  young  lady  herself  was  confronted 
with  the  butcher — for  he  turned  out  to  be  a  butcher, 
and  no  captain  —  and  claimed  him  as  her  husband. 
The  gentleman  denied  the  soft  impeachment,  declared 
that  he  had  never  been  to  Brighton  in  his  life,  and 
asserted  that  he  was  married  to  somebody  else.  He 
stuck  to  this  statement  from   start  to  finish. 

The  unfortunate  bride,  the  clergyman,  and  all  those 
who  had  been  present  at  the  ceremony,  entered  the  box, 
and  swore  positively  that  Malcolm  and  McDonald  were 
one  and  the  same  person.  On  the  other  hand,  I  called  a 
host  of  witnesses  who  swore,  equally  positively,  that 
Malcolm  was  in  London  at  the  time  when,  according  to 
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the  theory  of  the  prosecution,  he  was  making  love  and 
being  married  at  Brighton. 

The  prisoner,  who  was  a  meat-salesman  in  Newgate 
Market,  received  a  most  excellent  character,  and  was 
alleged  by  his  master  to  be  a  stringent  teetotaler.  A 
very  remarkable  piece  of  evidence  was  brought  forward 
by  me.  It  was  that  of  the  manageress  of  the  hotel  at 
Brighton  where  my  client  was  alleged  to  have  put  up. 
She  stated,  that  on  the  night  before  Good  Friday,  a 
Captain  McDonald  was  sleeping  at  her  hostelry,  but 
that  the  accused  undoubtedly  was  not  that  person. 

My  client  had  a  peculiar  scar  on  his  face — so,  the 
witnesses  all  swore,  had  Captain  McDonald.  It  was  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the  name  of  the  ship 
which  Captain  McDonald  had  stated  he  commanded, 
namely,  the  Kaikoura,  was  the  identical  name  of  a 
vessel  which,  a  few  days  before,  had  brought  over  a  cargo 
of  meat  from  Australia  to  Malcolm's  master.  The 
signature  on  the  marriage  register  was  produced,  and 
though  the  master  butcher  was  evidently  desirous  of 
protecting  his  salesman,  he  was  bound  to  admit  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  handwriting  was  that  of  Malcolm.  The 
prisoner's  wife  could  not,  of  course,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  law,  be  put  into  the  box.  She  would  naturally 
have  been  a  most  material  witness. 

The  defence  was  in  effect  that  there  were  two 
Dromios,  so  like  one  another  that  they  could  not  be 
told  apart.  A  remarkable  coincidence  occurred  during 
the    trial.      While    I   was    addressing    the    jury,    and 
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dwelliDg  upon  the  probability  that  there  were  two 
men  concerned  who  closely  resembled  one  another, 
an  individual,  either  by  accident  or  design,  wandered 
into  the  Court  and  took  up  his  place  underneath  the 
dock,  when  it  was  immediately  perceived  that  he 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  prisoner.  It  was, 
of  course,  not  for  one  moment  suofo-ested  that  he  was 
the  mysterious  bridegroom. 

After  a  very  patient  investigation,  and  a  summing- 
up  from  the  Judge  which,  was  certainly  not  favourable 
to  my  client,  the  jury  found  themselves  unable  to 
agree,  and  were  discharged  without  giving  a  verdict. 

This  case  was  a  very  severe  strain  upon  me,  and 
when  the  man  was  tried  again,  in  the  following 
session,  I  declined  to  accept  the  brief.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Mr.  Fillan,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
five  years'  penal  servitude.  It  subsequently  transpired 
that  Miss  Dash  was  not  the  only  woman  with  whom 
he  had  committed  bigamy. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

VALE  ! 

My  throat  gets  worse — I  consult  Dr.  Felix  Semon — The  analysis — A 
sentence  of  death — Arrival  of  the  doctors  from  Germany — An 
excellent  institution — The  first  words  I  uttered — I  retire  from 
the  Bar — A  public  acknowledgment — Farewell  words. 

I  MANAGED  to  get  through  my  work  somehow  or  other 
up  to  March,  1886.  I  had  been  becoming  gradually- 
worse,  and  I  suppose  I  was  looking  most  fearfully  ill. 
Nothing  seemed  to  do  me  any  good,  and  I  had  exhausted 
all  the  medical  talent  I  could  hear  or  think  of.  One 
day,  as  was  my  custom,  I  went  into  the  Beefsteak  Club 
to  dine — or  rather,  to  go  through  the  formality  of 
sitting  down  to  dinner.  Though  I  have  several  other 
clubs,  I  generally  choose  to  spend  my  evenings  in  the 
Beefsteak,  that  pleasantest  of  all  the  coteries  of  London. 
My  old  and  esteemed  friend,  Arthur  Chappell,  sat 
next  to  me  at  table;  and,  in  the  kindest  manner 
possible,  he  told  me  how  distressed  he  was  to  see  me 
looking  so  ill.  He  asked  me  whom  I  had  consulted, 
and  I  gave  him  the  names  of  the  different  medical 
men.     Then  he  said  : 
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"  Why  don't  you  go  and  see  little  Felix  Semon  ? 
If  there's  any  man  can  do  your  throat  good,  it  is  he." 

Well,  Chappell  wouldn't  let  me  leave  the  club  until 
he  had  written  down  Dr.  Semon's  address  in  Welbeck 
Street,  and  until  I  had  promised  to  visit  the  physician 
the  next  morning.  I  did  so,  and  upon  his  turning  the 
electric  lighting  apparatus  down  my  throat,  he  at 
once  exclaimed  : 

"  What !  Haven't  they  told  you  ?  You've  a  for- 
mation on  the  larynx.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  without 
extracting  a  portion,  to  tell  you  what  the  nature  of 
that  formation  is.  It  may  be  innocuous ;  it  may  be 
malignant.  When  will  you  come  again,  for  I  shall  have 
to  paint  your  throat  with  cocaine  in  order  to  remove  a 
portion  ? " 

"  Now  ! "  was  my  answer. 

He  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me,  but  I  insisted. 
He  accordingly  removed  a  small  portion,  but  he  in- 
formed me  that  the  quantity  he  had  taken  out  was  not 
sufficient  for  analysis,  and  that  I  must  come  to  him 
again. 

A  da)'  or  two  afterwards  I,  by  appointment,  once 
more  visited  the  physician.  He  now  succeeded  in 
removing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  growth. 

I  had  no  idea  that  the  matter  was  a  serious  one  ; 
neither  had  he.  He  told  me  he  thought  the  formation 
was  what  is  medically  termed  papillomata,  a  kind  of 
wart  that  grew  upon  the  interior  of  the  throat.  As  it 
would  take  several  days  to  have  an  analysis  made  of 
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that  which  he  had  extracted,  he  said  I  need  not  call 
upon  him  again  until  the  following  Tuesday — that  day 
week.     I  took  my  leave,  feeling  perfectly  reassured. 

On  the  day  appointed,  I  returned  to  the  physician's. 
I  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  fancied  my  throat  was 
somewhat  better.    Shaking  hands  with  him,  I  exclaimed  : 

"  I  can't  stay  long,  so  you  must  tell  me  what  you 
have  to  say  at  once,  for  I  have  fixed  one  or  two  con- 
sultations at  chambers." 

I  had  not  observed  him  at  all  closely  upon  entering. 
Happening  now  to  turn  my  eyes  upon  him,  I  found 
that  he  was  as  white  as  death.     He  said : 

"  You  had  better  not  go  to  the  Temple  to-day.  I 
have  a  serious  talk  to  have  with  you.  Take  ofi"  your 
coat  and  sit  down." 

Of  course  I  saw  at  once  that  something  was  the 
matter.  After  beating  about  the  bush  for  a  little  while, 
he  told  me  that  the  report  of  the  analysis  had  arrived 
late  on  the  previous  evening ;  then,  softening  matters 
as  well  as  he  could,  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  the 
growth  in  my  throat  was  malignant.  I  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  opposite  to  him,  and,  without  moving,  I  said : 

*'  That  means  death  ? " 

He  replied,  "Yes." 

**  How  long  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Impossible  to  give  a  correct  answer,  but  a  few 
months,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Good  God  ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  there  must  be  some 
alternative  to  this  ? " 
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He  said  : 

"  Yes,  there  is — an  operation.  But  statistics  are 
very  much  against  you.  I  have  prepared  them  for  you, 
and  have  given  the  names  of  two  or  three  operators  who 
have  been  successful." 

I  perused  the  report,  which  he  had  taken  the  greatest 
possible  trouble  to  draw  up.  Among  the  names,  I 
came  across  that  of  Professor  Hahn,  of  Berlin,  who 
had  been  successful  in  the  operation,  and  whose  patient 
was  still  alive. 

"  That's  the  man  for  me,"  said  I.  "  I  shall  have 
him  and  his  assistants." 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  then  you  will  have  to  go 
to  Berlin.  If  you  determine  upon  it,  I'll  go  to  Berlin 
with  you ;  but  to  Berlin  you  must  go,  if  you  insist 
upon  having  him,  and  not  be  operated  upon  here. 
But  I  don't  wish  to,  nor  will  I,  influence  you  in  the 
slightest  degree." 

"  To  Berlin,"  said  I,  "  among  strangers  ?  No !  I 
am  not  able  to  speak  one  single  word  of  the  language. 
No ;  certainly  not,     Berlin  must  come  to  me." 

He  remarked  that  the  expense  would  be  very  great. 
My  answer  was : 

"What  is  that  to  me?  This  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death.  Sit  down,  please,  and  telegraph  to  Germany 
as  follows :  '  What  are  your  terms  for  coming  with  all 
the  assistance,  etc.,  necessary  to  perform  an  operation 
of  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  and  not  leave  until  the 
patient  is  dead  or  out  of  danger  ? '     Now  give  me  that 
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telegram.  I'll  take  it  to  Vere  Street,  and  you  will 
get  an  answer  by  to-morrow  morning.  I'll  come  round 
and  see  wliat  the  answer  is." 

Never  shall  I  forget  what  my  feelings  were  as  I 
stood  in  Oxford  Street,  looking  at  the  passing  cabs 
and  omnibuses.  I  really  thought  that,  if  I  did  not 
hasten  and  tell  somebody  of  my  trouble,  I  should 
go  mad.  My  daughter,  Mrs.  Stuart  Eichardson,  was 
at  her  husband's  place  in  Scotland,  and  was  in  a 
very  delicate  state  of  health.  She  was  the  only 
near  relative  that  I  had  left.  My  executor  and 
friend,  Willie  Mathews,  was  away  on  circuit;  but  my 
oldest  and  most  intimate  friend,  to  whom  this  book  is 
dedicated,  and  to  whom  I  owe  a  debt  that  never 
can  be  repaid,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
her  I  repaired,  and  detailed  the  circumstances  of  my 
misfortune. 

The  answer  duly  arrived  from  Germany  the  next 
day.  I  immediately  wired  back :  "  Terms  accepted. 
Start  at  once." 

On  the  following  Saturday  the  doctors  arrived  in 
London  from  Berlin.  On  the  Sunday  a  consultation 
was  held  between  them.  Dr.  Semon  and  my  good 
friend,  Sir  James  Paget,  whom,  being  the  head  of 
English  surgery,  I  had  requested  to  attend  the  opera- 
tion. It  took  place  on  the  following  Monday  at  that 
excellent  private  hospital,  Fitzroy  House,  Fitzroy 
Square. 

Everything   was    most    successful,    and    within    a 
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month  I  was  able  to  crawl  about.  I  was  speechless, 
of  course,  for  a  considerable  period.  It  was,  indeed, 
doubtful  at  first  whether  I  should  ever  regain  my 
voice  at  all.  One  morning.  Sir  James  Paget  came 
to  the  hospital  with  the  Grerman  surgeons — who  were 
about  to  take  their  departure  from  England  —  and 
said : 

"  Now,  Montagu  Williams,  try  and  see  if  you  can 
speak."  And  the  first  words  that  came  from  my  lips 
were  :    "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury." 

I  recovered  my  health,  though  my  constitution 
was  considerably  shattered  by  the  shock.  Owing  to 
the  care  subsequently  taken  of  my  body  by  my  excellent 
friend,  Eobson  Roose — who  seems  to  possess  a  panacea 
for  the  ills  of  mankind  —  I  gradually  became  strong 
again. 

I  interviewed  Sir  James  Paget  in  reference  to  the 
future,  and  he  confirmed  the  opinion  that  had  already 
been  expressed  by  my  preserver,  Semon — namely,  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  my  life  for  me  to  continue 
my  practice.  I  therefore  retired  from  the  Bar,  and, 
having  been  made  a  Metropolitan  Magistrate  by  the 
present  Home  Secretary,  I  was  created  a  Queen's 
Counsel  by  my  old  friend,  Lord  Halsbury,  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor. 

I  have  alluded  shortly  to  this  somewhat  sad  episode 
in  my  career  for  many  reasons  :  firstly,  I  thought  it 
desirable  to  explain  how  I  came  to  retire  from  the 
labours  I  had  loved  so  well,  at  a  time  when,  in  point  of 
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fact,  I  was  practically  master  of  the  situation  ;  secondly, 
I  thought  my  experience  might  be  of  use  to  any  one 
who  might  labour  under  the  terrible  affliction  that  befell 
me  ;  and,  thirdly  and  principally,  because  it  gives  me 
an  opportunity  of  publicly  tendering  my  thanks,  and 
expressing  my  gratitude,  to  the  myriads  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  who  rallied  round  me  in  my  hour  of  pain. 
My  task  is  now  finished,  these  Leaves  of  my  Life 
are  penned ;  and  to  those  of  my  readers  for  whom  I 
have  been  able  to  while  away  a  tedious  hour,  and  to 
such  of  them — if  any  there  be — who  have  derived  some 
pleasure  from  perusing  these  volumes,  I  bid  adieu  in 
good  old  Roman  fashion,  and  say,  Vos  valete  etplaudite» 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE. 

These  Reminiscences  are  by  no  means  so  compre- 
hensive as  I  liad  originally  intended  them  to  be.  As 
I  proceeded  with  my  task,  I  found  that  considerations 
of  space  forced  me  to  ignore  many  causes  celehres,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  in  which  I  had  been  engaged ;  for 
example,  the  Overend  and  Gurney  case,  the  Strike 
prosecution,  and  the  Spirit-Rapping,  the  Merchants' 
Company,  and  the  Great  Eastern  Steamship  Company 
trials.  I  trust  that  the  selection  I  made  of  the  material 
^t  my  disposal  was  a  good  one. 
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The  following  is  tlie  text  of  Mr.   Montagu  Williams' 
address  to  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  Lefroy : 

May  it  please  your  Lordship,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — 
This  is  no  ordinary  case  of  murder  that  you  are  sworn  to  try. 
There  is  no  question  here  as  to  degrees  of  crime.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  person  accused.  It  is  not 
a  case  in  which  mercy  is  likely  to  be  extended.  It  is  essentially  a 
question  of  murder,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  inquire  into  it — a  duty 
which  is  cast  upon  you  by  the  obligations  of  the  oath  which  you 
have  taken.  It  is  for  you  to  say,  when  this  matter  is  concluded, 
whether  this  young  man,  for  young  he  is — he  is  only  twenty-one 
years  of  age — is  to  w^alk  out  a  free  and  unshackled  man  into  the 
light  of  day,  or  whether  he  is  to  suffer  a  violent  and  ignominious 
death,  and  be  sent,  with  all  his  sins  upon  him,  into  the  presence  of 
his  Maker, 

Gentlemen,  there  have  been  many  witnesses  in  this  case,  and  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  chain  must  be  a  continuous  one 
and  a  strong  one — so  strong  that  it  is  your  duty  in  every  possible 
way  in  favour  of  life  to  try  to  break  it.  The  material  must  be  such, 
and  it  must  be  forged  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  withstand  every 
possible  test ;  otherwise  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  your  verdict 
of  "Not  Guilty."  It  has  been  said  that  there  are  many  grains 
of  sand  in  this  case,  which,  taken  together,  constitute  a  mound, 
such  a  mound  that  neither  the  fury  of  the  storm,  nor  the  strength 
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of  the  strongest  wave,  can  scatter  it.     If,  in  any  particular,  it  fails- 
in  substantiality,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  your  verdict. 

I  have  one  fault  to  find  with  an  expression  that  was  used — and 
it  is  the  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  way  in  which  this  case 
has  been  conducted.  The  Attorney-General  said  that  the  prisoner 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  doubt.  There  is  no  benefit ;  it  is 
a  right  to  which  the  prisoner  is  entitled.  If,  after  reviewing,  and 
carefully  reviewing,  every  particle  of  evidence  brought  before  you  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution,  you  are  not  absolutely  as  certain  as 
human  intellect  can  be  certain,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
committed  this  murder,  he  is  entitled  to  be  acquitted.  You  are 
asked  by  the  prosecution  to  enter  upon  a  large  and  serious 
speculation.  I  warn  you  against  doing  so,  lest  you  get  far  beyond 
your  depth,  and  become  utterly  submerged. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you  that  the  very  first  starting- 
point  of  the  chain  of  evidence  is  wanting,  and,  without  any  preface,. 
I  will  proceed  to  prove  it.  Mr.  Gold,  the  unhappy  man  who  met 
with  his  death  on  June  27th,  had  been  a  tradesman.  He  had  been 
a  well-to-do  man,  and  had  acquired  sufficient  property  to  enable 
him  to  retire  from  business,  and  to  live,  as  he  hoped  and  believed, 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
precision,  and  his  habits  were  of  a  very  regular  character.  It  was 
his  custom,  among  other  things,  to  proceed  every  Monday  morning 
to  a  shop  belonging  to  him  in  the  south  of  London,  and  collect  the 
week's  takings.  He  usually  paid  this  money  into  the  bank,  but  it 
was  his  custom  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  first  of  every  month 
to  bring  down  for  his  wife  sufficient  money  for  the  month's  house- 
keeping, which  varied  from  £12  to  £15.  In  a  little  sovereign 
purse,  he  Avas  in  the  habit  of  carrying  never  less  than  £3  10*.  or  £3  in 
gold.  It  was  also  his  custom  to  bring  down  his  wife's  dividends. 
These  dividends  would  become  due,  if  they  were  Consols,  in  the- 
first  week  of  July  ;  but  it  was  his  custom  frequently  to  bring  down 
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money  to  his  wife  in  advance,  that  is,  a  week  before  the  dividends 
became  due.  Now,  the  week  of  June  27th  would  be  the  last  week 
of  the  month,  and  the  27th  being  a  Monday,  it  would  be  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  in  the  life  of  this  very  precise  man,  that 
he  would  bring  down  the  money  on  that  day.  Even  if  he  did  not 
bring  down  the  takings  at  all,  he  would  have  upon  his  body 
£3  10s.  in  gold,  the  money  for  the  monthly  housekeeping,  and 
he  would  probably  have  the  dividends  to  which  his  wife  was 
entitled.  Where  is  there  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  knew  anything  of  this?  Where  is  the  tittle 
of  evidence  to  show  that  he  ever  saw  Mr.  Gold  in  his  life  ?  Where, 
with  all  the  opportunities  the  prosecution  have  had,  with  all  the 
money  they  have  at  their  backs,  with  all  the  solicitors  and  solicitors' 
clerks  and  counsel  whose  services  they  can  command — where,  I  say, 
have  they  produced  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  prisoner  ever 
knew  one  atom  of  Mr.  Gold's  affairs  ?  Am  1  right,  then,  in  saying 
that  the  first  link  has  failed?  Other  people  may  have  known 
Mr.  Gold's  habits  and  his  customs,  but  not  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn,  Mr.  Gold  was  absolutely  and  completely  a 
stranger  to  the  prisoner. 

The  theory  of  the  prosecution  is  that  this  was  a  planned  murder — 
not  a  plan  to  take  the  life  of  Mr.  A.,  B.,  C.,  or  D. ;  but  a  plan  to 
take  the  life  of  Mr.  Gold,  at  a  time  when  the  accused  knew  that  he 
had  money  upon  him.  I  am  glad,  gentlemen,  that  I  used  the  word 
"theory,"  for  the  case  against  the  prisoner  is  purely  theoretical, 
there  not  being  a  single  fact  to  support  the  case  of  the  prosecution. 
In  the  matter  of  probability  or  improbability,  I  say  that  the  question 
is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  prisoner.  The  prosecution  say  that  he 
started  on  June  27th  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  murdering 
Mr.  Gold,  and  that  he  went  looking  from  carriage  to  carriage  for  his 
victim ;  but  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  support  that 
accusation. 
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Let  us  look  at  the  probabilities.  Do  you  suppose  that  a  man 
who  intended  to  commit  a  murder  would  do  so  immediately  after 
committing  a  fraud  ?  What  had  he  done  in  the  morning  ?  Un- 
doubtedly a  shabby  trick — a  misdemeanour,  if  you  will.  He  had 
gone,  or  sent,  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Ellis  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
counterfeit  coin — obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  and  doing 
that  which  must  fix  him  upon  any  question  of  identity.  And, 
having  done  this,  the  prosecution  say  he  committed  this  murder  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  money.  It  is  far  more  probable,  I  should 
think,  that,  if  he  contemplated  anything  of  the  kind,  he  would 
have  put  off  committing  this  murder  for  another  week.  It  is  a  very- 
odd  thing,  too,  that  he  carried  his  card  in  his  pocket,  and  I  repeat 
that,  on  the  question  of  probabilities,  the  case  is  entirely  in  favour 
of  the  accused,  and  not  against  him.  Na}^,  more,  if  he  redeemed 
this  pistol  on  the  morning  of  June  27th,  do  you  think  he  would 
carry  with  him  pawn-tickets  bearing  the  same  names  as  those  which 
were  found  upon  him  ?  His  own  story  is  a  simple  one.  He  says  : 
"  I  admit  obtaining  that  money  that  morning,  and  I  admit  that  I 
did  go  down  to  Brighton  on  that  day.  I  had  an  appointment  with 
a  young  lady  ;  and  that  was  the  reason  of  my  looking  tlirough  the 
train."  Is  that  as  improbable,  gentlemen,  as  the  theory  suggested 
by  the  prosecution  ?  It  may  be  said :  "  What  right  has  a  young 
man  who  has  no  money  to  meet  a  young  lady  in  this  way  ? "  Well, 
the  prisoner  is  a  young  man,  and  you  cannot  put  an  old  head  on 
young  shoulders.  Up  to  the  starting  of  the  train,  when  you  come 
to  the  question  of  probabilities,  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
story  told  through  me  to-day.  I  will  not  now  dwell  upon  the 
question  of  the  articles  found  upon  Mr.  Gold,  and  I  will  allude  to 
the  pistol  by-and-by.  Mr.  Gold,  be  it  remembered,  had,  or  would 
have  had,  two  purses — one  purse  like  that  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  line.  When  I  come  to  the  line  I  will  call  your  attention 
to  the  spot  where  the  purse  was  found.     However,  there  were  two 
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purses.  There  were  also  two  pocket-books.  The  purse  like  that 
which  has  been  found  would  have  had  the  £2  10s.  or  £3  in  it. 
The  other  purse  has  never  been  discovered.  One  pocket-book  was 
found  on  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  man  ;  the  other  is  in  some 
Avatery  place.  Then,  as  to  the  skull-cap,  that  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  case,  and  will  be  an  important  matter  when  I  come  to 
deal  with  it.  But  where  is  that  skull-cap  ?  When  we  come  to 
the  theory  of  the  third  man  in  the  carriage  we  shall  have  to  deal 
with  that  cap.  If  the  prisoner  were  alone,  and  committed  the 
murder  in  the  carriage  alone— because  that  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  prosecution ;  and  not  only  is  it  their  suggestion  but  their 
case — where  is  the  second  purse,  where  is  the  second  pocket-book, 
and  where  is  the  skull-cap  belonging  to  Mr.  Gold  ?  There  is 
one  other  matter  to  which  I  will  allude,  and  that  is,  that  the 
widow  said  he  left  home  in  his  usual  health,  and  that  he  was 
a  tall,  powerful  man. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  train.  The  first  witness  called — 
Franks — stated  that  he  was  standing  at  the  front  part  of  the  train, 
and  that  there  were  only  two  ticket  collectors.  That  evidence  has 
been  contradicted  by  a  witness  in  another  part  of  the  case.  He 
stated,  however,  that  there  were  two  collectors  and  that  he  was 
one  of  them.  He  says  that,  on  the  Monday,  Lefroy  was  under  his 
observation.  He  says,  "I  knew  Lefroy."  If  he  knew  Lefroy, 
Lefroy  would  have  known  him ;  and  let  me  observe  to  you  that 
Franks  is  absolutely  the  only  witness  who  proves,  if  he  is  to  be 
believed,  incontestably  that  Lefroy  and  Mr.  Gold  were  the  onlj'- 
occupants  of  the  carriage  —  he  is  absolutely  the  only  witness. 
Now,  is  he  to  be  relied  on  ?  Carry  your  mind's  eye  to  the  station 
of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway  at  London  Bridge,  and  look 
at  the  number  of  trains  that  are  continually  going  out  and  arriving. 
The  ticket  inspectors  look  at  every  ticket  before  persons  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  trains,  and  will  you  believe  a  ticket  collector  would  be 
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able  to  tell  you,  without  having  any  earthly  reason  for  doing  so, 
that,  at  a  particular  time,  in  a  particular  carriage,  he  saw  two 
persons  sitting  ?  Use  your  common  sense  in  that  matter,  gentle- 
men. But  it  is  much  stronger  than  that,  because  this  man  says 
that  he  had  no  reason  for  observing  him.  He  said  :  "  Lefroy  sat 
in  the  far  corner  of  the  carriage,  with  his  back  to  the  engine." 
Now  this  man  looked  at  Lefroy  carefully.  He  actually  knows 
how  many  pockets  he  had  in  his  coat ;  at  least,  I  won't  say  he 
knows  how  many,  but  he  knows  the  exact  position  of  them. 
He  remembers,  even,  that  his  left  hand  was  in  one  of  his 
pockets.  He  tells  you  the  time  he  got  into  the  train.  He 
tells  you  that  his  overcoat  was  buttoned ;  I  wonder  he  does 
not  tell  you  how  many  buttons  he  had  on  his  overcoat !  But 
he  does  not  go  so  far  as  that.  He  tells  you  his  overcoat  was 
buttoned,  and  that  his  frock-coat  was  buttoned  underneath  it. 
The  colour  of  the  frock-coat  was  black,  and  he  took  his  ticket 
out  of  a  pocket  on  the  right-hand  side.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say 
a  number  of  other  things,  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner, 
which  I  will  not  call  in  question,  because  he  had  seen  him  before. 
But  we  have  it  without  doubt  that,  having  seen  him  only  for 
one  minute  of  time,  he  is  enabled  to  give  you  accurately  all 
this  description  of  the  man.  Now,  in  a  question  of  life  or  death, 
where  you  must  weigh  everything  and  not  throw  dice  upon  a 
man's  life,  but  weigh  carefully  and  accurately  every  single  circum- 
stance, can  you  trust  evidence  of  this  sort  without  fear  of  the 
consequences?  Well,  now,  this  witness  tells  you  that  Lefroy 
wore  a  low  felt  hat.  A  most  important  thing  that.  Why  does 
he  tell  you  so?  He  had  not  a  low  felt  hat.  The  burden  of 
testimony  is  overwhelming  that  he  had  a  high  hat.  One  of  your 
body  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  answer  to  which  showed 
he  had  no  doubt  that,  when  Lefroy  started  from  Wallington,  he 
had  a  high  hat  on.     Then  why  does  Franks,  who  is  so  accurate 
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as  to  other  matters,  say  that  he  wore  a  low  felt  hat  ?  Was  there 
a  third  person?  That  is  one  solution.  But  I  will  give  you 
another.  The  copy  of  The  Daily  Telegraph  containing  the  picture 
was  published  on  July  1st.  It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  observed, 
that  not  every  one  reads  The  Daily  Telegraph,  but  it  has  a  very 
large  and  wide  circulation ;  and  do  you  suppose  there  was  a 
man  in  London,  when  this  matter  became  known  at  a  somewhat 
dead  season,  when  this  sensational  occurrence — for  it  was  sensa- 
tional, though  I  hate  the  word — was  made  public,  who  had  not 
seen  that  copy  of  The  Daily  Telegraph?  How  unfair  it  is  to 
the  prisoner  I  will  show  you  by-and-by.  Now,  why  did  Franks 
put  this  low  felt  hat  on  Lefroy  except  he  had  seen  this  picture 
with  the  low  felt  hat?  Either  it  was  the  fact  that  he  had  seen 
the  picture,  or  that  he  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  low 
felt  hat  had  been  picked  up  on  the  line.  He  says  he  never  saw 
a  copy  of  Tlie  Daily  Telegraph.  Do  you  believe  that?  Do  you 
suppose  that  this  man  had  not  seen  a  paper  ?  Who  are  the  men 
of  all  others  who  are  likely  to  see  them  but  railway  ticket  collectors 
and  guards?  Look  at  the  number  of  liberal-minded  passengers 
who  come  up  to  town  every  morning  by  train,  and,  having  read 
their  papers,  hand  them  over  to  the  guard  or  the  collector.  It 
is  the  commonest  thing  possible.  Go  into  any  of  the  great  stations 
in  London,  and  you  will  find  the  guards  and  ticket  collectors,  in 
their  leisure  time,  reading  the  newspapers. 

After  Mrs.  Gold,  came  a  number  of  witnesses  whom  I  did 
not  cross-examine,  and  therefore  I  do  not  propose  to  say  much 
about  them.  The  evidence  related  to  the  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  watch.  That,  I  take  it,  is  admitted.  There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  watch  subsequently  found  in  the 
shoe  of  Lefroy  is  Mr.  Gold's  watch.  That  is  not  denied,  and 
at  the  proper  time  I  will  deal  with  it. 

Then  there  was  a  witness  named  Cross,  who  stated  that  the 
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money  paid  to  Mr.  Gold,  tlie  takings  of  the  week,  was  in  a  little 
canvas  bag. 

The  other  witness  was  Gilbert,  a  clerk  at  the  bank,  who  stated 
that  Mr.  Gold  paid  the  money  into  the  bank  in  a  bag.  It  is  not, 
however,  absolutely  proved  that  Mr.  Gold  ever  had  it  back.  As  it 
is  not  proved,  all  I  can  say  is  this  :  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
according  to  the  bank  clerk,  that  little  canvas  bag  would  be  returned 
to  Mr.  Gold,  like  the  second  pocket-book,  the  second  purse, 
and  the  skull-cap.     If  it  were  so  returned  to  Mr.  Gold,  where  is  it  ? 

The  next  witness  was  Sewell,  the  ticket  clerk.  What  is  his 
evidence  ?  It  is  he  who,  I  think,  issued  a  ticket  to  Lefroy.  That  is 
not  contradicted.  Lefroy  could  not  have  gone  without  a  ticket. 
But  he  is  useful  in  cross-examination  to  show  that  the  prosecution 
has  utterly  failed  to  exhaust  the  tickets.  They  say  there  were  only 
so  many  first-class  tickets  issued  that  day.  That  comes  to  abso- 
lutely nothing,  because  return  tickets  from  Brighton  are  available 
for  seven  days,  and  any  person  having  taken  a  ticket  on  one  of 
those  seven  days  previous  to  June  27th,  could  have  returned  by 
the  two  o'clock  upon  the  27th  with  the  half  of  that  ticket.  The 
fact  of  three  first-class  tickets  being  issued  by  that  train,  therefore, 
absolutely  and  positively  proves  nothing.  There  is  no  means 
of  showing,  because  the  tickets  are  destroyed,  whether  any  person 
so  returned  by  that  train.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  proved  by 
Sewell  that  a  ticket  to  Victoria  would  be  available  to  London 
Bridge.  The  whole  theory  of  tickets,  therefore,  is  dissipated 
into  the  thinnest  of  thin  air,  and  comes  to  nothing.  Sewell 
said  that,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  Lefroy  had  a  high  hat  on. 
A  high  hat  again,  gentlemen  ! 

The  next  witnesses  were  Gardner  and  Wood,  the  booking 
clerks  at  East  Croydon,  who  endeavoured  to  prove  that  two 
persons  got  into  the  train ;  but  they  did  not  prove  that  Mr. 
Gold  and  Lefroy  were  the  only  persons  in  the  train. 
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The  next  witness  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  is 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  chemist.  Mr.  Gibson  was  a  traveller,  with  his 
little  son,  in  the  next  compartment — a  second-class.  He  tells  you 
it  was  at  Merstham  Tunnel  he  heard  some  shots  fired.  He  is 
not  sure  whether  he  heard  shots  or  fog-signals,  but  it  is  alleged 
now  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  that  they  were  shots.  Merstham 
Tannel  is  seventeen  miles  from  London,  and  is  1,830  yards  long. 
After  this  tunnel,  you  pass  through  Redhill  Junction,  than  which 
there  is  no  busier  station  on  the  line.  The  bullet  having  been 
fired  at  the  entrance  to  Merstham  Tunnel,  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  prosecution,  and  being  at  that  time  in  the  gullet 
of  Mr.  Gold,  the  two  men  were  struggling  and  desperately  fighting 
as  they  went  through  Redhill  Junction. 

After  passing  Earlswood,  we  come  to  Horley  Station,  and  there 
we  have  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Brown.  We 
have  then  this  fact — that  at  Horley,  the  wound  having  been  inflicted 
at  the  entrance  to  Merstham  Tunnel,  this  deadly  struggle  was  still 
being  kept  up.  The  distance  to  Horley  is  twenty-five  miles  and 
thirty-seven  chains  ;  therefore,  you  may  take  it  that  from  Merstham 
Tunnel  to  Horley  is  something  like  eight  miles.  Thus,  this  deadly 
struggle  must  have  been  going  on  between  this  stripling  and  the 
deceased  during  all  that  distance,  because  the  theory  of  the  pro- 
secution is  that,  if  the  bullet  in  Mr,  Gold's  neck  produced 
insensibility  at  all,  it  was  but  a  momentary  insensibility.  If  Lefroy 
had  killed  him  on  the  spot,  there  would  have  been  no  struggle 
as  far  as  Horley.  Whether  the  struggle  was  continued  further 
we  do  not  know  ;  but  the  body  was  found  at  Balcombe,  which 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  thirty-two  miles  from  London.  As  far,  then,  as 
the  evidence  goes,  up  to  Horley  this  lad,  this  sickly,  weakly  lad — 
he  is  before  you,  and  you  cannot  say  he  is  a  powerful  man — is 
supposed  to  have  continued  this  struggle.  Do  you  believe  it, 
gentlemen  ?    You  have  it  on  Dr.  Bond's  authority  that  the  pistol 
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wound,  if  it  produced  insensibility  at  all,  only  produced  momentary 
insensibility,  and  that  the  deceased  was  perfectly  able  to  struggle 
for  his  life.  You  have  a  tall,  powerful  man  struggling  for  eight 
miles,  and  yet,  gentlemen — I  put  it  to  you — there  is  not  a  particle 
of  the  prisoner's  dress  torn.  As  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  some 
injuries  were  found  upon  him,  but  these  I  will  account  for  by- 
and-by. 

"We  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gibson,  who  tells  you 
that  he  heard  shots  in  Merstham  Tunnel,  and  that  he  did  not 
notice  the  slackening  of  the  train. 

The  next  witnesses  are  the  Browns.  They  were  standing  at 
the  window  of  their  cottage,  at  Horley,  and  they  say  they  saw 
two  persons  in  a  carriage,  as  the  train  went  past,  standing  up 
as  if  they  were  fighting  or  larking. 

The  next  witness  was  Watson,  the  guard,  and  he  contradicts 
Franks  in  a  certain  way.  He  tells  you  that,  instead  of  there 
being  two  ticket  collectors  on  the  platform  at  London  Bridge, 
there  were  three  or  four.  He  says  he  does  not  know  how  many 
persons  there  were  in  the  carriage  occupied  by  Mr.  Gold,  and  he 
tells  you  this  important  fact,  namely,  that  in  each  carriage  the 
door  was  unlocked  on  either  side.  He  tells  you,  also,  that  at 
Preston  Park  he  saw  a  chain  hanging  out  of  Lefroy's  shoe. 
Now  what  is  the  inference  from  this  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cution? They  say  that  Lefroy,  having  planned  this  murder 
— upon  what  foundation  this  allegation  is  made  I  am  unable  to 
say  —  committed  the  murder,  and,  having  done  so,  plundered 
and  ransacked  his  victim,  from  whom  he  took  a  watch.  This 
watch,  they  say,  he  put  into  his  shoe,  and  left  the  chain  hanging 
out  as  an  indication  of  his  guilt,  so  that  every  one  should  see 
it — and  every  one  did  see  it.  Why  did  he  put  the  watch  in 
his  shoe  ?  In  case  he  was  searched  ?  Why,  if  he  were  searched 
they  would  take  his  shoe  off.     It-  is  idle  to  say,  gentlemen,  that. 
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in  order  to  avoid  detection,  he  did  such  a  thing.  Then  I  say 
this — if  he  took  it  for  plunder,  and  it  was  part  of  the  scheme 
to  rob  and  murder  the  poor  man,  why  did  not  the  murderer  put 
it  in  his  pocket  ?  What  was  the  necessity  of  putting  it  in  his 
shoe  ?  And  if  he  did  put  it  there,  why  did  he  leave  part  of 
the  chain  hanging  out?  I  say,  again,  the  probability  is  much 
stronger  that  he  would  have  put  it  in  his  pocket.  But  if 
another  person  did  it  before  escaping  from  the  train,  the  case 
is  altered.  Having  got  whatever  money  there  was  on  the  body, 
he  fixes  the  watch  —  the  very  thing  that  would  have  brought 
him  to  the  gallows — on  the  senseless  man.  Where  is  the  im- 
probability in  this  ?  Is  it  more  improbable  that  the  third  man 
should  do  that,  than  that  the  prisoner  should  put  it  in  his  shoe 
with  the  chain  dangling  out? 

With  regard  to  Watson's  evidence,  he  is  the  only  person 
who  said  that,  when  Lefroy  was  asked  about  the  watch,  he  replied 
that  he  put  it  there  for  safety.  Watson  was  standing  by  Hall, 
the  station-master,  and  the  other  man  —  Gilson,  I  think ;  and 
their  evidence  is  that  Lefroy  said,  referring  to  the  watch  :  "I 
don't  know  anything  at  all  about  it."  I  hope  you  will  not  let 
the  case  rest  on  Watson's  remembrance  of  the  exact  words  of 
the  conversation.  The  greater  balance  of  testimony  is  that  Lefroy's 
utterance  was,  "  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  it."  I  ask 
you,  is  there  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  evidence  that 
Lefroy  said,  "  I  put  it  there  for  safety "  ?  I  will  offer  you  an 
exemplification  of  how  dangerous  it  is  to  rely  too  much  on 
Watson's  evidence,  or  upon  his  reproduction  of  the  exact  words 
used.  After  Lefroy  had  arrived  at  Brighton,  Watson  states 
that  he  asked  him  :  "  What  about  these  two  flash  sovereigns  ? " 
I  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  say,  "  these  two  sovereigns," 
without  using  the  word  "flash."  He  replied  that  he  was 
not    sure    he  did    not.       If   Watson    said   merely,    "these  two 
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sovereigns/'  not  employing  the  word  "flash/'  Lefroy's  answer  is 
intelligible,  for  he  said  :  "  I  have  no  sovereigns/'  Watson  had 
them  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  ;  and  if  the  heads  were  turned 
up  they  would  look  like  sovereigns.  To  show,  then,  how  un- 
substantial and  insecure  it  is  to  rely  upon  every  word  Watson 
states,  I  would  remind  you  that  that  witness,  when  pressed, 
would  not  swear  whether  he  used  the  word  "flash"  or  not. 
^N^ow,  he  says,  "the  train  slackened  at  Hassock's  Gate  down 
to  four  miles  an  hour ; "  and  he  is  the  man  who  asserts  that 
it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  person,  when  a  train  is  in  motion, 
to  pass  from  one  carriage  to  another.  You  will  see  the 
importance  of  that  by-and-by.  Now,  it  has  not  been  con- 
clusively proved  that  there  was  no  third  man  in  the  compart- 
ment. If  there  were  a  third  man,  and  this  murder  was  com- 
mitted by  the  third  man,  then  he,  first  of  all  having  disabled 
Lefroy  in  the  manner  I  am  suggesting,  would  have  had  ample 
time  to  get  out  at  Hassock's  Gate,  or  to  change  his  carriage. 
Evidence  has  been  given  that  the  train  slackened  for  300  or  400 
yards. 

There  must  have  been  somebody  who  disposed  of  the  various 
articles  on  the  line.  Except  the  umbrella,  all  the  articles  were 
on  the  line  before  Clayton  Tunnel  was  reached.  Clayton  Tunnel, 
I  think,  is  only  four  or  five  miles  from  Preston,  where  the  train 
stopped.  The  tunnel  itself  is  2,252  yards  long,  and  the  um- 
brella was  found  just  as  you  get  into  Clayton  Tunnel.  Now, 
gentlemen,  did  you  see  the  umbrella — a  peculiar  umbrella  ?  And 
getting  from  one  carriage  to  another,  would  not  a  man  be  likely 
to  steady  himself  with  it,  and  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
on  ?  It  is  just  the  very  thing.  It  was  ready  to  his  hand,  lie- 
member,  the  next  compartment  was  empty.  Remember,  no  one 
except  three  ladies  got  in  on  the  way,  and  not  in  that  part  of 
the  train.      The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  next  compart- 
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ment  was  empty.  The  platelayers  affirm  that  they  did  not  see 
anybody  on  the  line ;  but  negative  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 
"Well,  then,  I  have  got  the  fact  that  there  was  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  man  to  have  changed  his  carriage.  With  all 
their  power,  the  prosecution  cannot  produce  a  particle  of  evidence 
to  show  that  the  next  carriage  was  not  empty  when  it  left 
London  Bridge.  What  more  easy  than  for  a  man  to  change 
his  carriage,  so  as  to  get  away  from  the  blood  of  the  man  who 
lay  in  the  corner,  and  who  sooner  or  later  would  recover — as 
recover  he  did  ?  He  might  also  have  changed  his  carriage  at 
Preston  Park,  when  the  attention  of  the  whole  of  the  people 
was  called  to  the  blood  in  the  carriage,  and  to  the  man  who 
was  summoning  aid  and  assistance,  and  in  whose  boot  the  watch 
was  subsequently  found.  What  more  easy  for  him  than  to  go 
on  to  the  terminus  at  Brighton  ?  By  the  evidence  of  the  guard, 
it  is  quite  possible  for  a  person  to  have  moved  from  one 
carriage  to  another,  and  he  shows  you  the  place  where  he  most 
probably  did  so.  Here  is  another  thing  which  is  wanting.  They 
have  shown,  by  the  issuer,  the  number  of  tickets  issued  to  pas- 
sengers for  the  two  o'clock  train ;  but  they  have  not  shown 
how  many  tickets  were  collected  at  Preston.  At  Preston  the 
train  stopped  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tickets,  so  that  any 
person  getting  out  at  Brighton  would  have  no  need  of  a  ticket. 
Therefore  it  would  have  been  most  material  in  the  suggestion 
tiiat  there  were  three  persons  in  the  railway  carriage,  which  is 
not  started  for  the  first  time,  which  is  not  a  defence  raised 
by  me,  but  which  is  the  prisoner's  defence  from  Alpha  to 
Omega — from  the  first  to  the  last.  Not  to  give  that  evidence 
was  an  omission. 

The  next  witness  was  a  very  remarkable  one.  It  was  Joseph 
Stark,  the  ticket  collector  at  Preston  ;  and  low  felt  hats  seem 
to  be  catching  in  that  part,  for  he  wants  to   make  out  by  his 
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evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  wearing  a  low  felt  hat  at  Preston 
Station,  whereas,  if  you  take  the  guard's  evidence,  and  look  at 
the  map  before  you,  you  will  find  that  a  low  felt  hat  was  found 
upon  the  line  just  beyond  Burgess  Hill,  and,  therefore,  according 
to  him,  there  must  be  three  hats. 

Then  there  is  the  evidence  of  the  man  Franks,  to  which  I 
attach  great  importance,  as  it  will  show  you  at  once  how  un 
substantial  upon  details  he  is.  You  have  it  proved  by  Gilson, 
and  by  every  other  person,  with  the  exception  of  Franks  and 
the  other  extraordinary  witness  who  put  a  low  hat  upon  his 
head,  that  he  had  on  a  high  hat.  I  shall  use  his  evidence  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  you  how  unreliable  he  is.  My  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney-General,  has  endeavoured  to  put  the  low  hat 
upon  the  prisoner's  head.  A  hat,  you  will  observe,  is  afterwards 
found,  after  the  train  has  passed,  upon  the  line.  Therefore  it  does 
not  require  a  great  amount  of  intellect  to  show  that  something 
must  have  happened.  If  this  second  hat  belongs  to  Lefroy,  he 
must  have  got  it  after  he  got  into  the  train  at  London 
Bridge.  That  he  had  a  high  hat  on  his  head,  then,  is  proved 
to  demonstration  by  a  question  put  to  a  witness  by  your  foreman. 
Therefore,  if  this  hat  is  made  to  fit  Lefroy,  the  suggestion  is  that 
Lefroy  had  two  hats.  Franks  has  proved  he  had  a  high  hat  on 
at  London  Bridge  ;  if  so,  another  hat  is  concealed  upon  his  person. 
That  is  impossible  ;  it  is  absolutely  and  positively  impossible. 
You  cannot  get  a  hat  into  your  waistcoat  pocket.  Franks  describes 
him  as  having  one  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat,  and  the  other 
was  outside.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  impossible  that  he  should 
have  had  two  hats. 

Having  made  these  observations,  I  pass  on  to  the  next  witness 
who  was  called  before  you.  He  is  a  witness  of  considerable 
importance — he  is  the  witness  Gilson,  who  was  with  Lefroy  from 
the   time  the  train  left  Preston  till  it  got  to  Brighton,  from  the 
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time  they  went  from  Mr.  Anscombe's  office  till  they  reached  the 
Town  Hall,  and  from  the  time  they  left  the  Town  Hall  till  the 
time  the  surgeon  dressed  Lefroy's  wounds,  and  then  again  until 
they  returned  to  Brighton  Station.  At  all  events,  we  have  it  that 
Gilson  was  with  Lefroy  from  Preston  to  Brighton,  from  Brighton  to 
the  Town  Hall,  and  from  the  Town  Hall  to  the  station.  He  is  the 
man  also  who  says  he  said  to  Lefroy  :  "  Where  did  the  countryman 
get  out  ? "  to  which  Lefroy  said  :  "  They  must  have  got  out  on 
the  road."  Then,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  me,  he  stated  that 
he  said  the  prisoner  said  :  "  He  must  have  got  out  on  the  road." 
That  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference.  It  was  a  most  natural  thing 
for  Lefroy  to  have  said  :  "  They  must  have  got  out  on  the  road." 
What  was  more  natural  than,  having  been  rendered  inanimately 
faint  from  his  wounds,  and  knowing  that  there  were  two  men  in  the 
carriage  with  him,  and  missing  them  when  he  recovered  his  senses 
at  Preston,  that  he  should  say,  in  answer  to  the  question,  that 
"  they  "  got  out  on  the  road  ?  Supposing  any  one  of  you,  gentlemen, 
had  been  assaulted  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  had  known  that  two 
persons  were  in  the  carriage  with  you  when  you  became  insensible, 
would  you  not,  if  you  missed  them  when  you  recovered,  have 
naturally  said  that  "  they  must  have  got  out  on  the  road  "  ? 

Then  there  is  a  man  who  says  that  the  prisoner  had  a  card  in 
his  pocket.  I  have  already  addressed  you  upon  that.  There  were 
either  one  or  two  cards  with  his  right  name  and  address  upon  them. 
He  must  have  known  when  he  left  Wallington  that  he  had  the 
cards  in  his  possession  ;  and  would  he  have  gone  with  a  card  in  his 
pocket,  with  his  right  name  and  address  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  identified,  if  he  were  about  to  commit  murder  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  this  case,  everything  that  could  be 
lost  has  been  lost ;  but  I  make  no  observation  as  to  that.  The 
handkerchief  has  been  lost,  and  that  would  have  been  a  most 
important  piece  of  evidence,  as  handkerchiefs  are  generally  marked, 
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and  there  might  have  been  some  mark  upon  this  that  would  have 
told  to  whom  it  belonged.  It  is  not,  however,  forthcoming  ;  but  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  it  has  been  improperly  made 
away  with.  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  no  censure  upon  any  one, 
and  there  has  been  no  reason  why  I  should  do  so.  With  regard  to 
the  tokens,  Lefroy  first  of  all  said  that  they  were  not  his,  but 
subsequently,  according  to  the  evidence,  he  said  that  they  were 
whist  markers.  If  they  were  the  subject  of  a  fraud,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  he  should  deny  that  they  were  his.  Those  coins 
have  not  been  found.  Then,  again,  one  of  the  officials  said  that  he 
accompanied  Lefroy  from  Preston  to  Brighton,  from  Brighton  to  the 
Town  Hall,  and  back  to  the  station,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  made  away  with  anything. 

Now  my  friend  asked  :  "  How  was  the  chain  attached  to  the 
watch  ? "  And  the  answer  was  :  "  By  a  swivel."  It  has  been  said 
that,  when  the  watch  was  discovered,  a  piece  of  chain  was  attached. 
Now,  what  has  become  of  that  piece  of  chain  ?  The  prisoner  could 
not  have  detached  it.     Who  did  ? 

The  next  witness  I  shall  call  before  you  is  Hooper,  who  gets 
very  important  by-and-by,  when  you  have  to  consider  the  evidence 
of  a  man  who  comes  before  you  as  an  injured  person.  As  to 
who  is  the  injured  person,  or  rather  the  person  attempted  to 
be  injured,  I  leave  you  to  form  an  opinion.  I  mean  the  man 
Weston.  It  seems  almost  incredible  and  impossible  to  believe 
that  anybody  can  be  so  diabolically  wicked  as  to  come  before 
you,  and,  upon  his  oath,  make  a  statement  of  that  kind  against 
a  man  who  is  on  his  trial — who  has  enough  against  him.  Heaven 
knows,  with  the  vast  power  of  this  prosecution.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe,  I  say,  that  any  man  can  be  so  vile  and 
wicked  as  to  come  forward  and  state  upon  oath  that  which  he 
has  stated.  But  if  Hooper  and  Anscombe  are  to  be  believed,  and  if 
Gilson  is  to  be  believed,  that  man's  statement  was,  from  first  to  last. 
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absolutely  false.  Hooper  was  present  in  Mr.  Anscombe's  office,  and 
he  says  there  was  no  such  person  there  as  Weston.  Now,  who  is  this 
man  ?  He  is  a  man  who  I  presume  is  in  a  position  to  read  the 
papers,  and  does  read  them.  This  was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety. 
Everybody  was  talking  about  it ;  and  Mr.  Weston,  with  this 
important  evidence  within  his  knowledge  and  his  remembrance, 
never  goes  before  the  coroner — never  goes  before  the  magistrates ; 
but  he  subsequently  volunteers,  some  six  or  seven  weeks  ago, 
a  statement  to  some  solicitor  at  Brighton.  I  do  not  wish  Weston 
put  out  of  the  case.  I  say,  either  he  is  the  witness  of  truth  or 
he  is  the  witness  of  falsehood.  There  is  no  middle  course,  and 
it  would  have  been  most  important  if  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury- 
had  called  the  solicitor  at  Brighton  before  him,  to  show  what 
was  in  the  proof  of  this  man's  evidence.  But  I  call  your  attention 
to  what  he  actually  did  swear  in  Court  yesterday.  He  said 
he  pointed  to  the  prisoner's  eyebrows,  and  to  the  cut  upon  them, 
and  made  use  of  these  words :  "  That  does  not  look  like  a  gun- 
shot wound ;  it  is  more  like  a  prop  from  an  umbrella."  That 
is  the  first  suggestion  of  an  umbrella.  He  next  said  that  he  said, 
"  I  should  take  him  to  the  police  station,"  and  that  he  saw  no 
Avound  on  the  prisoner  to  account  for  so  much  blood.  Now, 
that  is  the  statement  he  makes  some  five  or  six  weeks  ago.  I  have 
had,  as  I  expected  I  should  have,  the  greatest  latitude  in  this 
case,  and  I  asked  my  lord  if  I  might  have  Gilson  back,  and 
he  at  once  assented.  I  asked  Gilson  if  he  was  with  the  prisoner 
continuously  all  the  time  at  the  station,  and  he  said  he  was. 
Was  Weston  there?  No.  Did  Weston  say  those  words  about 
the  umbrella,  the  words  about  its  being  "  hot  while  it  lasted," 
and  the  words  about,  "If  I  were  you  I  would  take  him  in  a 
cab "  ?  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  this ;  it  is  impossible. 
Another  witness — Anscombe — was  recalled,  and  I  put  this  question 
to  liim,  "  If  Weston  said  this  must  you  have  heard  him  ? "  and 
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he  replied,  "  I  must."  Now,  let  me  say  that  this  witness  Weston 
is  the  witness  of  the  prosecution,  and  another  of  their  witnesses — 
Gilson — was  actually  called,  and  said  the  story  he  told  was  an 
absolute  fabrication.  If  the  observation  applied  to  that  case, 
how  much  more  would  it  apply  to  the  circumstance  of  the  witness 
going  up  to  Lefroy  and  putting  his  hand  upon  the  prisoner's 
shoulder,  and  saying :  "  That  could  not  have  been  a  gun-shot  wound. 
It  is  a  prop  with  an  umbrella."  I  asked  Gilson,  "  Did  any  living 
soul  touch  the  man  in  your  presence  ?  "  and  the  reply  was  "  No." 
There  is  the  evidence  of  Weston,  and  there  is  the  evidence  of 
Gilson  who  registered  it.  If  all  this  is  untrue  and  is  an  invention 
on  the  part  of  Weston,  then  all  I  can  say  is  that  in  my  long 
experience  of  human  life  I  never  before  heard  of  so  monstrous 
a  story. 

The  next  witness  called  was  James  Martin,  a  policeman,  who 
proved  nothing  so  far  as  my  case  is  concerned ;  and  the  next 
witness,  Thompson,  was  merely  called  to  produce  a  statement. 
Terry,  the  Inspector  of  the  Brighton  Police  Station,  seems  to  have 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  crime. 

The  next  witness  is  a  very  important  one.  It  is  Mr.  Bing  Hall. 
He  was  the  doctor  who  examined  Lefroy's  head  at  the  time  he  was 
taken  to  the  hospital,  but,  before  I  go  to  his  evidence,  I  prefer  to 
take  you  to  the  railway  carriage.  What  is  the  statement  of  Lefroy 
about  the  matter  ?  He  says :  "  I  got  into  the  railway  carriage  at 
London  Bridge.  Mr.  Gold  " — it  turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Gold — "was 
in  the  train,  and  a  third  person,  a  man  who  looked  like  a 
countryman.  Mr.  Gold  was  sitting  reading  a  newspaper."  We 
have  it  from  a  man  at  Croydon  that  he  had  a  handkerchief  over  his 
face.  He  was  an  oldish  man,  and  it  is  very  likely  he  may  have 
been  going  to  sleep.  Lefroy  says :  "As  I  sat  there,  there  was  a  flash. 
I  was  fired  at.  I  was  missed,  so  far  as  that  went,  and  I  was 
instantly  assaulted  by  the  butt-end  of  a  pistol."     That  is  important 
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•when  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  wound  as  spoken  to  by- 
Mr.  Hall.  "I  was,"  says  Lefroy,  "rendered  insensible  by  the  wounds." 
Lefroy  was  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  compartment,  but  what 
portion  he  was  in  after  the  train  started  we  cannot  say.  Persons 
shift  their  places  in  railway  carriages  from  one  cause  and  another  ; 
therefore  we  can't  attach  much  importance  to  that  matter.  But  if 
he  were  sitting  there,  you  know  that  there  is  a  bullet  mark 
immediately  over  where  his  head  would  be,  in  the  comer.  If  he 
was  missed,  and  the  man  rushed  upon  him,  by  this  time  Mr.  Gold 
would  be  aware  of  the  state  of  things,  and  would  do  the  most 
natural  thing — rush  to  the  bell.  It  is  over  that  bell  that  there  is 
another  bullet  shot.  If  Lefroy  is  rendered  senseless,  he  can  know 
nothing  more  about  the  matter  until  he  wakes  up  at  Preston  with  a 
watch  in  his  shoe.  Is  that  impossible  ?  Remember,  if  the  story  is  true 
there  is  no  living  man  knows  the  truth  about  the  third  person  but 
that  third  person,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say,  before  consigning  a 
fellow-creature  to  the  grave,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  third 
person  could  have  been  present.  The  blood  on  the  neck  of  the 
prisoner  was  a  consequence  which  would  naturally  be  anticipated 
from  the  wounds  upon  his  head  and  face.  Mr.  Hall  was  asked: 
''In  your  opinion  were  the  wounds  sufficient  to  have  caused 
faintness  and  insensibility  ? "  His  reply  was  "  Yes,"  and  he  adds 
that  they  must  have  been  inflicted  by  a  pistol,  or  by  the  end  of  an 
umbrella.  The  man's  head  had  had  plaster  upon  it,  and  a  white 
surgical  bandage  is  subsequently  found  in  Lefroy 's  coat-pocket. 
It  was  suggested  that  there  was  no  blood  upon  it.  If  the  wounds 
had  been  already  plastered,  why  should  there  be  blood  upon  it  ? 
But  it  has  been  proved  that  there  was  blood  on  the  neck  and 
collar,  which  would  naturally  be  the  result  of  the  wounds  on 
the  head.  As  to  the  umbrella,  if  you  struck  with  that  in  a 
struggle,  you  would  strike  flat,  and  with  regard  to  the  blood 
found  on  the  prisoner,   if  he  were  attacked  and  lay  prostrate. 
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and  if  a  struggle  were  going  on  between  two  other  persons  for 
some  miles,  what  wonder  is  there  that  blood  should  be 
discovered  ? 

They  say  that  Brown  got  into  the  carriage,  and  that  one 
of  them  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  a  body  had  been  found. 
"  Hush !  you  must  not  speak,"  was  the  answer.  "Why  should 
not  he  have  heard?  The  remark  was  made  in  such  a  loud 
tone  of  voice — so  loud  a  tone  that  it  called  forth  the  "  Hush  1 " 
— therefore  you  may  take  it  for  gTanted  that  he  did  hear,  for  the 
first  time,  of  a  dead  body  being  found  in  the  tunnel. 

Holmes  is  the  man  who  searched  him  at  Brighton,  and  here 
I  have  to  point  out  that  no  second  pocket-book,  no  second 
purse,  no  skull-cap,  no  canvas  bag  were  found  in  his  possession. 
If  he  was  the  murderer,  where  were  they?  If,  too,  Mr.  Gold 
had  £2  10s.  or  £3  in  his  pocket,  where  was  the  money?  In 
his  possession,  when  searched,  the  prisoner  had  only  18.<.  Where, 
then,  was  the  money?  It  was  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
prisoner.  Then  as  to  the  pocket-book  found  upon  him  at 
Brighton,  he  told  the  detective  that  it  contained  private  papers. 
Duplicates  were  there,  no  doubt,  but  when  it  was  taken  from 
the  prisoner  at  "Wallington,  it  was,  according  to  the  evidence,  in 
the  same  state  as  it  was  at  Brighton. 

Holmes  is  a  detective,  and  goes  on  with  the  prisoner  to 
Wallington,  and  there  it  is,  I  say,  that,  having  heard  for  the  first 
time  the  evidence  against  him,  however  innocent  he  was,  he  began 
to  lie.  When  asked  the  number  of  his  watch  he  gives  a  wi'ong 
number.  But  there  is  no  question  put  by  the  Attorney-General 
as  to  what  became  of  the  watch.  It  was  last  seen  in  the  room 
downstairs,  at  Wallington.  Whether  Holmes  kept  possession  of 
that  watch,  I  don't  know.  I  do  not  say  so  ;  I  do  not  think 
so.  From  that  moment,  the  prisoner  says,  he  never  saw  the 
watch. 
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The  next  evidence  goes  on  to  show  that,  some  little  time  after 
Holmes  left,  the  accused,  knowing  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  left  Wallington.  If  he  were  an  innocent  man,  why  did 
he  fly  ?  You  know,  gentlemen,  we  are  not  all  constituted  alike. 
We  have  men  of  strong  moral  courage,  and  we  have  men  of  weak 
moral  courage.  We  have  men  of  strong  physical  courage,  and 
men  of  weak  physical  courage.  The  prisoner  said  :  "I  wish 
I  had  remained  where  I  was.  I  wish  I  had  not  gone  away." 
He  had  far  better  not  have  gone.  He  had  far  better  have 
remained  where  he  was  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  mercy  to 
him  if,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  that  night.  Holmes  had  taken 
him  into  custody.  But  he  flies  ;  he  knows  he  has  been  seen 
at  Brighton,  the  only  occupant  of  the  carriage,  deluged  with 
gore ;  he  knows  that  he  has  been  taken  to  the  hospital,  with 
wounds  on  his  head ;  he  knows  that  the  body  is  found  in  the 
tunnel ;  he  knows  a  telegram  is  received  stating  that  no  watch 
is  upon  the  body  ;  he  knows  that  Holmes  is  a  detective  officer, 
who  is  inquiring  about  a  watch ;  he  knows  the  watch  has  been 
placed  by  some  one  in  his  shoe,  and  that  that  watch  is  found 
in  his  possession.  What  man  is  there  who  would  not  fear  ?  He 
tells  a  lie  about  the  watch,  and  about  the  number.  The  officer 
leaves  the  house.  The  temptation  is  too  great.  Individual 
safety  is  the  first  thing  a  man  thinks  of,  and  I  ask  you  whether 
there  are  not  half-a-dozen  men  out  of  a  dozen  who  would  not 
have  done  the  same?  Don't  forget  that  his  action  must  have 
been  quick.  If  a  guilty  man,  he  knew  the  duplicates  were  in 
his  coat-pocket. 

Now  that  finishes  the  evidence  as  regards  what  took  place 
that  night.  Moss  was  the  next  witness,  and  Holmes  mentioned 
to  him  the  number  of  the  watch.  Tlie  next  witnesses  are  the 
Jennings,  who  found  Mr.  Gold's  body,  and  Lewis,  the  constable 
at  Balcombe,  who  proves  the  state  in  which  the  body  was  found, 
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and  the  absence  of  the  articles  Mr.  Gold  is  alleged  to  have  had, 
not  one  of  which  is  upon  the  prisoner.  But  the  witness  not 
only  proved  that.  He  stated  that  a  diligent  search  had  been 
made  for  the  revolver,  but  that  no  revolver  had  been  found. 
If  there  was  a  third  person,  and  he  escaped,  he  would  have 
escaped  with  the  revolver,  and  that  would  account  for  its  not 
being  found.  They  have  had  gangs  of  men  from  Merstham 
Tunnel  to  Balcombe  Tunnel,  and  from  Balcombe  Tunnel  to 
Brighton,  searching  for  that  pistol.  The  search  is  of  no  avail. 
My  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  asked  the  question 
of  one  of  the  witnesses  :  "  Are  there  not  many  ponds  and 
marshes  on  the  road  ? "  I  dare  say  you  know  the  road ;  I  dare 
say  there  are  ponds  and  marshes  ;  but  it  must  take  a  remarkably 
good  shot  to  so  accurately  gauge  it  that,  when  a  train  was 
going  at  full  speed,  a  revolver  would  fall  in  a  certain  place. 
But  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  prisoner 
was  ever  in  possession  of  a  pistol.  If  it  is  important  to  show 
who  offered  the  pistol  in  pledge,  how  much  more  important  to 
show  that  he  ever  had  one  in  his  possession? 

Then  comes  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Bond,  who  is  a  man  of  the 
greatest  possible  experience.  He  tells  you  that  he  made  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  Mr.  Gold's  body.  Mr.  Bond's  scientific 
impression  is  that  all  the  wounds,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fracture  of  the  skull,  were  inflicted  during  life.  He  adds  that, 
not  only  must  a  pistol  have  been  used,  but  a  knife  ;  because  we 
have,  not  only  one  wound,  but  wounds  upon  both  hands  and 
thumbs — deep  cuts,  such  as  would  make  Mr.  Gold  prostrate 
from  loss  of  blood ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  died  from  injuries 
inflicted  upon  him  by  somebody  in  the  railway  carriage.  Now, 
where  are  the  knife  and  pistol  ?  The  line  has  been  searched, 
and  these  have  not  been  produced.  If  a  life  and  death  struggle 
took  place  between  these  two  men,   would    you  not  expect  to 
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find  some  marks  upon  Lefroy's  hands  ?  If  a  terrible  conflict  were 
waged  for  eight  miles  between  a  powerful  man  and  this  stripling, 
would  you  not  expect  to  find  some  marks  or  cuts  on  the  prisoner's 
hands,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Gold  trying  to  get  possession  of  the 
knife?  There  are  no  such  marks — not  a  scratch.  But  where  is 
the  knife  ?  Now,  if  a  third  party  did  the  deed,  the  knife  would 
be  where  the  pistol  is — in  the  possession  of  the  murderer.  Two 
knives  were  found  upon  the  line.  Every  inquiry  has  been  made  ; 
and  it  is  not  suggested  for  one  moment  that  these  knives  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  case.  Has  the  knife  gone  the  way  of 
the  second  purse,  the  skull-cap,  etc.  ?  When  you  are  trying  the 
life  of  a  man,  surely  these  things  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Now,  Mr.  Bond  says  that  Mr.  Gold  was  dead  before  he  was 
thrown  out.  If  so,  it  cannot  be  suggested  that  the  marks  of 
blood  underneath  the  footboard  were  produced  by  his  grasping 
the  board  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  himself  being  thrown 
out.  How  could  Lefroy  get  Mr.  Gold's  body  out  of  the  carriage  ? 
Lefroy  had  been  wounded  himself,  and  had  lost  sufficient  blood, 
according  to  the  medical  evidence,  to  render  him  insensible.  Yet 
the  theory  is  that  he  lifted  the  body  out !  Gentlemen,  have  you 
ever  tried  to  lift  a  person  in  a  swoon  !  It  was  a  dead  weight. 
The  purport  of  Dr.  Bond's  evidence  is  that  he  would  expect  to 
find  Lefroy  in  a  fainting  condition,  and  yet  it  is  suggested  that 
he  threw  Mr.  Gold's  body  out ! 

The  next  batch  of  witnesses  speak  concerning  the  hat.  The 
proof  is  clear  that  the  hat  I  now  show  you  [holding  one  up] 
came  out  of  the  carriage.  Whose  was  it  ?  Lefroy  did  not  have 
two  hats.  Then  where  is  the  head  that  fits  this  hat  ?  It  is  a 
most  extraordinary  thing.  This  hat  is  not  put  before  you  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  produced  before  the  coroner  ;  it  was  pro- 
duced before  the  magistrate  ;  and  it  is  produced  before  you  to-day. 
Months  have  rolled  by  since    this   murder.     The    prisoner  was 
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arrested  in  July  ;  we  are  now  in  the  month  of  November ;  and 
not  a  single  explanation  of  any  kind  is  forthcoming  as  to  this 
hat.  The  name  and  address  of  the  maker  are  in  the  hat.  The 
address  is  in  the  Strand.  The  prosecution  may  have  the  maker 
here  for  aught  I  know.  Now,  I  submit  to  you  that  the  evidence 
which  this  hat  discloses  is  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  a  third 
person  in  the  carriage. 

The  next  point  in  the  evidence  is  the  slackening  of  the  train. 
There  we  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  "Wood,  the  witness  who  was 
awoke  by  the  train  slackening.  It  brought  him  home  to  his  own 
door,  and  so  slow  was  the  rate  at  which  it  was  going  that  he 
actually  picked  up  his  bag  with  the  intention  of  getting  out. 

With  reference  to  the  collar  of  Lefroy  which  was  found  on 
the  line,  my  contention  is  that  it  was  twisted  off  his  neck  by 
his  assailant,  and  that,  being  wet  with  blood,  it  probably  stuck 
to  the  step,  and  was  afterwards  gradually  detached  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  train.  With  regard  to  the  pistol,  the  evidence 
concerning  it  is  chiefly  the  evidence  of  pawnbrokers'  assistants. 
One  of  them — Creek — states  that  it  was  pawned  on  June  21st, 
and  released  on  the  27th.  He  said  he  knew  the  prisoner  as  a 
customer  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pawning  articles  in  the 
name  of  Lee,  and  that,  speaking  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  he 
was  the  person  who  pawned  the  revolver.  But,  when  cross- 
examined,  he  could  not  swear  that  the  prisoner  was  the  person ; 
thus  declining  to  swear  that  which  the  prosecution  asked  the  jury 
to  swear.  As  a  rule,  pawnbrokers  do  not  take  much  notice  of 
the  people  who  come  to  pawn,  and  have  often  very  good 
reasons  for  not  doing  so  ;  and  articles  are  almost  always 
pawned  in  false  names  and  addresses.  In  the  hurry  of  busi- 
ness, in  a  pawnbroker's  shop,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  every 
customer ;  and  the  evidence  of  Creek,  that  Lefroy  was  the  person 
who  pawned  the  revolver  on  June  21st,  cannot  be  relied  upon 
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by  you  as  evidence  that  should  be  acted  upon  against  the 
prisoner.  If  he  did  pawn  the  pistol,  do  not  forget  that  who- 
ever did  so  had  in  his  pocket  a  box  of  cartridges.  With  regard 
to  this,  the  pawnbroker's  assistant  says  :  "  I  took  the  shots 
from  the  pistol,  which  I  found  to  be  loaded,  and  put  them  back 
in  the  box."  I  did  not  ask  the  question  whether  there  was 
any  address  on  the  box,  because  I  thought  the  witness  might 
very  reasonably  have  forgotten  whether  there  was  or  not.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  you  are  dealing  with 
the  pistol  which  Lefroy  bought,  or  that  he  ever  bought  one  or 
pawned  one,  except  the  evidence  of  a  pawnbroker's  assistant. 

That  evidence  of  the  assistant  brings  us  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton.  They  were  called  before  you  late  on 
Saturday  night ;  and  is  it  to  be  suggested  that  they  came  here 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  ?  The 
pawnbroker's  assistant  says  that,  from  his  book,  he  should  say 
the  pistol  could  not  have  been  pawned  on  June  21st  earlier 
than  nearly  seven  o'clock.  If  the  Claytons'  evidence  is  correct, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  could  have  pawned 
that  pistol.  Mr.  Clayton  says  :  "I  came  home  by  the  train 
which  reached  Walling-ton  shortly  after  seven,  and  when  1  got 
home  the  man  who  opened  the  door  was  Lefroy.  I  swear  it." 
Nothing  could  shake  him.  If  that  be  true,  the  evidence  of  the 
pawnbroker  is  worthless.  And  why  should  it  not  be  ?  I  asked 
Mr.  Clayton,  "Why  do  you  remember  the  21st?"  He  gives 
you  an  excellent  reason — his  wife  was  confined  on  the  23rd.  He 
himself  had  gone  to  town,  and  Lefroy,  who  was  an  idle  man, 
or,  at  any  rate,  one  whose  Avork  was  desultory,  had  no  cause  to 
go  to  London.  Mrs.  Clayton  is  then  called  into  the  witness- 
box,  and  what  story  does  she  give?  Nothing  is  so  convincing 
as  her  tale.  She  says :  "  I  expected  my  confinement.  I  was  ill. 
Lefroy  had    lived    with  me,  or   my  father,  all    his  life.     I  was 
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nervous  that  day."  Gentlemen,  women  in  that  state  are  nervous. 
She  continues,  "  I  asked  him  that  day,  in  the  morning,  if  he 
would  remain  at  home,  for  fear  I  might  want  a  doctor ; "  as,  of 
course,  she  would  be  unable  to  send  one  of  her  scholars.  She 
goes  on  :  "  During  the  day  I  was  in  the  room  in  which  I  receive 
my  scholars,  but  went  out  of  it  occasionally  to  see  Lefroy,  as  I 
thought  it  would  comfort  me."  Is  that  impossible?  Then  I 
ask  her:  "When  did  you  have  your  tea?"  "At  six  o'clock." 
"  Who  had  tea  with  you  ? "  "  Lefroy,"  is  the  answer.  Is  that 
a  tissue  of  lies  from  beginning  to  end?  Would  you  believe, 
against  evidence  like  that,  that  given  by  a  pawnbroker's  clerk, 
and  thus  find  the  prisoner  guilty  ? 

The  evidence  called  before  you  to-day  has  been  evidence  that 
I  have  not  attempted  to  controvert.  It  has  been  simple  evidence 
to  show  that  he  tried  to  disguise  himself  after  having  fled. 
What  is  more  natural  than  that  he  should  have  done  so  ? 

I  have  now  exhausted  the  observations  I  propose  to  make 
to  you  upon  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  I 
have  to  ask  you  to  take  that  evidence  as  a  whole.  Before  you 
can  convict  the  prisoner  you  must  be  prepared  to  say  that  the 
evidence  is  conclusive,  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  mistake. 
Remember,  gentlemen,  that  your  verdict  is  final,  and  that  the 
question  in  your  hands  is  one  of  life  and  death.  Remember  that 
the  light  of  fife,  once  extinguished,  can  never  be  rekindled.  You 
are  told  that  circumstantial  evidence  is  convincing.  Now  I  deny 
that.  Paraphrase  it,  and  what  does  the  statement  mean  ?  It 
means  that  human  intellect  is  infallible.  I  ask  you  is  that  so  ? 
Is  it  to  be  said  that  circumstantial  evidence  has  never  been  wrong  ? 
Have  not  convictions  taken  place  where  the  evidence  has  been 
proved  wrong?  In  our  own  time  you  will  see  that,  over  and 
over  again,  life  has  been  sacrificed  by  circumstantial  evidence ; 
homes  have  been  wrecked  by  circumstantial  evidence.     I   seek 
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by  these  words  of  mine  not  to  endeavour  to  turn  your  minds  from 
the  straight  path.  I  do  not  seek  to  lead  you  to  depart  from  the 
sanctity  of  the  oath  you  have  taken ;  but  I  do  entreat  you  to 
judge  of  every  particle  of  evidence  with  that  ability  such  as  it 
is  in  the  power  of  human  intellect  to  bestow.  Gentlemen,  you 
can  do  your  best.  I  have  discharged  the  duty  cast  upon  me, 
and  I  now  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands.  I  can  only,  in  con- 
clusion, pray  that,  in  this  terrible  hour  of  your  need — for  a  terrible 
hour  it  is  for  you — that  He  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and 
all  secrets  are  known,  may  guide  and  conduct  you. 


The  following  is  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Montagu 
Williams  at  the  trial  of  George  Henry  Lamson  : 

On  Wednesday  morning  last  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was 
arraigned  before  you  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Percy  Malcolm 
John.  This  is  not  a  question  of  degree — there  is  no  question 
at  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  your  verdict  can  be  reduced  from 
murder  to  manslaughter ;  and  it  is  not  a  case  in  which,  if  found 
guilty,  the  prisoner  is  likely  to  have  mercy  extended  to  him. 
It  is  essentially,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  a  case  of  life  and 
death,  and  I  quite  agree  with  the  learned  Solicitor-General  when 
he  states  that,  if  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  guilty  of  this  deed, 
he  has  committed  a  murder  of  the  gravest  kind.  No  doubt  a 
case  involving  the  issues  of  life  or  death  is  a  most  onerous  one 
for  all  concerned,  and  particularly  onerous  for  the  jury.  If  this 
is  so  in  ordinary  cases  of  murder,  the  duty  is  a  hundredfold  more 
difficult  in  this  instance,  because  you  have  not  only  to  determine 
upon  questions  of  evidence,  but  you  have  to  endeavour  to  traverse 
a  region  of  science  which  up  to  the  present  moment  has  been 
unexplored — a  particular  branch  of  science  which,  I  think  I  may 
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safely  say,  is  only  yet  in  its  infancy.  You  are  asked  to  take 
a  leap  in  the  dark,  and  yon  are  asked  to  take  that  leap  without 
a  gleam  of  scientific  light  to  guide  you.  The  case,  as  I  am 
aware,  has  already  occupied  a  very  considerable  time,  and  I  can 
fully  appreciate  the  care  and  anxiety  which  you  have  brought 
to  bear  in  trying  the  charge.  I  should  feel  almost  dismayed  in 
the  task  which  I  have  undertaken,  and  which  I  am  about  to 
discharge  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  if  I  did  not  believe  you 
would  bring  to  bear  upon  this  most  difficult  and  delicate  matter 
all  your  intelligence,  all  your  sense  of  right,  and  all  your  acute- 
ness.  We  have  all  witnessed  the  attention  which  you  have  paid 
to  the  evidence  throughout  this  most  painful  investigation,  and 
more  than  one  .of  your  body  has,  from  time  to  time,  put  most 
opportune  questions.  I  thank  you  one  and  all.  To  the  best  of 
my  ability  I  have  endeavoured  not  to  lengthen  the  case  un- 
necessarily, and  I  have  tried,  and  I  hope  I  have  succeeded,  in  not 
putting  a  single  question  which  has  not  been  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

I  propose  now  to  place  before  you  two  propositions.  One  is, 
did  this  unfortunate  lad  die  from  the  administration  of  aconitine  ? 
Are  you  of  opinion  that  he  did  so  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  ? 
for,  if  you  have  any  reasonable  doubt,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  entitled  to  be  acquitted.  Secondly,  if  you  are  of  opinion  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt  that  he  did  die  from  the  administration  ot 
aconitine,  then  are  you  persuaded,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that 
the  aconitine  was  wilfully  administered  by  the  prisoner  ?  I  will 
deal  with  these  propositions  in  the  order  I  have  placed  them 
before  you,  and  without,  for  the  moment,  tracing  the  evidence 
of  witness  after  witness  as  they  were  called  before  you. 

I  will  first  take  that  branch  of  the  evidence  which  for  my 
purposes  I  will  call  the  medical  evidence.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
subject  to  your  better  judgment,  that  to  rely  upon  this  in  such 
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a  way  as  to  sacrifice  human  life  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  unsafe. 
This  evidence  is  most  unreliable.  Who  knows  anything  about 
aconitine,  and  Echo  answers  "  Who  ? "  It  is  the  root  of  the 
monk's-hood — aconite  is  the  one  form,  and  aconitine  contains  the 
active  principle  of  that  one  form.  Up  to  the  present  day,  with  the 
exception  of  one  single  case,  there  is  no  authority  of  any  kind  or  sort 
upon  the  subject.  This  is  the  evidence  of  the  medical  men  who 
have  been  called  before  you ;  each  of  these  gentlemen  admits 
that  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about  aconitine.  It  is  not  my  intention 
for  a  moment  to  attempt  to  cast  a  slur  upon  a  very  honourable 
profession,  but,  one  after  the  other,  the  medical  men,  when 
questioned  as  to  aconitine,  say :  "  We  know  nothing  at  all  about 
it."  Dr.  Berry  is  the  first  medical  man  who  sees  the  deceased. 
He  was  not  sent  for — and  I  beg  you  will  mark  that — but  he 
happened  to  be  visiting  at  the  house.  Dr.  Berry  has  described 
the  symptoms  to  you.  The  first  thing  the  deceased  complained 
of  was  heartburn.  Where  is  heartburn  given  as  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  aconitine  poisoning  ?  After  the  consultation  with 
Dr.  Little,  how  do  they  treat  the  deceased,  and  for  what  ?  Irritation 
of  the  stomach  ?  Was  there  at  that  time  anything  passing  in  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Berry  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  this  lad  was  labouring 
from  poison?  Was  there  anything  to  lead  him  to  suppose  that 
he  was  suffering  from  any  special  poison  ?  No  ;  certainly  not. 
Do  not  forget  that.  This  boy  was  sensible  up  to  the  last.  There 
is  a  discrepancy  as  to  when  he  was  carried  upstairs,  and  I  will 
deal  with  that  at  the  proper  time,  but  it  was  some  time  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock.  He  was  carried  from  the  bath-room  to 
the  bed,  and,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  there  was  every  symptom 
of  irritation  of  the  stomach.  The  doctors  acted  on  this  belief 
because,  from  nine  o'clock  until  past  eleven,  when  the  lad  died, 
they  never  even  attempted  to  use  the  stomach-pump.  No  sug- 
gestion of  any  kind  was  made  for  its  use.     If  poison  was  in  the 
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minds  of  these  gentlemen  —  if  they  believed  that  poison  had' 
been  administered — why  did  they  not  take  some  means  for- 
counteracting  it?  Not  a  single  remedy  was  attempted  which, 
if  poison  had  been  administered,  would  probably  have  saved 
the  lad's  life.  Therefore,  I  think  you  may  take  it  for  granted 
that,  with  regard  to  Dr.  Berry,  it  never,  up  to  the  boy's  death, 
entered  into  his  mind  that  poison  had  been  administered.  Not 
only  so,  but,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  me.  Dr.  Berry  admitted 
that  it  was  not  until  the  post-mortem  examination  that  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  lad  had  been  poisoned.  It  was 
after  the  post-mortem  examination,  he  said,  that  they  came  tO' 
that  conclusion,  and  that  death  was  caused  by  a  vegetable  alkaloid. 
It  then  became  my  duty  to  examine  him  as  to  his  knowledge 
of  vegetable  alkaloids,  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  candidly  admitted 
that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  them.  Thus,  even  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  very  first  witness  called  for  the  prosecution, 
their  case  hopelessly  fails.  "I  know  nothing;  I  cannot  answer 
your  question.  Although  a  scientific  man,  I  am  unable  to  assist 
you."  Thus  we  are  thrown  back,  not  upon  facts,  but  theories. 
My  case  is  that  the  evidence  of  the  scientific  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  consists  wholly  and  solely  of  theories.  The  witnesses 
confess  that  they  cannot  answer  my  questions,  and  that  their 
minds  are  a  blank  with  regard  to  this  particular  poison.  Dr.  Little 
gives  the  same  replies  as  Dr.  Berry  with  regard  to  aconitine  ; 
but  he  says  "we"  (and  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  was  wrong 
in  doing  so)  in  stating  that  the  conclusion  had  been  come  to  that 
the  lad  was  suffering  from  an  irritant  vegetable  poison  about  an 
hour  before  his  death.  Had  "they"  come  to  such  a  conclusion, 
it  is  very  certain  that  remedies  would  have  been  applied,  and 
the  stomach-pump  used.  Dr.  Bond  is  a  gentleman  well  known 
in  this  Court  as  a  man  of  very  considerable  attainments,  and 
he  assisted  at  the  post-mortem  examination.      But  his  opinions- 
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•were  based  upon  the  symptoms  as  detailed  to  him  by  Drs.  Beny 
and  Little,  and  I  think  it  requires  but  a  very  slight  strain  upon 
the  imagination  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  he  who 
first  gave  the  other  medical  men  the  idea  that  it  was  a  vegetable 
alkaloid.  In  reply  to  questions  as  to  his  knowledge  of  aconitine, 
he  gives  the  same  answers.  Thus  it  comes  to  this,  that,  so  far 
as  I  have  gone,  you  are  asked  to  say  that  the  boy  died  from 
aconitine  poisoning  upon  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  symptoms.  Or  rather,  I  may  say,  you 
are  asked  to  give  your  verdict  upon  the  evidence  of  gentlemen 
who  say  that  they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  which 
you  have  to  decide.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence,  so 
far,  that  the  lad  died  from  aconitine  poisoning.  You  must 
remember  that  aconitine  is  their  case,  and  that  death  from 
aconitine  is  the  case  placed  in  issue  by  the  Solicitor-General. 
Further,  it  is  aconitine  administered  in  a  capsule  on  December 
3rd,  that  they  stand  or  fall  by. 

The  next  witness  to  whom  I  shall  draw  your  attention  is 
one  of  great  ability — Dr.  Stevenson.  He  is  the  very  first  wit- 
ness called  claiming  to  have  a  knowledge  of  vegetable  alkaloids 
who  positively  associates  the  symptoms  with  them.  And  how 
does  he  arrive  at  the  opinions  he  has  placed  before  you  ?  He 
says  there  are  no  direct  means  of  tracing  aconitine — there  are 
no  tests  which  can  prove  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the 
presence  of  aconitine  —  and  there  are  no  authorities  upon  the 
subject.  He,  however,  founds  his  opinions  upon  the  symptoms 
as  detailed  to  him,  and  upon  his  experiments  with  mice,  but 
he  admits  that  most  of  the  symptoms  are  consistent  with  other 
causes.  Says  Dr.  Stevenson :  "I  take  the  symptoms  en  masse. 
No  doubt  they  are  consistent  with  other  causes,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  consistent  with  aconitine."  He  tells  you 
that  he   carefully  submitted    the  various  things    given    to    him 
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to  analysis,  and  that  from  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  urine, 
and  vomit,  he  and  Mr.  Dupro  obtained  what  they  believed  to 
be  certain  vegetable  alkaloids  when  they  tried  with  the  test 
of  taste,  and  upon  some  of  the  lower  animals  about  whose 
sufferings  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  care  —  mice. 
"We  tried  them  upon  mice,"  they  say,  "and  from  the  ex- 
periments, and  from  the  taste,  we  have  made  up  our  minds 
that  these  vegetable  alkaloids  are  aconitine."  Here  I  should 
like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  process  by  which  these 
results  are  obtained.  He  says :  "I  took  half  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  mixed  it  with  such  a  quantity  of  rectified 
spirit  as,  with  that  spirit  previously  added  by  Mr.  Dupre,  made 
the  proportion  of  spirit  to  liquid  taken,  two  volumes  of  spirit 
to  one  volume  of  liquid.  The  liquid  which  I  took  was  acid 
in  its  reaction.  The  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  two  days, 
from  Saturday  to  Monday.  It  was  then  filtered,  and  the  in- 
soluble part  was  well  and  repeatedly  washed  with  rectified 
spirits.  The  clear  liquid  was  then  evaporated  at  a  temperature 
below  that  of  the  human  body,  until  it  was  almost  solid.  The 
portion  which  had  not  been  dissolved  in  spirit  was  then  treated 
with  an  additional  quantity  of  spirit,  to  which  a  little  tartaric 
acid  was  added.  The  mixture  was  then  warmed  till  it  had  a 
temperature  of  140''  Fahrenheit.  It  was  then  cooled.  The 
mixture  was  filtered,  the  insoluble  part  was  well  and  repeatedly 
washed  with  spirit,  and  the  clear  liquids  obtained  were  evapo- 
rated at  a  temperature  below  that  of  the  human  body,  till  a 
fairly  solid  residue  was  obtained.  I  now  obtained  two  alcoholic 
extracts,  each  of  which  was  treated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner, 
but  separately,  by  digesting  them  with  warm  absolute  alcohol, 
or  rather,  tepid  alcohol,  till  the  alcohol  would  dissolve  nothing 
more.  These  solutions  in  absolute  alcohol  were  filtered  and 
evaporated  to  dryness,   or  nearly  to  dryness.     They  were  then 
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treated  with  a  little  water.  They  were  found  to  be  acid  in  re- 
action, and  the  two  solutions — that  is  to  say,  the  one  from  the 
plain  spirit,  and  the  other  from  the  tartaric  acid — were  mixed. 
Care  was  taken  that  they  remained  just  acid,  distinctly  but 
faintly  acid,  and  the  solution  was  then  agitated  with  washed 
ether.  The  ether  was  allowed  to  separate  and  drain  off,  after 
which  it  was  replaced  by  fresh  ether ;  and  this  operation  with 
the  ether  was  carried  out  five  times.  The  ether  was  set  apart 
and  allowed  to  evaporate  at  a  temperature  below  its  boiling 
point.     That  was  reserved  as  not  containing  the  alkaloid." 

My  object  in  calling  your  attention  to  this,  is  to  show  you 
how  the  whole  solution  is  changed  about.  What  effect  might 
not  the  ether  have  had  upon  it  ?  From  a  solution  it  is  reduced 
to  a  solution  again ;  and  because  a  mouse  dies  from  such  an 
injection  as  this,  the  analysts  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
boy's  death  was  occasioned  by  aconitine.  Is  this  safe  ?  I  suggested 
on  Saturday  that  I  should  read  you  a  passage  from  a  paper  written 
by  Lord  Coleridge ;  but  it  was  objected  that  anything  Lord 
Coleridge  said,  he  not  being  a  medical  man,  was  of  no  use. 
This  is  rather  unfair.  It  is  not  because  a  man  does  not  happen 
to  be  a  professor  of  a  particular  science  that  he  is  no  authority  with 
regard  to  that  science.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  late  Lord  Derby 
have  translated  Homer,  and  as  well  might  it  be  said  that,  because 
they  were  not  professors  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  their  opinions 
were  not  worth  anything.  Yet  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  both 
of  those  gentlemen  knew  more  of  Homer  than  all  the  professors 
put  together.  My  object  was  to  show  you  that  the  test  of  animals 
was  not  altogether  reliable  ;  and  although  I  was  prevented  from 
quoting  passages  to  that  effect,  I  arrived  at  the  same  end  by 
quoting  the  passage  from  Professor  Tidy's  book,  which  you  will 
remember.  But  I  will  ask  you  to  use  your  own  common  sense  in 
this  matter. 
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In  this  case  little  tame  mice  were  used,  and  the  operation 
"was  commenced  by  pricking  with  a  needle.  Why,  one  of  the 
mice,  as  you  have  heard,  died  under  the  process  of  pricking. 
Ordinary  fright  will  kill  a  mouse  without  the  infliction  of  pricking 
with  a  needle  ;  and  the  injection  of  mere  water  will  kill  them. 
Yet,  because  these  mice  die  within  fifteen  minutes  of  these 
injections,  you  are  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  due  to 
aconitine.  Is  it  safe  to  rely  upon  such  a  test  ?  Would  you  rely 
upon  it  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ?  Would  you  rely  upon  it  in 
any  question  in  which  your  own  private  interests  were  affected  ? 
If  you  say  "  No,"  can  you  rely  upon  it  when  the  blood  of  this 
man  is  upon  your  shoulders  ?  If  it  were  possible  to  trace  the 
action  of  the  poison  upon  the  interior  of  the  animal  it  might 
be  different,  but  the  heart  of  a  mouse  and  the  liver  of  a  mouse 
are  so  infinitesimally  small  as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  descrip- 
tion. Possibly  those  mice  died  with  a  quiver — very  likely  they 
did — from  the  injection ;  but  they  were  just  as  likely  to  have 
died  from  the  injection  of  anything  else. 

Then  as  to  the  taste.  What  is  it  they  taste?  The  result 
of  a  mixture,  that  has  gone  through  a  lengthy  and  laborious 
process  too  tedious  almost  for  description.  And  because  it  is 
bitter  to  the  taste,  and  has  a  burning  sensation  on  the  tongue, 
and  is  something  like  aconitine,  you  are  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  that  alkaloid.  Can  you  rely  upon  this  ?  You  must 
remember  that  the  extract  is  taken  from  the  contents  of  a  human 
body  many  days  after  death.  Dr.  Stevenson  admits  the  presence 
of  morphia,  which  of  itself  is  a  vegetable  alkaloid,  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys.  No  morphia  was  present  in  the  urine.  The 
test  I  again  say  is  most  unreliable,  and  should  not  be  depended 
upon  in  a  case  of  life  and  death.  I  can  assure  you,  to  attempt 
to  grapple  with  the  evidence  in  this  crude  shape,  is  not  only 
a  difficult,  but  almost  superhuman  task. 
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You  will  remember  that  I  questioned  Dr.  Stevenson  as  to  the 
existence  of  cadaveric  alkaloids,  and  he  told  you  that,  although  he 
was  inclined  to  believe  in  the  theory,  the  matter  was  still  suh 
judice.  But  whilst  the  scientific  judgment  is  entirely  unpronounced, 
and  the  medical  mind  is  still  open,  you  are  to  decide  fatally  the 
case  so  far  as  the  prisoner  is  concerned.  When,  however,  you 
have  a  gentleman  like  Dr.  Stevenson  tell  you  the  matter  is  still 
suh  judice,  I  do  invite  you  to  pause.  If  cadaveric  alkaloids  do 
exist,  you  will  remember  that  in  this  case  it  was  six  days  after 
death  before  the  post-mortem  examination  began.  Considering 
all  this,  can  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  or  was 
not  aconitine  ?  You  must  not  forget  when  you  come  to  the 
question  of  certainty  or  uncertainty ;  you  must  be  of  opinion 
that  the  matter  is  settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  this  unfortunate  lad  died  from  the  administration  of  aconitine. 
Is  it  so  proved,  or  would  not  the  Scotch  verdict  of  "  Not  Proven " 
be  the  proper  verdict  in  this  case?  Should  the  proof  fall  short 
one  iota,  the  prisoner,  without  my  going  into  my  second  proposition, 
is  entitled  to  your  verdict  upon  my  first  proposition. 

I  do  not  propose  now  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  analysis 
of  the  powders  and  the  pills.  This  will  come  in  its  proper  order. 
The  evidence  as  to  the  aconitine  is  upon  the  solitary  testimony 
of  Dr.  Stevenson,  backed,  as  that  is,  by  Mr.  Dupre.  Well, 
that  is  the  first  question  you  will  have  to  decide ;  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  sacrifice  even  the 
life  of  one  of  your  favourite  dogs  on  such  evidence.  It  may 
be  said,  by-the-bye,  "Why  do  you  not  call  evidence  to  rebut 
this?"  I  will  tell  you.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  whole  of 
this  evidence  is  theoretical — it  is  speculative ;  and  if  I  was  in 
a  position  to  place  before  you  contrary  opinions  it  would  come 
to  exactly  the  same  thing.  I  say,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  there  is  utter  ignorance  with  regard  to  this  aconitine. 
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Besides,  it  will  be  unfair  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  challenge 
me  upon  that  point,  because  they  have  put  it  entirely  out  of 
my  power  to  do  so. 

The  suggestion  came  from  the  prisoner,  that  he  should  have 
an  analyst  present  at  the  experiments.  If  the  evidence  of  medical 
experts  was  to  be  taken  against  him,  why,  in  the  name  of  common 
fairness  and  common  humanity,  did  you  not  allow  him  to  have 
an  analyst  present,  to  speak  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  analysis 
was  conducted?  We  complain,  and  that  bitterly,  of  this.  "Was 
there  ever  a  greater  piece  of  red-tapism  than  the  letter  which 
has  been  read  from  the  Home  Office  ?  Says  the  Home  Office : 
"The  presence  of  a  third  medical  man  at  an  official  analysis, 
ordered  by  this  department,  is  contrary  to  all  practice."  If  it 
is  contrary  to  all  practice,  the  sooner  that  practice  is  remedied 
the  better.  In  common  fairness  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  have 
some  one.  To  try  a  man  upon  speculative  theories  on  the  one 
hand,  and  upon  an  analysis  taken  behind  his  back  on  another, 
is  trifling  with  life. 

So  much  for  the  medical  evidence,  and  if  I  am  to  be  twitted 
with  not  calling  witnesses,  this  is  my  explanation.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  call  witnesses.  I  could  not  call  them  upon  these  facts, 
because  it  is  proved  to  demonstration  by  the  prosecution  that 
the  view  they  have  set  up  is  founded  upon  speculation  only, 
and  one  for  which  there  is  no  authority.  The  only  chance  that 
I  could  have  in  such  a  case  was  to  have  medical  experts  present 
at  the  analysis. 

Now  comes  the  question,  should  you  be  of  opinion  that 
this  was  a  case  of  aconitine?  Who  administered  it?  Was  it 
administered  by  the  prisoner?  The  evidence  has  gone  to  prove 
that  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  his  brother-in-law.  You  will 
remember  that  he  was  in  the  habit  from  time  to  time  of  visiting 
him  at  Wimbledon,  and    that    the  deceased    frequently  visited 
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tlie  prisoner.  This  I  desire  to  place  before  you  as  strongly  as 
I  can,  as  it  strikes  me  as  being  one  of  the  strongest  elements 
in  my  case,  especially  when  you  come  to  consider  the  post-card 
to  the  prisoner's  loving  wife,  who,  whatever  others  may  say  of 
him,  still  remains  true  and  firm  in  her  belief  of  his  perfect 
innocence.  [The  prisoner  at  this  point  was  visibly  affected.] 
By  this  you  will  see  that  the  boy  was  to  travel  down  to  Chichester 
in  three  weeks'  time.  If  he  had  contemplated  murder,  if  he  had 
an  assassin's  intention  in  his  head,  why  did  he  not  wait  until 
he  had  got  the  boy  with  him ;  and  why  did  he,  a  medical  man, 
go  down  to  Mr.  Bedbrook's  school  on  December  3rd  and  administer 
the  poison  there?  And  administer  the  poison  to  get  what?  To 
get  money  to  relieve  his  present  necessities.  I  shall  show  you, 
before  I  sit  down,  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  the 
prisoner  would  have  had  the  boy  in  his  own  house  and  under 
his  own  care,  when,  if  he  had  been  sick,  he  could  have  marked 
his  symptoms,  and  might  have  called  in  a  medical  man ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  brief  space  of  two  or  three 
weeks  he  might  have  had  the  boy  in  his  charge,  it  is  suggested 
by  the  prosecution  that  he,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  £1,500,  sacrificed 
this  boy's  life.  Why  did  he  not  wait  till  he  had  got  him  down 
to  Chichester,  where  he  would  be  safe  with  regard  to  the  vomit, 
because  he  might  have  destroyed  it  ?  What  speaks  ten  thousand 
times  stronger  in  his  favour  was  that,  if  he  had  taken  him  down 
there,  he  might  have  given  the  certificate  of  death.  All  this, 
however,  he  did  not  do,  and  I  say  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  prisoner  went  to  Wimbledon  with  such  intentions  as 
those  that  have  been  attributed  to  him.  I  quite  admit  that  he 
was  in  straitened  circumstances,  and  that  he  was  in  great 
poverty ;  but  poverty  is  not  a  crime.  I  asked  the  prosecution 
to  desist  from  calling  evidence  upon  that  point,  stating  that  I 
admitted  the  fact,  but  they  still  went  on ;   witness  after  witness 
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was  called,  and  you  heard  it  proved  how  executions  were  put 
into  his  house  by  tradesmen,  and  so  on.  Whether  or  not  this 
was  done  to  prejudice  your  minds,  I  do  not  know ;  but  if  it  was, 
I  do  not  think  it  will  succeed.  To  be  unfortunately  poor  is  one 
thing,  but  to  commit  an  infamous  and  monstrous  crime  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  money  is  another  thing. 

Supplemental  to  the  observations  I  have  made  upon  this  point, 
and  as  to  why  the  prisoner  did  not  wait  until  the  Christmas 
holidays  if  he  had  such  murderous  intentions,  I  may  point  out 
that  the  deceased  was  actually  visiting  the  prisoner  and  staying 
at  his  home  in  the  summer  time,  and  during  those  visits  he  was 
perfectly  safe.  Now  I  will  just  call  your  attention,  while  on 
this  part  of  the  case,  to  the  matter  of  the  post-card,  which  shows 
that  the  boy  must  have  been  in  previous  communication  with 
the  prisoner.  The  post- card  was  in  these  terms:  "Dear  old 
Kitten,  we  break  up  on  the  20th  (Tuesday).  I  will  write  and 
tell  you  by  what  train  I  am  coming."  From  the  language  of 
that  post-card,  it  is  certain  that  a  previous  communication 
must  have  passed  between  them,  for  he  does  not  say,  "  Can  I 
come?"  But  he  speaks  as  if  the  whole  matter  had  been  settled 
and  arranged  that  he  should,  and  there  was  an  understanding 
between  them  that  he  was  to  come.  The  only  question  was  as 
to  the  train  by  which  he  should  come.  It  is  therefore  perfectly 
clear  in  the  light  of  common  sense,  that  there  had  been  inter- 
communication between  the  prisoner's  wife  and  the  boy  as  to  his 
coming  down.  And  then,  gentlemen,  I  say  to  murder  a  boy 
in  the  way  it  is  alleged  would  be  the  work  of  a  lunatic ;  whereas, 
by  waiting  a  fortnight,  the  prisoner  might  have  committed  the 
deed,  if  he  had  been  so  minded,  with  very  great  security  against 
detection. 

Now  let  me  take  you  to  "Wimbledon.      On  December  the  2nd 
there  had  been — and  I  think  it  will  be  most  important  for  you. 
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"to  recollect  the  fact — examinations  going  on  at  the  school ;  and 
it  is  important  for  you  to  remember  that,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Bedbrook,  the  deceased  was  generally  put  about  by  those 
examinations,  and  that  his  health  generally  suffered.  "We  have 
evidence  as  to  the  state  of  his  body.  He  had  two  curvatures 
of  the  spine,  one  a  dorsal  curvature,  and  the  other  a  larger  or 
lumbar  curvature.  He  had  also  paralysis  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  body.  Seeing  the  condition  of  the  body,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  curious  thing  if  he  should  have  been  a  healthy  boy.  It 
is  most  unlikely  that  he  was,  and  we  have  it  in  evidence  that 
these  examinations  generally  troubled  him  very  much.  You  will 
recollect  also  that,  when  the  prisoner  arrived  at  the  school,  Mr. 
Bedbrook  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  did  not  come  yesterday,  because 
the  boy  was  under  examination."  Then  you  have  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Bedbrook  as  to  the  curvature  of  the  spine,  which  he  said 
was  becoming  worse,  and  this  fact  is  borne  out  by  evidence 
of  more  witnesses  than  one.  It  is  with  reference  to  this  matter 
that  the  prisoner  says,  "  I  don't  think  he  will  live  long ; "  but 
you  must  remember,  if  that  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  against 
the  man,  that  he  has  said  that  over  and  over  again,  long  before 
this  occasion,  and  he  had  expressed  his  medical  opinion  that 
the  boy's  curvature  of  the  spine  would  sooner  or  later  end  fatally. 

On  the  occasion  when  the  prisoner  saw  him,  the  boy  was  brought 
down  to  the  room — carried  down.  There  were  other  persons  in 
the  room,  and  he  partook  of  cake  and  sweetmeats.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  there  was  anything  the  matter  with  the  cake  or  sweets. 
They  have  been  analysed,  but  no  poisonous  matter  was  found 
in  them.  There  were  three  people  in  the  room.  Mr.  Bedbrook 
stood  at  an  elevation — that  is  to  say,  he  was  standing  up  whilst 
the  prisoner  was  sitting  down,  and  as  near  to  Percy  John, 
as  I  am  to  my  friend  sitting  next  me.  The  suggestion  of  the 
prosecution  is — nay,  it  is  their    case — that  in    the  presence  of 
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these  two  persons,  the  capsule  was  produced  by  the  prisoner, 
and  either  that  he  had  already  placed  in  this  capsule  enough 
aconitine  to  destroy  something  like  three  lives,  or  that  he  manipu- 
lated the  aconitine  into  the  capsule  while  he  was  there.  Now 
what  is  there  to  support  that?  What  does  Mr.  Bedbrook  say? 
He  says,  both  before  the  coroner  and  the  magistrates,  and  he 
repeats  it  in  answer  to  me  in  the  Court,  "I  saw  him  fill  the 
capsule  with  sugar  he  took  from  the  basin."  That  is  to  say, 
"I,  with  my  two  eyes,  saw  him  fill  the  capsule  with  the  sugar 
he  took  from  the  basin,"  No  living  eye  perceived  that  there 
was  anything  in  the  capsule.  Why,  there  was  the  boy  sitting  next 
to  him,  and  Mr.  Bedbrook  standing  up  on  the  other  side  in,  as 
I  have  said,  an  elevated  position.  Mr.  Bedbrook  himself  takes  a 
capsule,  and  then  the  prisoner  says,  "Percy,  you  are  a  swell  pill- 
taker,  take  this."  Where  is  there  a  trace  or  particle  of  evidence 
that  in  that  capsule  he  put  anything  else  than  sugar?  As  far 
as  we  know,  the  prisoner  took  the  capsule  out  of  the  box.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
took  one  out  of  his  pocket,  but  there  is  evidence  that  he  took 
one  out*of  the  box  at  haphazard.  If  the  theory  of  the  prosecution 
is  correct,  the  prisoner  must  have  put  the  poisonous  capsule 
into  the  box,  utterly  careless  as  to  whether  Mr.  Bedbrook  took 
it  out  or  not.  In  the  absence  of  anything  like  evidence,  therefore, 
what  conclusions  are  we  to  arrive  at  ?  Now,  mark  me,  the  capsules 
were  taken — one  by  the  deceased,  one  by  Mr.  Bedbrook,  and  one 
by  Banbury — not  an  important  matter  for  your  consideration, 
when  I  come  to  deal  with  another  branch  of  this  matter. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Solicitor-General — and  here  again  a 
life  is  to  be  sacrificed  upon  a  mere  theory — that  the  prisoner 
asked  for  some  sugar  to  disguise  the  appearance  of  what  was  in 
the  capsule.  Did  he  ask  for  powdered  sugar?  Certainly  not. 
Then  how  can  this  be  a  blind  ?    He  asked  for  sugar,  and  stated 
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that  he  simply  wanted  to  put  it  into  his  sherry.  To  his  mind  the 
sugar  did  away  with  the  alcoholic  effects  of  the  sherry.  What 
was  there,  I  ask,  to  prevent  them  bringing  lump  sugar  to  him  ?  As 
a  rule,  lump  sugar  would  have  been  used  in  such  a  case,  and  not 
powdered  sugar.  If  he 'required  powdered  sugar,  why,  I  ask,  did  he 
not  ask  for  it  ? 

For  some  time  after  the  prisoner  left,  the  deceased  did  not 
complain  of  sickness ;  and  he  only  complained,  just  before  going 
to  bed,  of  heartburn,  which  is  consistent  with  indigestion,  and 
utterly  inconsistent  with  aconitine.  For  some  twenty  minutes  he 
was  left  in  the  dining-room  alone,  after  the  prisoner  went  away. 
He  was  afterwards  taken  up  to  his  room,  and  Mr.  Bedbrook 
became  alarmed  at  his  symptoms.  Asked  how  he  felt,  the  boy  then 
said,  "  I  feel  as  I  felt  when  my  brother  gave  me  a  quinine  pill 
at  Shanklin."  Now,  gentlemen,  weigh  the  words  well,  for  they 
were  used  by  Dr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Bedbrook.  Mr.  Bedbrook 
examined  the  box  of  capsules,  which  were  lying  upon  the  table, 
after  the  prisoner  left,  and  he  found  amongst  them  four  or  five 
quinine  pills.  How  had  those  pills  come  there  ?  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  no  quinine  pills  were  given  to  the  boy  by  the 
prisoner  in  the  room  there  that  night — that  is,  in  the  sight  of 
any  one.  Mr.  Bedbrook  was  present  the  whole  time,  and  he 
would  have  seen  if  there  had  been  any  given,  or  if  there  had 
been  any  mention  of  it.  The  only  thing  said  about,  the  pills 
was,  "You  are  a  swell  pill-taker."  Mr.  Bedbrook  took  one 
capsule  out  of  the  box,  and  he  had  an  ample  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  pills,  had  they  been  there  ;  so  that  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  pills  did  not  come  from  the  prisoner,  who  did  not 
give  the  boy  anything,  save  and  except  the  cake  and  the  fruit. 

The  Solicitor-General :  And  the  capsule. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams  :  Yes  ;  the  capsule.  I  intend  to  be 
perfectly  free  and  open  to  the  jury.     Where  could  the  boy  have 
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got  them  from  ?  They  certainly  did  not  come  from  the  prisoner. 
Where  was  the  boy  all  the  afternoon?  He  was  downstairs. 
What  was  found  subsequently  in  his  box  ?  Why,  pills  ;  and 
not  one  pill,  as  I  will  show  you,  can  be  traced  to  the  prisoner. 
The  boy  was  in  the  room  downstairs,  and  was  able  to  get  about. 
Here  I  have  a  very  grave  complaint  to  make  against  some  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  inasmuch  as  they  studiously 
concealed  from  us  the  fact  that  the  boy  was  able  to  get  about. 
I  shall  show  you  that  he  was  able  to  crawl  about  from  place 
to  place.  I  would  have  you  remember,  also,  that  this  boy  kept 
medicine  unknown  to  any  person  in  the  school.  According  to 
the  evidence,  the  only  person  who  was  allowed  to  give  medicine 
was  the  matron,  who  was  called  before  you.  The  boys  did  not 
keep  their  own  medicine ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  so  ;  and 
yet  you  find  that  not  only  is  this  boy  in  the  possession  of 
quinine  powders,  but  also  pills,  utterly  unknown  to  a  single  soul 
in  the  establishment.  Now,  did  he  himself  take  a  pill  that 
night?  Did  he  himself  take  one  of  the  powders  that  night? 
Here  is  that  boy — "the  swell  pill-taker" — fond  of  taking  medi- 
cines, with  new  capsules  before  him.  What  more  likely  than 
that  he  should  have  taken  one  of  the  pills  on  this  occasion? 
He  had  an  attack  of  heartburn.  What  more  likely  than  that 
he  should  have  had  it?  It  is  suggested,  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  that  the  pills  found  in  the  play-box  were  sent  a 
long  time  ago  from  America  by  the  prisoner.  That  idea,  how- 
ever, is  exploded  by  Mr.  Bedbrook's  evidence. 

Mr.  Bedbrook  says  that  the  boy,  having  taken  one  of  the 
pills  sent  from  America,  said  he  did  not  like  it ;  that  he  felt  ill 
after  taking  it — which  is  not  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance 
in  taking  pills — and  that  he  would  rather  not  take  more.  Upon 
that,  Mr.  Bedbrook  took  the  pills  from  the  boy  and  destroyed 
them.      At    least,  though   he  will  not    say  that  he  really  did 
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destroy  them,  he  will  most  distinctly  swear  that  he  never  gave 
them  to  the  boy  again.  If  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
was  one  of  the  pills  that  Dr.  Lamson  brought  from  America, 
you  must  do  so  in  direct  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  the 
prosecution,  for  they  have  proved  to  demonstration  that  these 
pills  were  destroyed,  or  if  not  destroyed,  were  not  given  back 
to  the  deceased.  There  were  four  or  five  pills  found  in  this  box, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  deceased  might  not  have 
had  one  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  to 
the  contrar}^ — there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  he  did  not  take  a 
pill  himself.  One  witness  says  deceased  said,  "I  feel  as  I  felt 
after  my  brother  had  given  me  a  quinine  pill  at  Shanklin." 
Had  the  prisoner  given  a  pill  on  December  3,  he  would  have 
said  so.  The  boy  himself  never  suggested  that  the  prisoner  had 
given  him  anything — he  never  even  mentioned  the  capsule,  which 
shows  to  my  mind  plainly  enough,  that  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
suspect  anything  wrong.  He  had  the  whole  of  his  faculties 
about  him,  and  yet  when  he  was  questioned  he  did  not  say,  as 
you  would  expect  him  to  have  said,  "  He  has  given  me  another 
pill  ;  he  must  have  given  it  me  in  that  capsule."  The  matron 
of  the  school,  Mrs.  Bowles,  was  examined  before  the  coroner, 
and  before  the  magistrates,  and  she  said  that  the  deceased  was 
very  ill,  and  vomited,  and  that  he  stated  that  he  had  taken  a 
quinine  pill.  Not  a  syllable  more.  The  same  applies  to  some 
of  the  other  witnesses.  It  is  only  in  this  Court  that  we  hear 
from  them  that  the  pill  was  given  at  Shanklin. 

Mr.  Bedbrook  has  told  you  that  a  letter  subsequently  came 
from  the  prisoner  with  4s.  6c?.  for  the  deceased.  I  suppose  that 
the  prosecution  are  about  to  say  that  this  was  part  of  the 
diabolical  scheme  that  he  had  conceived  for  destroying  the  boy's 
life,  and  that  he  only  sent  the  money  as  a  blind,  knowing  well 
that  the  lad  was  then  in  the  agonies  of  death.     I  cannot  for 
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the  life  of  me  understand  why  so  much  evidence  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  misleading  you  as  to  this  boy  being  able  to 
get  downstairs.  Time  in  this  case  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Dr.  Stevenson  agrees  that  in  cases  of  aconitine  poisoning,  s3rmptoms 
would  be  apparent  in  from  a  few  minutes  to  two  hours. 

I  propose  before  I  continue  the  thread  of  the  observations 
which  I  was  making  when  the  Court  adjourned  last  evening,  to 
draw  particular  attention  to  one  or  two  matters  which  I  do  not 
think  I  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  I  complain,  and  bitterly  com- 
plain, and  shall  do  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Home  Secretary  in  not  allowing  an  analyst  to  be  present 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Home 
Office  to  permit  analysts  to  be  present  on  the  part  of  the  accused ; 
still,  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  that  rule  should  be  relaxed, 
or  at  least,  the  residue  about  which  you  have  heard  so  much, 
should  have  been  submitted  to  some  one  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner.  When  I  was  speaking  of  the  time  Avhich  elapsed  from 
the  alleged  administration  of  the  poison  until  the  death  of 
the  poor  boy,  I  should  have  drawn  your  attention — and  I  beg 
you  will  not  forget  this — to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bond  has  stated 
that  the  ordinary  time  for  one  of  these  capsules  melting  is  from 
two  to  three  minutes.  I  now  shall  read  to  you  an  extract  from 
Dr.  Christison's  book  on  poisons,  wherein  it  is  stated  "evidence 
of  experiments  on  " 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  :  Is  that  not  rather  a  matter  for  cross- 
examination?  If  you  read  that,  it  will,  of  course,  be  open  for 
the  Solicitor-General  to  read  extracts  from  any  book  he  may 
think  fit. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams :  Dr.  Christison  is  dead,  and  I  cannot 
call  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  :  No,  no  ;  you  do  not  understand  me. 
When  Dr.   Stevenson  was  in  the  witness-box,  you  should  have 
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asked  him  if  that  book  was  an  acknowledged  authority  by  men 
of  science.     He  might  then  have  explained  or  qualified  it. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams  :  Well,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  appears 
very  hard  upon  me,  if  I  am  not  allowed  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  :  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  only 
to  rule  as  to  what  is  legal  evidence  and  what  is  not.  I  have  no 
discretion  in  the  matter  if  the  Solicitor-General  objects. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams  :  Oh,  well,  my  book  is  closed. 

The  Solicitor-General :  I  do  not  know  what  the  book  is,  my 
lord. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams  :  Would  you  like  to  see  it  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  :  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  something 
that  has  occurred  since  the  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  :  If  you  read  it,  you  will  open  the  whole 
field  of  writings  by  dead  authors. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams  :  Oh,  well,  if  there  is  the  slightest 
discussion  about  it,  I  will  not  insist  upon  it.  [Proceeding  with 
his  address  to  the  jury.]  When  we  adjourned  last  evening,  I 
was  about  to  call  your  attention  to  the  sale  of  the  aconitine 
upon  November  24.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  important 
element  in  the  case,  and  I  think  I  shall  prove  that  not  only  is 
the  evidence  of  the  two  men  called  from  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Hanbury's  utterly  unreliable,  but  I  shall  show  you  that  it  is 
not  at  all  probable.  Atropia,  it  is  much  more  likely,  was  bought 
than  aconitine.  I  would  call  your  attention  particularly  to  the 
evidence  of  the  witness  Dodds.  He,  in  his  first  conversation 
with  Betts,  said,  "Do  you  remember  the  sale  of  atropia  ?"  "Yes," 
was  the  reply ;  and  the  only  question  between  them  then,  and 
for  some  hours  afterwards,  was,  as  to  whether  itj  was  atropia 
or  sulphate  of  atropia.  Can  you  have  any  doubt  that  it  was 
not  aconitine  but  atropia?  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  when  we 
consider  what  has  been  proved,   that  the   prisoner  was    in  the 
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habit  of  purchasing  atropia.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this,  and 
there  can  be  none.  It  appears  in  the  two  prescriptions  which 
have  been  placed  in  evidence  by  the  prosecution.  Which  is 
more  probably  right  ?  How  came  the  chemists'  assistants  to 
dream  of  atropia,  when  atropia  was  the  very  drug  the  prisoner 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  ?  What  was  it  that  changed  their 
opinion  ?  The  2s.  6c?.  This  book  (the  petty  cash-book  of  the 
firm).  Neither  of  the  two  men  could  tell  the  day  of  the  month 
or  the  day  of  the  week  when  the  purchase  was  made,  but  they 
do  remember  that  aconitine  is  Is.  ^d.  per  grain,  and,  finding  an 
entry  of  2s.  Qd.,  and  a  "  C "  against  it,  denoting  a  sale  to  a 
medical  man,  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  aconitine, 
and  aconitine  only.  You  have  heard  it  stated  that  atropia  is 
Ad.  per  grain,  and  oddly  enough,  on  November  29,  is  an  entry 
in  this  very  book  of  8c?.,  with  a  "  C  "  against  it.  Considering 
the  doubt  of  the  two  assistants  as  to  the  day  of  the  week  and 
date,  and  their  first  discussions  as  to  its  being  atropia,  who  is 
likely  to  be  right  ?  I  humbly  submit  that  the  probabilities  are  all 
in  favour  of  the  accused. 

The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Stilling,  a  gentleman  from  Messrs. 
Bell's,  the  well-known  chemists  of  Oxford  Street.  He  proved^ 
not  a  sale,  but  a  suggestion  of  a  sale  of  aconitine,  to  the  prisoner — 
that  is,  that  the  prisoner  went  to  his  shop  and  wanted  to  buy 
a  grain  of  aconitine.  Pray  bear  in  mind  that  unguentum  aconitim 
is  an  acknowledged  remedy  for  rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  and 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  prisoner  was  a  martyr  to  those 
complaints.  Therefore,  it  was  quite  legitimate  for  the  prisoner 
to  have  aconitine  in  his  possession.  I  submit  that  if  the  prisoner 
intended  to  commit  this  hideous  crime,  he  would  not  have  stated 
at  the  chemists',  as  he  did,  that  he  was  staying  at  Nelson's 
Hotel,  where  he  might  be  identified  in  every  respect,  and  where 
the  police  might  have  laid  hands  upon  him  at  once. 
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The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Littlefield,  the  chemist,  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  He  gives  evidence  as  to  a  most  important 
matter  in  this  case — the  sale  of  the  quinine  powders.  He  proved 
the  sale  of  twelve  quinine  powders  of  a  large  size.  Six  of  these 
powders  have  been  taken  by  somebody,  and  probably  mainly  by 
the  unfortunate  boy  to  whom  they  were  sent.  One  of  them 
was  taken  by  Banbury,  with  no  ill-effect,  and  there  is  not  a 
suggestion  that  there  was  anything  harmful  or  injurious  in  these 
powders.  Where  are  the  remainder  of  these  twelve  ?  They  are 
produced  before  you,  and,  having  been  analysed  by  Dr.  Stevenson, 
it  is  not  suggested  that  there  was  any  poison  in  them.  With 
regard  to  powders  Nos.  16,  17,  and  19,  which  were  found  in 
the  boy's  box,  and  which  would  be  the  remainder  of  those 
purchased  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  they  were  analysed  aconite 
was  discovered.  In  one  a  considerable  quantity  was  found,  but 
very  little  trouble  was  taken  in  analysing  the  others — why,  I 
do  not  know.  Dr.  Stevenson  says  he  could  not  tell  the  quantity 
of  aconite  in  the  other  two,  but  he  says  it  was  present.  I  should 
have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  important  to  discover  the 
quantities,  especially  as  it  aff"ected  the  question  whether  there 
was  not  a  mistake  in  making  the  powders,  or  in  assimilating 
them  properly.  Where  did  these  poisonous  powders  come  from  ? 
The  prosecution  have  to  prove  that,  if  they  really  rely  upon  it. 
It  is  their  evidence,  and  it  is  for  them  to  substantiate  the  guilt 
of  the  accused,  and  not  for  me  to  prove  his  innocence.  I  call  upon 
them,  with  the  whole  of  the  Treasury  at  their  back,  to  say 
where  these  powders  came  from.  They  have  never  ventured  to 
show  you  at  all.  They  have  traced  everything  they  could  to 
the  prisoner,  but  they  have  endeavoured  and  failed  to  trace  the 
pills  to  him,  which  were  sent  from  America,  and  which  Mr. 
Bedbrook  swore  were  destroyed.  Do  not  forget  that  everything 
that    has    come    from    that  man    has    been    tested,   and    found 
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harmless.  The  six  powders,  the  wafers,  the  cake,  and  the  sweets 
were  all  analysed  and  tested,  and  not  one  particle  of  poison 
had  been  traced  to  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  proved  to 
be  harmless  and  innocent.  The  very  things  that  they  cannot  trace 
to  the  prisoner  are  charged  with  aconitine ;  and  when  I  am 
taunted  and  may  be  taunted  with  calling  no  witnesses,  I  may 
say  that  I  do  not  do  so  because  I  cannot  say  where  the  pills  that 
came  from  the  boy's  box  were  bought,  and  from  whence  they 
were  supplied  to  him.  The  burden  of  proving  that  is  upon  the 
prosecution,  and  not  upon  me.  Neither  is  it  for  me  to  assign  a 
cause  of  death,  but  for  the  prosecution. 

The  next  witness  was  Albert  Smith,  who  proved  that  on 
August  28th  he  sold  to  the  prisoner,  at  Shanklin,  three  grains 
of  atropia  and  one  gTain  of  aconitine.  Now,  the  suggestion  of  the 
prosecution  is  that  in  the  month  of  August  the  assassin's  hand 
was  at  work,  and  that  in  that  month  an  attempt  was  made 
upon  the  life  of  this  lad.  The  28th  was  Sunday.  On  the  27th  of 
the  same  month  the  family — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman  and  the  boy — 
arrived  at  Shanklin.  There  were  at  that  time  four  persons  of  the 
name  of  Lamson  residing  at  Shanklin — the  prisoner,  his  wife,  his 
father,  and  his  mother.  On  the  27th,  they  met  the  boy  at  the  station, 
and  they  all  went  to  Mrs.  Joliffe's  lodgings ;  and  here  again, 
as  at  Wimbledon,  the  prisoner  exhibited  solicitude  and  kindness 
towards  the  boy ;  and  if  I  am  taunted  with  not  calling  witnesses 
on  that  point,  the  answer  is  that  his  conduct  proved  what 
is  necessary.  You  allege  that  the  prisoner  bought  aconitine 
on  August  28th  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  the  lad ;  and 
Mr.  Poland  sought  to  prove  it  by  the  most  circuitous  routes. 
There  were  four  persons,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  name  of  Lamson 
in  the  island,  and  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  show 
you  that,  after  the  Saturday,  until  his  sailing  for  America,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  ever  in  company  with  the  boy.     But  if 
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he  were,  what  then  ?  A  total  overthrow  of  all  the  suppositions 
and  speculations  of  the  prosecution. 

You  say  that  the  deceased,  while  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  suffered 
from  illness.  I  maintain,  however,  that  it  was  not  an  illness 
but  an  indisposition,  and  that  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Chapman,  who  married  the  deceased's  sister.  The  symptoms 
of  the  indisposition  were  nothing  like  those  followed  by  the 
taking  of  aconitine.  There  was  every  indication  that  the  boy 
was  suffering  from  an  impaired  digestion,  and  not  from  the  effects 
of  aconitine ;  and  there  was  medical  evidence  that  the  boy, 
having  dined  at  half-past  one  o'clock  on  December  3rd,  at 
Wimbledon,  there  was  found  in  the  vomit  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  undigested  food.  I  believe  I  have  now  dealt  successfully 
with  the  Shanklin  episode. 

With  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jolifife,  I  may  say  that 
we  heard  first  from  that  witness — and  it  was  with  great  surprise 
that  I  heard  it — that  the  boy  was  able  to  get  up  and  downstairs. 
On  that  matter  we  are  told  by  witnesses  from  Wimbledon  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  deceased  to  do  that,  and  I 
would  have  you  mark  the  difference  of  the  two  statements. 

A  number  of  witnesses  had  been  called  to  prove  the  impe- 
cuniosity  of  the  prisoner.  That  I  have  admitted  throughout 
the  case,  and  I  cannot  understand  why  the  prosecution  should 
have  heaped  Pelion  on  Ossa  as  they  have  done. 

There  were  called  before  you  two  witnesses  of  the  name  of 
Tulloch^  and  their  evidence,  I  may  say,  was  strangely  in  contrast. 
The  letter  which  the  witness,  John  Law  Tulloch,  forwarded  to 
the  prisoner,  requesting  a  loan  of  £20,  spoke  of  "adding  one 
to  the  list  of  favours  and  kindnesses "  which  he  (the  witness) 
had  received  from  the  prisoner.  The  world  is  now  against  the 
prisoner,  and  if  there  can  be  proved  in  evidence  some  little  thing 
in  his  favour,   don't,   I  beg  you,  discard  and   disregard  it.     He 
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exhibited  great  kindness  to  the  witness,  and  also  to  his  brother, 
and  pawned  his  surgical  instruments  in  order  to  meet  a  request 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  for  a  loan.  If  he  has  got  a  good  trait 
in  his  character,  in  God's  name,  I  trust  you  will  let  him  have 
the  benefit  of  it.  I  cannot  tell  j'^ou  the  prisoner's  account,  for 
by  law  I  am  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  (interrupting)  :  Do  not  let  that  be 
misunderstood.  The  prisoner  cannot  be  sworn,  but  his  counsel 
can  make  his  statement  for  him. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams  :  I  am  much  obliged  to  my  lord. 

Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  :  I  do  not  like  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  prisoner's  mouth  is  closed  ;  but  you  are  not  permitted 
yourself  to  make  a  statement,  instead  of  the  prisoner,  of  facts. 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams :  I  was  not  going  to  do  that,  my 
lord.  To  proceed  :  it  is  admitted  that,  on  December  2nd,  the 
boy  was  passing  through  an  examination,  and  he  was  generally 
on  those  occasions  in  an  excited  state.  The  prisoner  on  the 
day  in  question  went  down  to  Wimbledon  in  company  with  one 
of  the  witnesses — Tulloch  ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
witness,  who  gave  a  different  account  of  his  conversation  with 
the  prisoner  at  the  Police  Court  to  what  he  has  given  here  before 
you,  was  on  that  night  the  worse  for  liquor.  The  only  man  who 
can  corroborate  this  statement  is  the  prisoner,  and  my  lord  says 
he  cannot  be  sworn.  But  I  have  my  duty  to  discharge,  and  I 
put  a  question  to  the  brother  to  the  following  effect  :  "  Is  your 
brother,  late  in  the  afternoon,  sometimes  the  worse  for  liquor  ? " 
To  that  question  the  Solicitor-General  very  promptly  objected, 
and  said  that  it  was  not  evidence.  The  question  was  not  pressed, 
for  I  was  not  allowed  to  press  it. 

With  regard  to  the  two  brothers,  I  cannot  help  saying,  "  Look 
on  this  picture  and  on  that."  One  of  them  proved  that  which  I 
have  been  seeking  to  prove  throughout  the  whole  of  the  case — 
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that  the  prisoner  was  a  martyr  to  neuralgia  and  rheumatism ; 
and,  as  I  have  already  said,  aconitine  is  the  remedy  for  those 
complaints.  Bear  in  mind,  with  regard  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
transaction,  that  the  prisoner  was  said  to  have  bought  the 
aconitine  on  August  28th,  and  that  he  sailed  for  America  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  month.  Under  these  circumstances,  would  it 
not — I  put  it  to  you — be  the  very  time,  when  he  was  going  on  a 
voyage  to  the  United  States,  to  provide  himself  with  aconitine  to 
relieve  the  complaints  I  have  mentioned  as  those  to  which  he  was 
subject  ? 

Now,  as  to  the  arrest,  what  was  the  man's  conduct?  The 
boy  was  dead,  and  suspicion  fastened  upon  him — the  last  man  who 
was  in  the  boy's  presence  before  the  symptoms  showed  themselves  ; 
that  is,  the  last  man,  as  far  as  the  evidence  went,  from  whom 
he  received  anything  that  he  took  into  his  stomach.  That  is  a 
very  strong  point.  What  does  he  do — does  he  fly  ?  No.  It 
may  be  said,  where  can  he  fly  to  ?  There  are  countries  where 
there  is  no  extradition,  and  where  this  law  cannot  reach  him. 
He  was  out  of  this  country  and  was  in  France.  He  knew  that 
all  the  appearances  were  against  him  ;  that  he  was  the  last  person 
seen  ;  and  that  suspicion  was  fastened  upon  him  by  the  newspapers. 
He  knew  the  danger  that  he  was  in  ;  and  yet,  did  he  seek  to 
cover  his  crime  by  flight  ?  No  ;  he  returned  back  to  this  country 
of  his  own  free  will  and  accord.  That  circumstance  I  think  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  prisoner's  favour.  He  came  to 
Scotland  Yard  and  was  taken  before  the  magistrate.  There, 
however,  he  thought  of  some  one  else  besides  himself ;  he  thought 
of  his  father  and  mother,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  matter 
would  not  be  made  public,  on  account  of  his  relatives.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  the  conduct  of  a  guilty  man,  and  I  trust  you 
will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

Then  it  is  said  that  motive  was  not  absent  in   this  case — 
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nay,  that  the  motive  was  powerful  which  induced  the  man  to 
commit  this  crime,  and  that  he  murdered  this  poor  lad  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  sum  of  £1,500,  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled  to  on  his  death.  I  would  have  you  observe  that 
the  prisoner  must  have  known  very  well  that,  if  the  boy  died, 
he  would  not  receive  any  of  the  money  for  three  months,  for  all 
the  children  were  wards  in  Chancery.  Moreover,  he,  as  a  man 
of  education,  would  know  that,  if  there  were  suspicions  of  foul 
play,  no  money  would  be  paid  over.  No  money,  I  may  say,  has 
been  paid  over.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  the  poor  boy 
could  not  live  long,  and  the  prisoner  knew  that.  The  curvature 
was  growing  worse,  and  the  boy  was  suffering  from  disease  of 
the  lungs,  so  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  live  long. 
Why,  then,  should  the  prisoner  anticipate  his  death  by  com- 
mitting the  act  attributed  to  him?  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  prisoner  should  risk  his  life  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  things  which  must  have  been  brought 
about  naturally  and  without  the  commission  of  any  crime. 

These  are  observations  which  you  must  weigh,  and,  if  they 
are  worth  anything,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  discard  them.  I 
have  shown  you  how  this  crime  might  have  been  committed  in 
safety.  I  have  shown  you  that,  if  the  prisoner  meditated  the 
death  of  this  boy,  the  Christmas  holidays  were  coming  on,  and 
he,  as  a  medical  man,  could  have  committed  the  crime  alleged 
and  very  easily  have  done  away  with  the  traces  of  it.  The 
victim  would  have  been  in  his  power ;  the  boy  would  have  been 
in  his  hands  and  in  his  house.  I  have  called  your  attention  to 
that  because  I  think  it  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  your  con- 
sideration. I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  unreliability  of 
the  evidence  of  the  experts  as  to  the  existence  of  aconitine.  I 
have  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  everything  traced  to 
the  hands  of  the  prisoner  is  innocuous  and  harmless,  and   that 
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the  things  which  they  say  are  charged  with  aconitine  are  in  no 
way  brought  home  to  the  possession  of  the  prisoner.  And  here, 
I  say,  the  prosecution  have  failed  in  proving  the  case  laid  before 
you.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  the  length  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  alleged  taking  of  the  poison  and  the  poor 
boy's  death ;    and,  gentlemen,  I  have  now  almost  done. 

My  responsibility,  which,  believe  me,  is  one  which  I  would 
never  willingly  incur  again — it  is  heavy  enough — will  in  a  few 
moments  be  shifted.  The  responsibility  which  hangs  upon  the 
shoulders  of  my  lord,  combined  with  mine,  will  finally  be  removed 
to  yours  ;  for  with  you  the  responsibility  of  this  verdict  must  rest. 

Gentlemen,  juries  have  made  mistakes ;  judges  have  made 
mistakes  ;  and,  although  judges  tell  juries,  and  tell  them  earnestly 
and  sincerely  —  for  the  judges  of  this  country  are  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments  —  although  they  tell  juries,  intending  that 
they  should  act  upon  what  they  say,  not  to  take  any  expression 
of  opinion  from  them,  because  the  responsibility  rests  with  the 
twelve  men  who  have  to  try  the  case  ;  yet,  gentlemen,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  when  you  come  to  consider  that  our  judges 
are  in  many  cases  elevated  to  the  Bench  from  being  the  most 
successful  of  advocates  and  the  highest  ornaments  of  advocacy  in 
their  profession,  you  must  feel  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  judge,  or 
any  human  being  who  has  been  a  successful  advocate,  and  who 
has  been  one  of  the  brightest  orators  of  the  age,  entirely  to  divest 
himself  of  oratory.  The  lion  cannot  change  his  skin  ;  the  leopard 
cannot  change  his  spots  ;  and,  however  unwilling  a  judge  may 
be  that  any  sentence  or  word  of  his  might  affect  the  opinion 
of  the  jury,  the  tones  that  have  so  long  charmed  never  lose 
their  charm,  however  much  it  may  be  desired — "  the  right  hand  " 
never  forgets  "  its  cunning."  I  make  these  observations  with  all 
sincerity,  and  with  all  respect,  knowing  that  they  will  be  taken 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  meant. 
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Gentlemen,  I  now  come  to  what  is  to  me  the  most  painful 
part  of  my  duty.  I  have  told  you  that  you  have  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature  in  your  hands.  In  reality  you  have  a  trinity  of 
lives  in  your  hands.  You  have  three  people  to  consider.  This 
man  has  a  wife.  Who  stood  by  him  in  the  hour  of  poverty  ?  That 
wife.  Did  you  notice  her  on  the  first  day  ?  A  thin,  spare 
figure  came  up  to  that  dock  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying  by 
her  presence,  "  Though  all  men  be  against  you,  though  all  the 
world  be  against  you,  in  my  heart  there  is  room  for  you  still." 
Gentlemen,  they  say  that  women  are  inferior  creatures,  but  in 
the  hour  of  retribution  it  may  be  said  of  women,  "When  pain 
and  anguish  wring  the  brow,  a  ministering  angel  thou."  She 
had  sworn  at  the  altar  to  love,  honour,  and  obey  him.  It  is 
well  that  the  compilers  of  the  solemn  service  put  "  love "  first, 
for  where  there  is  woman's  love  the  others  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  up  to  this  moment  she  has  stood,  so  to  speak, 
by  his  side.  Gentlemen,  if  the  prisoner  be  convicted,  and  his 
life  be  sacrificed,  what  a  legacy  is  there  for  her !  What  a 
reward  for  all  her  true  nobility,  and  for  all  that  is  softest  and 
best  in  life  —  a  widowed  home,  a  cursed  life,  and  a  poor  little 
child  never  to  be  taught  to  lisp  its  father's  name,  its  inheritance 
the  inheritance  of  Cain ! 

I  make  these  observations,  gentlemen,  not  with  any  desire  to 
make  you  deviate  by  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  path  of  duty, 
which  you  are  bound  to  tread ;  but  I  do  make  them  to  beg,  to 
entreat,  to  beseech  you,  with  these  last  tones  of  my  voice,  not 
to  found  your  verdict  upon  speculative  theories  and  visionary 
ideas  ;  but  to  test,  and  try,  and  weigh — and  accurately  weigh — 
every  particle  of  the  evidence  —  real,  solid,  cogent  evidence — 
before  you  come  to  a  verdict  antagonistic  to  this  man.  Into 
your  hands  I  commend  a  brother's  life,  for  no  matter  what  our 
nationality    or  creed    may    be,   by    the  common    tie  of  human 
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nature  all  men  are  brothers.  I  can  only  beg  you,  lastly,  to 
extend  towards  him  —  your  brother  —  that  upon  which,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  all  true  religion  is  founded :  do  unto  him — 
your  brother — as  you  would,  if  you  were  placed  in  such  dire 
straits,  that  your  brethren  should  do  unto  you ;  and  may  the 
Lord  direct  you  right. 
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"  Dubkins  ?  Ain't  he  like,"  i.  22. 

Dublin,  I  join  my  regimeut  at,  i.  33; 
playing  at,  i.  54. 

Dumphy,  Mr.,  i.  321. 

Duncombe,  Admiral,  ii.  209. 

"  Dun  Cow"  Supper,  The,  i.  275. 

Dungarvan,  Lord,  i.  16. 

Du  Plat,  General,  i.  146. 

Dupre,  Dr.,  ii.  196. 

Dupuis,  Harry,  i.  15. 

Dupuis,  John  George,  i.  15. 

Durnford,  i.  15 ;  anecdote  of,  i.  24. 

Dutton,  Mr.  Duerdin,  ii.  159,  207. 

Earle,  General,  i.  40. 

East  End  "  doss"  houses,  i.  163. 

East  End,  The  condition  of  the,  i.  163, 
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Edgcome,  Dr.,  ii.  11. 

Edinburgh,  Playing  at,  i.  50. 

Edlin,  Sir  Peter,  i.  159  ;  ii.  18. 

Elliott,  Kev.  W.  Lawrence,  i.  3. 

Ellis,  Mr.  Joseph,  i.  148, 

Elvey,  Sir  George,  i.  3. 

Ely,  Marquis  of,  i.  4. 

Emdeu,  Mr.,  i.  65. 

Engagement,  My,  i.  54. 

English,  Nicholas,  i.  182. 

Erskine,  Mr.,  i.  18. 

Eton,  We  move  to,  i.  3 ;  the  foundation 
of,  i.  1 ;  the  last  Montem,  i.  8 ;  customs 
and  tortures  at,  i.  12  ;  songs  of,  i.  14 ; 
the  birch  at,  i.  22 ;  I  leave,  i.  28,  133. 

Etonians,  Famous,  i.  15. 

Euston,  Lord,  Matrimonial  suit  of,  ii.  203. 

Evans's,  i.  264, 

Extradition  cases,  i.  256, 

Eyre,  Colonel,  i.  39 ;  his  anger,  i.  40. 


Fagin's  lads,  i,  161. 
"Faithful  William,"  i.  297. 
Pane,  Lieut.-Col,  Commandant,  i,  29, 
Farces,  Writing,  i,  65. 
Farewell  words,  ii.  258. 
Father,  My,  i,  101, 
Faudel,  Phillips,  &  Co.,  i,  268, 
Fenian  plots,  i,  181,  206, 
Fergusson,  Sir  William,  i,  326. 
Ferneley,  Anecdote  of,  i.  30. 
Figgins,  Mr.  Alderman,  i.  270. 
Fillan,  Mr.,  ii.  251. 
Fined,  I  am,  i.  46, 
Finmore,  Hawtrey's  butler,  i,  14, 
Fitzmaurices,  The,  i.  4. 
Fitzroy  House,  Fitzroy  Square,  ii,  256. 
Pitzroy,  the  Hon.  H.  James,  Matrimonial 
suit  of,  ii.  203. 
,'"Flash  Fred,"  i.  302. 
i    Flogging,  My  only,  i.  24, 


Flower  and  Dean  Street,  i,  163. 

Flowers,  Mr,,  i,  256. 

Foot,  96th,  I  am  gazetted  to  the,  i,  33. 

"Forlorn  Hope,"  The,  i.  31. 

Forster,  Q.C,  Mr.  Campbell,  ii.  128. 

Fortescue,  Captain,  ii,  106, 

"Forty  Thieves,  The,"  ii.  88. 

Fraser,  Frederick,  i,  302. 

Fraaer' s  Magazine,  ii.  27, 

Frauds,  The  Turf,  ii.  48. 

Friends,  Appearing  for  one's,  ii,  12, 

Froggatt,  Mr.,  Charge  against,  ii,  69,  204. 

Fulton,  Mr.  Forrest,  ii,  159. 

Fursden,  an  heroic  fag,  i.  17. 

Gabriel,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  267- 

Galbraith,  Charge  against,  i,  290, 

Garrick  Club,  The,  i,  25, 

"Garrick's  Head,"  The,  i.  256. 

Gath,  Sir  Eichard,  i,  102. 

Gibson,  Mr.,  Newgate  surgeon,  ii.  8. 

"  Gilbert  Gurney,"  ii.  56. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  i.  147,  ii.  44 ;  his  manifesto 
of  January,  1874,  ii.  22 ;  his  refresh- 
ment, ii.  25;  his  magnificent  oration, 
ii.  26. 

Gladstone,  Mr.  E,,  ii.  191. 

Glasgow,  Playing  at,  i,  50. 

"  Glass,  The  Long,"  i.  18, 

Glover,  Edmund  i,  52, 

Qlow-ivorm,  The,  i,  144, 

Gold,  Mr.,  Murder  of,  ii.  159. 

Goncourt,  Madame  de,  ii,  49,  70. 

Good,  Daniel,  i.  82, 

Goodford,  i,  15. 

Goodman's,  Billy,  i.  18. 

Goodwin,  Colonel,  i,  41. 

Gordon  Square,  i,  145. 

Gore,  Eev,  T.,  i.  3, 

Gorst,  Q.C,  Mr.,  ii.  144. 

Gorton,  the  Claimant's  solicitor,  ii.  1. 

Gongh,  Mr.,  i,  220, 

Y 
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Grafton,  Duke  of,  ii.  203. 

Grain,  Mr.,  ii.  49,  70,  134. 

Grange,  The,  at  Twickenham,  i.  146. 

Grant,  Captain,  i.  33. 

Green,  Mr.  H.  D.,  ii.  59. 

Green,  Paddy,  i.  264. 

Greene,  Mr.  Baker,  i.  182. 

Greenfield,  Mr.  Frank,  i.  270. 

Greenwich,    Crime    in,   i.   266;    Peace's 

robberies  in,  ii.  131. 
Gregorio,  i.  108,  335. 
Gregory,  Captain,  i.  40. 
Griffiths,  J.  0.,  i.  87,  153. 
Griffiths,  Q.C.,  Mr.,  ii.  59. 
Grover,  i.  15. 
Groves,  Mr.,  i.  274. 

Guildford,  my  first  Circuit  town,  i.  101. 
Gurney,   The  Hon.  Eussell,  i.   72,    103, 

212,  287 ;  ii.  6. 
Gurney 's,  i.  267. 
Gwynne,  i.  8. 
Gye,  Mr.  Percy,  ii.  98. 


Hacker,  Miss,  Murder  of,  ii.  139. 

Hahn,  Professor,  of  Berlin,  ii.  255. 

Hale,  "  Badger,"  i.  21. 

Hale,  Mr.,  i.  101. 

Hale,  Mr.  Warren,  i.  107. 

Halsbury,  Lord  (see  Hardinge-Giiiard). 

Ham,  Police  Sergeant,  i.  210,  216. 

Handwriting,  Experts  in,  ii.  134. 

Hanley,  Playing  at,  i.  53. 

Hannen,  Sir  James,  i.  130 ;  ii.  6. 

Hardinge-GifEard,  Sir  (Lord    Halsbury), 

i.  73,  75,  108,  121,   159,  182,  219,  270; 

his  dislike  for  smoking,  i.  271 ;  ii.  70, 

97,  220,  257. 
Hardman,  Mr.,  i.  158. 
Harrington,  Michael,  i.  107. 
Hatton    Garden    Murder,    The,   i.    107, 

335. 


Hawkins,  Mr.    Justice,   i.   101,  337;   ii. 

40,  97,103, 122, 139,  148, 191,  244,  246 ; 

I  appear  as  counsel  for,  ii.  12. 
Hawtrey,  Dr.,  i.  13 ;  donations  to,  i.  28. 
Hawtrey,  John,  i.  15. 
Hawtrey,  Stephen,  i.  21. 
Hayward,  i.  146. 
Heath,  Mr.  Christopher,  ii.  11. 
Henry,  Sir  Thos.,  i.  146,  187,  225,  251, 

256. 
Herbert,  Miss,  i.  66. 
Her  Majesty's  41st,  I  join,  i.  36. 
Herschell,  Sir  F.,  ii.  191. 
Hill,  "Long,"i.  18. 

Hinson,  Frederick,  Charge  against,  i.  284. 
Hoare,  Sir  Henry,  i.  146- 
Hobson,  Mr.,  ii.  21. 
Hodgson,  Dr.,  i.  15. 
Holborn  Casino,  The,  i.  261. 
Holiday,  A  week's,  i.  145. 
Holker,  Sir  John,  i.  147,  265;  ii.  70,  97, 
118, 134, 144 ;  my  friendship  with,  ii.  44. 
Holl,  Mr.,  i.  69. 
Holt,  Mr.  Barnard,  ii.  11. 
Home  Circuit,  The,  i.  101,  250. 
Hornsey,  i.  129. 

Horse  Guards,  An  order  from  the,  i.  31. 
Hosack,  ii.  44. 
Houghton,  Mr.,  ii.  109,  220. 
Huddleston,  Baron,  i.  98, 128 ;  ii.  56,  220. 
Huddleston,  Lady  Diana,  ii.  229. 
Humphreys  &  Morgan,  i.  73. 
Hungerford  Murders,  The,  ii.  59. 
Hutchinson,  Cootie,  i.  36. 
Hutchinson,  Sir  Edward,  i.  36. 


Identification  tests,  i.  138. 
Impecuniosity,  i.  41. 
Imprisonment  for  debt,  i.  4. 
Inderwick,  Q.C.,  Mr.,  ii.  203. 
Informers,  i.  183. 
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Ingham,  Sir  James,  i.  257. 

Inns  of  Court;,  I  enter  as  a  student  at  the, 

i.  55. 
"  I.P.'s,"  i.  160. 
Ipswich   Grammar   School,  I  become   a 

master  at,  i.  29. 
Irish  Education  Question,  The,  ii.  22. 
Irving,  Henry,  My  first  meeting  with,  i. 

52 ;    he  and  I   become  friends,  i.   55, 

309. 

Jack,  My  dog,  ii.  240. 

James,  Sir  Hy.,  i.  62,  146,  149,  322; 
ii.  159. 

Jamrachs,  ii.  33. 

Jarvis,  "  Swell,"  i.  18. 

Jewel  robbery.  A,  i.  287. 

Jewish  solicitor.  The  little,  i.  211. 

Jews,  Anecdote  of  two,  i.  297. 

Jobey  Joel,  i.  16. 

Joel,  Herr  von,  i.  264. 

John,  Percy  Malcolm,  Murder  of,  ii. 
191. 

.Tohnson,  i.  15. 

Johnson,  "  Jumbo,"  i.  40. 

Jones,  Ernest,  i.  207. 

Jones,  Mr.,  prison  chaplain,  i.  287. 

Jordan,  Mrs.,  i.  146. 

Joynes,  i.  8. 

Judges,  The  City,  i.  103. 

Judgeship,  An  underpaid,  i.  159. 

"  Jumbo,"  i.  40. 

Juryman,  A  wounded,  i.  177 ;  the  be- 
reaved, i.  212. 

Jurymen,  Eccentric,  ii.  215. 

Justice,  Ann,  i.  182  ;  her  indiscretion, 
i.  191. 

Justices'  justice,  ii.  208. 

Kate  Hamilton's,  i.  263, 
Kean,  Charles,  i.  56. 
Kearns,  John,  ii.  134. 


Keate,  Dr.,  Anecdote  of,  i.  23. 

Keating,  Mr.  Justice,  i.  207. 

Keeley,  i.  51,  83;  Mrs.,  i.  54;  the  housa 
at  Brompton,  i.  56 ;  Adelphi  dramas, 
i.  57 ;  Mr.  Keeley  off  the  stage,  i.  58 ; 
Mr.  Keeley's  stories,  i.  59 ;  Mrs.  Keeley, 
i.  146. 

Keeley,  Miss  Louise,  My  first  meeting 
with,  i.  51 ;  our  engagement,  i.  54. 

Kemp,  Q.C.,  Mr.,  ii.  231. 

Kendal,  Mrs.,  i.  146. 

Kenealy,  Q.C.,  Dr.,  i.  284  ;  ii,  3. 

Keogh,  Mr.,  i.  182. 

Kerr,  Lord  Charles,  ii.  16. 

Kerr,  Mr.  Commissioner,  i.  103,  246. 

Kilpack's,  in  Covent  Garden,  i.  59. 

Kinglake,  Serjeant,  i.  174. 

King's  scholars,  i.  7. 

Kisch,  Mr.,  ii.  70,  159. 

KnatchbuU-Hugessen,  Mr.,  ii.  209. 

Knowles,  John,  i.  50. 

Knox,  Mr.,  i.  146,  281 ;  his  career  and  ac- 
complishments, i.  225  ;  his  reformations 
in  the  West  End,  i.  261. 

Knyvett,  Rev.  W.,  i.  3. 

Kurr,  Frederick  and  William,  Charges 
against,  ii.  48,  70. 


Lady  of  Lyons,  Playing  in  the,  i.  50. 
Lambeth,  Peace's  robberies  in,  ii.  130. 
Lamson,  George  Henry,  Trial  of,  ii.  191 ; 

text  of  my  speech  for  the  defence  of, 

ii.  287. 
Lane's  Hotel,  i.  43. 
Langford,  Joe,  i.  61. 
Langford,  Miss  Fanny,  i.  4. 
Laughing  in  church.  The  offence  of,  ii. 

210. 
Lawes,  Mr.,  Action  against,  ii.  220. 
Lawrence,  Sir  James,  i.  267. 
Lawson,  Lionel,  i.  74,  148. 
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Lawson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Edward,    i,  63, 

145,  148,  310 ;  ii.  106. 
Leave  of  absence,  I  obtain,  i.  43. 
Lefroy,   Trial  of,  ii.   159 ;     remarkable 

letter  from,  ii.  174;    a   story  written 

by,    ii.   179 ;    confession    of,   ii.   190 ; 

text  of  my  speech  for  the  defence  of, 

ii.  261. 
Legal  studies,  i.  69. 
Lehman,  Mr.,  ii.  203. 
Leigh,  Hon.  Chandos,  i.  270. 
Leighton,  Sir  Frederick,  ii.  226,  228. 
Lemon,  Mark,  i.  83. 
Letters  in  the  Eachel  Case,  i.  230. 
Levy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  i.  63,  148. 
Lewis  and  Lewis,  i.  73,  108,  322;  ii.  15, 

230. 
Lewis,  F.  H.,  i.  73,  108,  114, 121,  207. 
Lewis,  George,  i.  73,  74,  322  ;  ii.  231. 
Lewis,  James,  i.  74,  84. 
Lewis,  "  Uncle  George,"  i.  74. 
Licensing,  Alterations  in,  i.  261. 
Licensing  business,  i.  265. 
Lincoln,  Lord,  i.  16. 
Lindley,   Mr.   Justice,  ii.   59;    anecdote 

about,  ii.  67. 
Linfield,  Sussex,  ii.  111. 
Little,  Dr.,  ii.  199. 
Littler,  Mr.,  i.  133. 
Lockwood,  Q.C.,  Mr.,  ii.  129,  149. 
Lodging-houses,  i.  163. 
Loftus,  Lord  George,  i.  4;    his  arrest, 

i.  6. 
London  Assurance,  Playing  in,  i.  52. 
London  County  Council,  The,  i.  159. 
London  pickpockets,  i.  161. 
London,  The  ill-fated,  ii.  206. 
Long  Chamber,  i.  12. 
"  Long  Glass,  The,"  i.  18. 
Longrigg,  Dr.,  Shrewdness  of,  ii.  102. 
Lopes,  Lord  Justice,  ii.  128. 
Loughborough,  Lord,  i.  18. 


Love-letter,  Writing  a,  i.  38. 
Love-making,  Natural,  i.  52. 
Lower  Shooting  Field,  i.  9. 
Lush,  Mr.  Justice,  i.  101,  291. 
Luxmore,  i.  15. 

Mackerness,  i.  8. 

Macnamara,  Mr.,  i.  69. 

Maddick,  Mr.  Alfred,  i.  311. 

Maffei,  Count,  i.  113. 

Magistrate,  I  am  taken  before  the,  i.  46  ; 

I  am  appointed  a,  ii.  257. 
Mahon,  My  brother,  i.  2. 
Maitland,  General,  i.  2. 
Malcolm,      alias      Macdonald,      Charge 

against,  ii.  246. 
Manchester,  Playing  at,  i.  50. 
Manisty,  Mr.  Justice,  ii.  137. 
Manuscript,  Disposing  of  a,  i.  65. 
Marlborough  Street  Police  Court,  i.  255. 
Marriage,  My,  i.  54. 
Marsh,  Mr.  Howard,  ii.  11. 
Martin,  Baron,  i.  107. 
Martin,  Mr.,  i.  267. 
Massey,  Godfrey,  informer,  i.  207. 
Mathews,  C,  i.  294;  ii.  9,  70, 97,  109,  191, 

231,  256. 
Mathews,  Charles,  dramatist,  i.  58,  294. 
Matrimonial  Case,  A  remarkable,  ii.  203. 
Matthews,  Frank,  i.  58. 
Mayne,  Sir  Richard,  i.  202. 
McConnan,  Michael,  charged  with  murder, 

ii.  40. 
McConnell,  Mr.,  ii.  44,  49. 
MoNiven,  i.  8. 
Mead,  Mr.,  ii.  144. 
Meiklejohn,    Police    Inspector,    Charge 

against,  ii.  69. 
Mellor,  Mr.  Justice,  i,  313. 
Merchants'  Company,  The,  i.  267. 
Merrick,  Dick,  i.  18. 
Merryweather,  i.  269. 
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Metaphor,  A  strange,  i.  82. 

Metcalfe,   i.  73,  125,  132,   143,  219,  281, 

287. 
Metcalfe,  Austin,  ii.  122. 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  The,   i. 

263;  ii.  13. 
Metropolitan  Kailway  Company,  Attempt 

to  defraud  the,  ii.  9. 
Mice,  Experiments  on,  ii.  199. 
Middlesex  Sessions,  Attending  the,  i.  70 ; 

my  business  at,  i.  158. 
Millais,  E.A.,  Mr.,  ii.  228. 
Mitford,  Anecdote  of,  i.  23. 
Mock  trial.  A,  i.  34. 
Money-lender,  Visiting  the,  i.  43. 
Montem,   i.   8 ;    mottoes    of,    i.     9 ;    the 

Queen's  contributions  to,  i.  9. 
"  Montgomery,  Mr.,"  ii.  51. 
Moore,  Major,  i.  29. 
Moorhouse,  John,  False  charge  against, 

ii.  3. 
Morden  and  Co.,  i.  83. 
Morning  Post,  The,  i.  158. 
Moss,  Mr.  George,  i.  148. 
Mountjoy-Martin,  Mrs.,  i.  4. 
Much  Hadham,  ii.  151. 
Mullany,  Patrick,  informer,  i.  183. 
Murder  and  burglary,  i.  290. 
Murphy,  Q.C.,  Mr.,  ii.  203. 
Murray,  Edwin,  Charge  against,  ii.  48. 
Murray,  Leigh,  i.  57. 

Negretti,  of  Negretti  and  Zambra,  i.  113, 

118. 
Nell  Gwynne,  Portrait  of,  at  the  Garrick, 

i.  26. 
Nelson,  Sir  Thomas,  Angry  words  with, 

ii.  109. 
Nesbit,  Mrs.,  i.  69. 
Nethercliffe,  ii.  134. 
Newcastle,  Playing  at,  i.  52. 
New  Club,  The,  i.  264. 


Newmarket,  A  case  at,  ii.  209. 
Neivs,  The  Daily,  i.  212. 
Nibbs,  i.  18. 
Norris,  i.  29. 

Nottage,  Mr.  Alderman,  ii.  138. 
Nottingham,  Playing  at,  i.  55. 
Nullity  of  marriage  case,  A  remarkable, 
ii.  203. 

Odling,  Dr.  W.,  i.  190. 

Oke,  i.  267. 

O'Keefe,  John,  i.  182. 

Okes,  i.  15. 

"  Old  Fountain,"  Chichester,  i.  30. 

"  Old  Frankie,"  i.  58. 

Olympic  Theatre,  The,  i.  65. 

Operation,  My,  ii.  256. 

Oppenhein,  Mr.,  i.  77,  114. 

Oppidans,  i.  8. 

Order,  A  hasty,  i.  31. 

Orridge,  i.  73 ;  his  bet  about  Hardinge- 

Giffard,  i.  75. 
Osborne,  Bernal,  i.  146. 
Outcasts  in  the  Snow,  i.  171. 
Overend,  Q.O.,  Mr.,  ii.  209. 
Oxford  Circuit,  The,  i.  101 ;  I  join,  i.  149- 

Paddy  Green,  i.  264. 

Padwiok,  Mr.,  ii.  19. 

Paget,  Sir  James,  ii.  256. 

Pagliati,  The  busts  of,  ii.  225,  228. 

Pain,  Tom,  i.  70. 

Palk,  i.  21. 

Palliser,  i.  50. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  The,  i.  202. 

Palmer,  Police-Inspector,  Charge  against 

ii.  69. 
Pardon,  Her  Majesty's,  i.  129. 
Parkers,  The  two,  i.  29. 
Parry,  Serjeant,  i.  68,  87,  101,  159,  225, 

321,  ii.  49;  his  character  and  manners, 

i.  249  ;  his  quickness,  i.  254. 
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Patch,  Mrs,,  i.  53. 

Pater,  Mr.,  i.  207. 

Patti,  i.  146. 

Pavilioa  Music  Hall,  The,  i.  264 ;  ii.  13. 

Pawnbroker's  son.  Victimising  a,  i.  33. 

Payne,  George,  i.  304. 

Peace,  Charles,  Trial  of,  ii.  122 ;  his  leap 
from  the  train,  ii.  127 ;  his  trial  for 
murder,  ii  128. 

Peareth,  Billy,  i.  18. 

Peckham,  Peace's  robberies  at,  ii.  132. 

Peek,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  107. 

Peerless,  Dr.,  i.  111. 

Pelham  Crescent,  Brompton,  i.  54. 

Pelham  Street,  I  take  a  house  in,  i.  54. 

Pelizzioni,  i.  107,  335. 

Pell,  i.  29. 

Penge  Mystery,  The,  ii.  97. 

Perth,  Playing  at,  i.  52. 

Petritzka,  Madame,  ii.  232. 

Petty  thieves,  i.  160. 

Peyton,  i.  18. 

Phillips,  "Alligator,"  I  defend,  ii.  113. 

Phillips,  "Duck,"ii.  113. 

Phillips,  Mr.,  barrister,  i.  97. 

Phillips,  Sir  Benjamin,  i.  132,  267,  268. 

Piccadilly  Saloon,  The,  i.  261. 

Pickering,  i.  15. 

Pitt,  Horace,  i.  4. 

Planch  e,  i.  58. 

Plat,  Du,  General,  i.  146. 

Playing  Fields,  The,  i.  10. 
Pleading  and  preaching,  ii.  149. 
Plumptree,  i.  15 ;  jokes  played  upon  him, 

i.  16. 
Poet,  My  reputation  as  a,  i.  38. 
Poland,  Miss,  ii.  119. 
Poland,  Q.C.,  Mr.,  i.  73,  104-,  159,  182, 
220,  265,  269,  270,  281,  291,  300 ;  ii.  6, 
40,  109,  122,  134,   145,  151,  159,  191, 
231,  246;  anecdote  of,  ii.  119. 
Polehamptons,  The,  i.  8. 


Police  Court  practice,  i.  255. 

Police  officers.  Charge  against,  ii.  69. 

Police,  The  Metropolitan,  i.  205 ;  attempt 

to  corrupt,  i.  216. 
Pollard,  Mr.,  ii.  220. 
Pollock,  Chief  Baron,  i.  89;  ii.  70. 
Poole's,  ii.  120. 
Poor  prisoners,  i.  160. 
PortobeUo  Barracks,  i.  33. 
Portsmouth,  Ordered  off  to,  i.  30. 
Potter,  Police  Inspector,  i.  110. 

Potteries,  Playing  in  the,  i.  52. 

Powell,  "  Piggy,"  i.  18. 

Powell,  Q.C.,  Mr.,  ii.  145. 

Pownall,  "  Billy,"  i.  311. 

Prseposter,  The,  i.  22. 

Practice,  My,  i.  77. 

Press,  Remarks  about  the,  i.  333. 

Price,  Morton,  i.  101. 

Prisoners'  statements,  i.  337. 

Private  hospital.  The,  ii.  256. 

Procureur-Gdn^ral,  The,  i.  323. 

Public-house,  Robbery  at  a,  i.  150. 

Public-houses,  Wholesale  licensing  of, 
i.  266. 

Purcell,  Mr.,  ii.  97. 

Purkisa,  Mr.,  proprietor  of  The  Police 
Nev:s,  ii.  144. 

Queen  attends  Montem,  The,  i.  9. 
Queen's  Bench,  The  Court  of,  i.  87. 
Queen's  Counsel,  I  am  appointed  a,  ii.  257. 

Rachel,  Madame,  Trial  of,  i.  22 1 ;  a 
matter  that  did  not  come  into  Court, 
i.  247. 

Piaising  the  Wind,  i.  50. 

Ramsbotham,  Dr.,  i.  326. 

Ranelagh,  Lord,  i.  227. 

Reading,  I  stay  at,  i.  49. 

Recruiting,  i.  32. 

Reed,  i.  105. 
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Keeve,  Jack,  i.  58. 

Reformatory  and    Refuge    Union,    The, 

i.  165. 
Regiment  of  the  Line,  I  expect  a  nomina- 
tion to  a,  i.  32. 

Rhodes,  Alice,  Charge  against,  ii.  97. 

Rhys,  Capt.  Horton   ("Morton  Price"), 
i.  101. 

Ribton,  i.  71,  73,  88,  108,  121,  173,  220. 

Richards,  Thomas,  Trial  of,  i.  216. 

Richardson,  Mrs.  Stuart,  ii.  256. 

Rigaud,  Dr.,  i.  29. 

Rigby,  Mr.,  i.  225,  321. 

Riots,  Election,  at  Bristol,  i.  173. 

Risk  Allah  v.  The  Daily  Telegraph,  i.  321. 

Rivers,  Lord,  i.  4  ;  ii.  2, 

Rob,  my  favourite  collie,  ii.  87. 

Robbery  at  a  public-house,  i.  150. 

Robbery  of  jewels,  i.  153. 

Robertson,  Madge,  i.  146. 

Robertson,  Tom,  i.  146. 

Robson,  i.  65. 

Roebuck,   Captain  Disney,  i.  32,  53  ;  he 
and  I  play  at  Reading,  i.  49. 

Rogers,  James,  Charge  against,  ii.  6. 

Rogers,  Mr.  J.,  i.  50. 

Roose,  Robson,  ii.  257. 

Rosslyn,  Earl  of,  i.  18. 

Rowland,  Charles,  Charge  against,  ii.  3. 

Rowton,  Lord,  ii.  29. 

Roxby,  Bob,  i.  55. 

Roxby,  Sam,  i.  55. 

Royal  South  Lincoln  Militia,  i.  29. 

Rush,  i.  82. 

Russell,  Sir  Charles,  ii.  118,  203,  220,  231. 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  ii.  208. 

Sally's,  i.  263. 

"  Salt,"  i.  8. 

Salt  Hill,  i.  10. 

Sam's,  i.  263. 

Sandwich,  Bolting  to,  i.  42. 


Sargood,  Serjeant,  i.  74. 

Savile,  Mrs.,  i.  55. 

Savory,  Mr.,  ii.  11. 

Sayers,  Tom,  i.  64. 

Schoolmaster,  I  become  a,  i.  29. 

Scott,  Mr.  (of  Beasley,  Brown,  and  Co.), 

Charge  against,  ii.  242. 
Scovell,  Major,  i.  33. 
Seale-Hayne,  Anecdote  of,  i.  21. 
Semon,  Dr.  Felix,  ii.  253. 
Sergeant's  Wife,  The,  The  Keeleys  in,  i. 

56. 
Sessions,  Attending  the,  i.  70. 
Seven  Dials,  i.  160. 
Seymour,  Digby,  i.  225. 
Shaving  off  whiskers,  i.  34. 
Shaw,  Henry,  Trial  of,  i.  206. 
Shee,  Serjeant,  i.  101,  250. 
Sheep,  Half  a,  i.  20. 
Sheep-stealing,  A  case  of,  i.  125. 
Shelldrake,  Samuel,  Charge  against,  ii,  3. 
Sheriff's  oflBcer,  Bolting  from  the,  i.  42. 
Shield,  Mr.  Hugh,  ii.  128. 
*'  Shiny  Williams,"  My  brother,  i.  8. 
Shoreditch,  i.  160  ;   crime  in,  i.  266. 
Shorncliffe,  Headquarters  at,  i.  41. 
Shrewsbury  Election  petition,  i.  270. 
Sibthorp,  Colonel,  i.  29 ;  Spanish  dancers 

and  the  brewer  man,  i.  30  j  angry  about 

the  recruiting,  i.  31. 
Simmonds,  Ben,  i.  12. 
Simpson,  Mr.,  i.  50. 
Sims,  Mr.,  ii.  145. 
Skinner,  Q.C.,  Mr.,  i.  151. 
Skinner,    the   head  waiter   at    Evans's, 

i.  264. 
Sleigh,  Serjeant,  i.  73,  225,  265. 
Sleigh,  Warner,  i.  182,  284,  291 ;  ii.  6. 
Sloper,  Mr.  Lindsay,  i.  310. 
Slowman's  sponging-house,  i.  7. 
Smith,  Albert,  i.  58,  62,  65,  83,  308. 
Smith,  "  Assassin,"  i.  308. 
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Smith,  George  Manly,  ii.  205. 

Smith,  George  Maslin,  ii.  206. 

Smith,  Kate  Walsh,  ii.  203. 

Smith,  Lumley,  i.  100. 

Smith,  Mr.  Baker,  ii,  59. 

Smith,  Mr.  Justice,  ii.  Ill,  144,  159,  191. 

Smith,  Mr.  T.  F.,  ii.  137. 

Soams,  Maria,  The  murder  of,  i.  80. 

"  Sock  "  shops,  i.  16. 

Soldier,  Charge  of  murder  against  a,  ii.  40. 

Song,  I  compose  a,  i.  37. 

Sothern,  the  actor.  Charge  against,  ii.  81. 

Southsea  Rooms,  Playing  at,  i,  32. 

South  Shields,  Playing  at,  i.  55. 

Spankie,  i.  16. 

Sparrow-Cannon,  i.  18. 

Spiritualistic  case,  A,  ii.  81. 

Spitalfields,  i.  163. 

Spondinig,  ii.  34. 

Sponging-house,  Cursitor  Street,  i.  7. 

Sport,  a  fictitious  journal,  ii.  50. 

Spree  in  barracks.  A,  i.  33. 

Stage,  I  go  on  the,  i.  50 ;  I  leave  the, 
i.  55. 

Starring  in  the  provinces,  i.  50. 

Statements  by  defended  prisoners,  i.  337. 

Staunton  Case,  The,  i.  159 ;  ii.  97. 

Staunton,  Louis,  Patrick,  and  Elizabeth 
Ann,  Charge  against,  ii.  97. 

Stelvio  Pass,  The,  ii.  34. 

Stephen,  Mr.  Justice,  ii.  137,  231 ;  kind- 
ness of,  ii.  245. 

Stevenson,  Dr.,  ii.  196. 

Stone,  Marcus,  i.  146. 

Straight,  Douglas,  i.  106,  13?,  143 ;  my 
early  recollections  of,  i.  144,  145,  146, 
159,  182,  219,  225,  251,  287,  311 ;  ii.  44, 
49,  70,  118,  122 ;  election  petition 
against,  i.  270. 

Straight,  Marshall,  i.  106. 

Straits  of  Malacca,  The,  ii.  23. 

Stratford  Murder,  The,  i.  290. 


Strawberry  Hill,  i.  146. 

Street  disturbance.  A,  i.  45. 

Stuart-Wortley,  Mr.,  ii.  129. 

Stnrt,  Napier,  Anecdote  of,  i.  146. 

"  Subaltern's  Arms,"  The,  i.  40. 

Suffield,  Lord,  ii.  213. 

Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur,  i.  311. 

Summing-up,  A  deadly,  i.  81. 

Summons  for  trespass,  I   receive  a,  ii. 

108. 
Sunderland,  Playing  at,  i.  55. 
Surrey  Sessions,  The,  i.  159. 

Talfourd,  i.  58,  65. 

Talmage,  i.  41. 

Tap,  The,  i.  18. 

Tarver,  Mr.,  i.  11 

Taylor,  Dr.  A.  S.,  i.  81. 

Taylor,  Sir  Charles,  i.  309. 

Teddington,  My  summer  visits  to,  i.  145. 

Telegraph,  The  Daily,  i.  63,  113,  114;  my 
first  brief  for,  i.  147  ;  quotations  from, 
i.  203 ;  action  against,  i.  321. 

Thackeray,  i.  264,  308. 

Tharp,  "Monty,"  ii.  211. 

Theatres,  My  early  fondness  for,  i.  56. 

Theatricals,  Amateur,  i.  32. 

Theobald,  Mrs.,  i.  6. 

Thieves,    Where,    lived,    i.    160;     their 

language,  i.  218. 
Thirteen  in  the  box,  i.  212. 
Thomas,  Mr.  E.,  ii.  145, 
Thompson,  Miss  Lydia,  i.  99. 
Thornycroft,  R.A.,  Mr.,  ii.  228. 
"  Two  Boxing  Nights,"  ii.  179. 
Threepence  or  half  a  sheep,  i.  20. 
Throat,  Troubles  with  my,  ii.  241  ;   the 

operation  on  my,  ii.  256. 
Tippoo  Sahib's  tent,  i.  10. 
Tichborne  case.  The,  ii.  1. 
Tidy,  Professor,  ii.  199,  200. 
Tiffin,  Mr.,  ii.  81. 
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Tilbury,  W.,  H.,  and  F.  G.,  Charge  against, 

ii,  59. 
"  Timber,"  i.  29. 
Times,  The,  i.  225. 
Tipner,  Detachment  duty  at,  i.  30. 
Tolliday's,  Bob,  i.  18. 
Toole,   Johnny,  My   first   meeting   witli 

i.  55,  309  ;  ii.  81. 
Torpey,  Martha,  Charge  against,  i.  287. 
Tothill  Fields,  i.  160. 
Tourville,  de,  Count  Henry,  ii.  33. 
Translating  a  French  play,  i.  66. 
Trap,  The  money-lender's,  i.  47. 
Treasury,  Counsel  to  the,  i.  73  ;  changes 

in  the  oflSce  of,  ii.  118. 
Trial  of  Fenians,  i.  206. 
Truscott,  Sir  F.  W.,  Charge  against,  ii. 

134. 
Tugs,  i,  7. 
Tuke,  i.  29. 
Tulip  Trotman,  i.  16. 
Turf  Frauds,  The,  ii.  48. 
Turner,  Mr.,  ii.  33. 
Tutor,  My,  i.  18. 

Twickenham,  My  summer  visits  to,  i.  145. 
"  Twins,  The,"  i.  144. 
Tyrwhyt,  Mr.,  i.  256. 

Underdown,  Q.C.,  Mr.,  ii.  120. 

Vanity  Fair,  Alleged  libel  in,  ii.  220. 

Vansittarts,  The,  i.  4. 

Vaughan,  James,  informer,  i.  183. 

Yaughan,  Mr.,  i.  256 ;  ii.  34. 

Verdict,  A  regretable,  i.  178;  a  stagger- 

ing,  i.  214. 
Verhyden,  Mr.,  ii.  220. 
Vickers,  Mr.,  i.  269. 

Victoria  Home,  The,  Spitalfields,  i.  167. 
Voules,  Charles,  flogged  by  mistake,  i.  23, 

71,  102. 
Vyses,  The,  i.  4. 


Waddy,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  D.,  ii.  149. 

Waldegrave,  Lady,  i.  146. 

Wallace,  Thomas,  Charge  against,  ii.  3. 

Wallingford  Election  petition,  i.  269. 

Walmer,  Life  at,  i.  39. 

Wansel,  Tot,  i.  18. 

Warburton,  Mr.,  ii.  246. 

Wards,  The,  i.  4. 

Warner,  i.  40. 

Watkins,  Mr.,  of  Morden  and  Co.,  i.  83. 

Webb,  Mr.  Harry,  i.  54. 

Webber  and  Knox's,  i.  16. 

Webster,  Benjamin,  i.  57,  63,  83,  308. 

Webster,  Q.C.,  Sir  Richard,  ii.  118,  220. 

Welsh  Eegiment,  I  join  the,  i.  36. 

Westbury,  Lord,  Anecdote  about,  ii.  111. 

Westminster,  Attending  at,  i.  87. 

Westminster  Hall,  The  last  case  tried  in, 

ii.  220. 
Whiskers,  Cutting  off,  i.  34. 
White,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  97. 
Whitechapel,  i.  160, 163;  crime  in,  i.  266. 
Whitehurst,  Felix,  i.  148. 
Whitehurst,  Fred,  i.  148. 
Whitmore,  Capt.  Walter,  i.  275. 
Whymper,  i.  8. 
Wife,  Murder  of  a,  ii.  6. 
Wigan,  Alfred,  i.  57,  66. 
Wightman,  Mr.  Justice,  i.  87,  88. 
Wild,   Mr.,   proprietor   of    the   Cafe   de 

I'Europe,  i.  83. 
Wilder,  i.  15. 
Wilding,  Mr.,  ii.  37. 
Wilkinson,  Canon,  ii.  228. 
William,  "  Faithful,"  i.  297. 
Williams,  John  Jeffries,  i.  2. 
Williams,  Stephen,  i.  2. 
Williams,  Vaux,  Fennell,  and  Williams,  i.  2 . 
Willis,  Q.C.,  Mr.,  ii.  49,  56,  150. 
Willow  Brook,  Eton,  i.  11. 
Wilson,  Catherine,  Case  of,  i.  77. 
Wilton,  Miss  Marie,  i.  99. 
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Wiltshire,  Lady,  ii.  229. 

Windsor,  The  Cloisters  at,  i.  3  ;    case  at, 

i.  149. 
Witness,  A  difficult,  i.  253. 
Wombwell,  "  Dolly,"  i.  50. 
Wonabwell,  George,  i.  18. 
Wonder,   The ;    or,   a    Woman  Keeps  the 

Secret,  Playing  in,  i.  50. 
Wontner,  Mr.  St.  John,  ii.  109. 
Wontner  and  Son,  i.  73. 
Wood  Green  murder.  The,  i.  284. 
Woodhonse,  of  Irnham,  i.  29. 
Worcester,  Playing  at,  i.  50. 


Worms,  Baron  Henry  de,  i.  64,  146. 
Worster,  Ballantine's  clerk,  i.  87,  88. 
Wreck  Ashore,  The,  Playing  in,  i.  49. 
Wright,  i.  57. 

Wyatt  and  Hoskins,  Messrs.,  i.  270. 
Wyndham,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Robert,  i.  51 
their  cottage  near  Edinburgh,  i.  55. 

Yardley,  William,  ii.  237. 
Yates,  Edmund,  i.  58. 
Yorke,  Mr.  Alexander,  ii.  227. 
Yorke,  Mr.  Reginald,  ii.  228. 
Young,  i.  15. 


THE   END. 
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